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ABSTRACT 

This book on implementing Montessori education in tne 
public sector begins with a historical and social overview that 
reveals the usefulness of Montessori pedagogy as a means of national 
public school refo. m. *2he second chapter discusses equipment needed 
for Montessori schools, the scope and sequence of curriculum used, 
and minimal expectations for what should be included in a Montessori 
classroom. Chapter Three provides a view of Montessori language arts 
in light of current trends, including bilingual education. Chapter 
Four outlines a number of implementation approaches, ""hapter Five 
discusses ways to integrate different funding sources so that early 
childhood Montessori can be supported in school districts that 
usually do not provide prekindergarten services. Chapter Six concerns 
Montessori education in relation to the disabled child and special 
education. Chapter Seven discusses the process of starting a school 
in terms of development of a proposal, common misconceptions, magnet 
school funding, and task force development. Cost aadits from two 
established Montessori schools in Cincinnati are included. Chapter 
Eight covers admissions and recruitment, nonselective admissions, 
magnet school recruitment, promotions, and admission application 
procedures. Chapter Nine concerns parent involvement; Chapter Ten, 
program expansion; and Chapter Eleven, program evaluation. Numerous 
references are cited throughout; supportive materials are appended to 
some chapters. (RH) 
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FOREWORD 



Muntessuri in the public :>chooli^ a nipidlj expaiuling phenomenon. Magnet school experts 
cite Montessoii the most offered choice in the * schools of choice" i-efonn movement. Public 
school Montessori ciiri-ently includes one hundred schools ^en ing about 14,000 childi-en \\ith five 
to ten districts beginning new Montessori prcgi-ams each yeiu; Over half of the public schotil 
pmgi-ams now in existence have been founded since 1980. 

When we i-efer to ^'Montessori in the Riblic Sector," theiv is ^ometimes the implication that 
the public school Montessori pedagogical experience should be diffeivnt hvm that of the pri\ att^ 
sector. Even though there is a range of practice in both the private and public sector - some 
conseiTative, some i-efomed, some piecemeal, some not defined at all — good Montessori 
education remains the same in any sector. No matter what language i^ chosen to describe 
Montessori, there is no substitute for \ isiting a good Montessori pix)gi*j\m for .>e\eral days and 
obsen-ing childi'en interact within a scientifically prepiu-ed t n\ ironment cind with adults w ho 
ti-ained and experienced in working in that prepai-ed envii-onment. 

Montessorians responsible for Montessori implementation in the public sectur must look at 
the physical, administrative, and psycholo^cal changes tbit precede cui'ricular change. The 
district standai-ds, desegi-eg-ation, the office and school fovm^, the financials, and nuu-keting are 
factoi-s having little to do with Montessori pedagogj; but which need to be aligned with Mon 
tessori philosophy. Thus, this \ olume contains documents w hich, for the most pjirt, do not captuiv 
Montessori in its philosophiciil essence, but w hich demonstrate how Montessori is represented ir* 
bui-eaucratic and reseai'ch teniis. These teiTOs, in their reductionism, can diminish the subtle 
vision of Montessori. The sensiti\ ity to the child, the spuitual and moral \ alues of the Montessori 
philosophy, the intensity of the cosmic task, etc., have a veniaculai- and meaning w hich 
essential \o authentic Montessori but ai-e to be distinguished frem the reporting, testiiig. 
researching, and geneml idiom of modem public schools. 

In some districts, Montessori exT)ertise is not a\ ailable. A good fifth of these existing schools 
do not have certified Montessori teachers. More than half ilo not ha\ e Montessori supen ision. 
T\vo-thii-ds ai-e staiting childi'en after age thi-ee. One-thii-d show random or non-existent multi 
agegi*oupings. Montessori is at gi-eatest risk duiing its implementation stage, w hen know ledge of 
the method and soui-ce material is weak. New Montessori pixigi'ams without preper foundations 
have diminished chances of sui'x iving jis alternative models because the\ often diift frem their 
initial Montessori goals. 

It is the conviction of the North American Montessori Teachers Association (NAMT\) that if 
there is a clem- definition of Montessori cui'riculum, then Montessori can he accomplished in its 
fullness even w hen initial prevailing comlitions are not alw a\s svinpathetic to Mcntessori eduat 
tion. The potential for quality eilucation m the public schools is givatlj enhanced if the Montessori 
ciu^riculum tradition insists on know ledgeab'^e implementation built on a child-tested, time-pn)\ en 
set of practices. The long-teiTO gain resulting frem a CiU'eful const iiictiun of Montessori is that the 
pedagogj^ remains intact, the child recei\'es a coherent educational experience, and the Mun 
tessorians ha\e a fi-amework in which to continue the Montessori dialogue. Thoreugh implemen 
tation of Montessori means that the schuol di^rict, as it establishes its r<uious **schouls of choice," 
will be able to advance a Montessori model that is recognized b\' pan nts <us an cstablisheil antl 
unique progi*am for theii* chikh'en. 

As Montessori moves into the public arena anil iUs the outside world makes its iussessnient of 
the Montessori community, there is a new level of cooperation necessary to deal with the 
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inci-ejising size of the mo\'ement. As an outgiX)\\th of NAMTA public school i-esearch and 
documentation, the Nienhuis Coq^oration hcii> funded the establishment of a Montessori Public 
School Consortium located at Cleveland State Univei-sity, unaer the dii-ection of Dr. Marj^ 
Boehnlein. This consortium has i-eceived the encouragement of both the Association Montessori 
Internationale and the Ameiican Montessoii Society, and is an effort to consolidate and dissemi- 
nate Montessori infonnation as it pertains to Montessori public schools. It is hoped that Mon- 
tessori public education will be developed without compixjmise to its original spiiit and without 
losing sight of Dr. Montessori's desire to help all childi-en, i-egai'dless of socio-economic and 
cultmnil backgi-ounds. Montessori in the public sector would then afford an opportunity to achieve 
oui* highest iispii-ations in a new initiative w hich, if successful, would provide a pi-ofessional 
enviiionment with adequate resoui-ces and institutional stability to bring Montessori into the 
tw^enty-fii*st centmy. 

David Kahn, 
Editor 
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INTRODUCTION 



THE MONTESSORI MISSION 



MONTESSOm MAGNET SCHOOLS 
MONTESSORI AND THE CHILD AT RISK 



This historical cutd social overview ofMontessorl schools In the public sector provides 
an understanding of the usefulness ofMontessori pedagogy as a means of national 
public school reform. Although Montessori is not a panacea, it is seen by many as a 
successful educational alternative for children of low socioeconomic backgrounds. 



MAGNET SCHOOLS 



THE MONTESSORI MISSION 



MONTESSORI MAGNET SCHOOLS AND 
CONTEMPORARY SCHOOL REFORM 



by David Kahn 



• The Montesson magnet sch(H)h1ind their roots in alternative educaHon. The formative period for altema^ 
tive, experimental schools coincided icith the formative period of federal court-ordered desegregation 
plans foi Americans urban centers, 

• Montessori magnet schools are expanding at an increasing rate; their successes can be measured in terms 
of cost, desegregation impact, educational quality, and thematic cohesiveness. 

• Montessori is valued for its instructional uniqueness as a whole pedagogy, A comprehensive curriculum 
gets comprehensive results* 

• 17t€ Montessori child-centered curriculum is in keeping uith national educational trends. 



The Monte^^ori inuilel of ediiciition hao been in existence .^ince 1907. The A^ciatiun Montes^ri 
Intemation<de c^tab!i^hed fur the s^ifegUiirding of the method in 1929, and Montet^^ri h^l^ been routed 
in the American altcrniali\e eduaition tradition ^ince 1959. Although introduced in Ameriai a^ earl> a^ 1910, 
the popularity of Monte^^ori eduaition hii> emerged rimarily in the l;l^t thiil\ yean?. In 1989 \Tuiou^ fonn> 
<>f Monte>i>ori im implemented in aImo^t 3,000 private ^chool^ and in 100 public school projects of varying 
5cales and implemeritation ^t.,le^. About ons.-thh'd of the Monte^^ori public ^chool^ wvm e^t<lbIi^het^ a^ 
"magnet >chooIs" to lvdi^tribate racial and ecxmumic imbalances, one fourth were founded by Montebt^on 
teachei-s* and parents \utnting theh' Monte^^ori txuerience to be supported by public funds, with the 
rcmainlng balance i^uppoiteil b\ a x-aiiets of motivations iiimed at combined educational i-eform and 
voluntai^ dcsegi-egation (Kahn, Boehnlein, Villegas, 1987)i 



MONTESSORI MAGNETS - A COMPREHENSIVE EDUCATION.AJL REFORM 

The puiT)o.^e of this chapter is to demonstrate the usefulnes^ of Montes>ori education, not only ii^ one 
lot^l to lu^^ist in desegi-egation in the context of miignet schools, but also a> a cijmpi-ehensive educatiiinal 
ivfonn which i:? compatible with today's magnet school mission. 

To g-ain insight into the emerging importance of Montessori m:lgnet^, it is impoitant to look at the 
evolution t>fb<)th the Mont* curiam! magnet schot^l movements, how the\ differ and how the\ coincide. 



Montessori magnets find their it^iUs in altemative educiitiun. F\intini sUUes that the fir^t alteniative 
education models weiv outside of public education (Pantini, 1972)l This holds true for Montessori, which 
began in the private sector and added about fift\ prixnte schools a yeai* between 1960 and 1970. It is no 
wonder that by the late sixties Montess<jri biKiks wea» on s<Je w ith those of Neill, Kozol, Dennison, Herdon, 
Holt and Goodman. Small, private experimental schiaJs ix^achetl a new stiitus in the eiu-ly seventies, 
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likewise Montessori bchuuli? weiv upenited b\ <i hantlful of teachei^b cind pai-entt. **\\urking diijuiul the cluck 
foi- sub-standard w-ages tning to mn a school on a shoestring:" (Eantini, 1972)l 

This fonnative period fur idtemative, experimentid &chool& coincided with the foiTnative period of 
federal couil»ordei-ed dei?egi-egation plant? for America^ wban cent^ii-b. Ro^^>ell and Haw le> (1981) iV|iortcnl 
that court appointed official^ and ui'ban school bom'ds belie\ ed the\ had learned an importiint Ic^r-on about 
desegiX'gation during this* time; w hen the iN?ue ^^a^ bu&ing for deisegv-egution, blacks would riile the bu^, but 
significant numbei-s of whites would flee or actually fight to t>tiiy off. Orfield (1981) noted thai a quarter 
centurj' after the Btvam a Bvard of Education court deci^ion, desegregation policies had little impact on 
big cities, and a giming number of them were reaching the status of viilually all-minority school 
populations. He w^ conceded that policies wei-e urgently needed which could successfully aduce 
segi^egation in metmpolitiin centers. 

As a result, the inci-easingly minority public school population ami the racial violence w hich sur 
rounded mandator>^ busing for desegi-egation, a^ exemplified in the Boston, Little Rock, and Pontiat school 
systems, lead desegi^egation plannei> to seek methods which would attract thildivn to desegivgation 
schools (Coleman, 198U Since the desegi-egation schools were meant to attract chilih-en, they wei-e called 
mjignets. 

In the eiu-ly seventies, magnet schools w ere being set up on a small scale in Michigan and ilinne^ota. 
By the late seventies, a pmvision of the federal Emergency School Aid Act called for the spending of S25 
nullion in 1977 and $50 million the following yeiir for planning and operating miignet schools (RiUington, 
198&JL Magnet schools w ere seen by some as a serious solution for desegregation to be 5>uppoiled b} fudei-al 
funds. By offering specialized and unique cunicula, it w cis hoped that magnet schools wouid attract studenL'^ 
of all races and economic levels on a voluntaiy basis. 

Montessori Curriculum Merges with Magnet Concepts 

By 197b the Montessori model had already become pmminent in the eaii> chlklhood mo\ ement as part 
of the *'wai* on poverty/' Rirtheimore in the seventies, Montessori private ^hools wene eX]janding theii' 
Montessori touriculum through the sixth gi*ade. An estimated 100 to 200 tlassi^ooms nationwide repre 
sented a developed and self-sufficient alternative eduaition model with its own materials, time tested 
cuiriculum and pre-trained teachei-s. In keeping with the Brunerian "curriculum ^pii*al" pi^oposeil in the 
late fifties, Montessori prugi'amming provided an interconnected, intemallv coh.-ij.tent moilel, easih put in 
place as long as trained teachers weie avjiilable. It is not sun)rising then that the eighties saw a oOO percent 
increase in the number of Montessori magnet schools. Theii* successes were measuied in teiTOs uf cost, 
desegregation impact, educational quality, and thematic cohesiveness. 

Schools of Choice: The Problem of the Match 

In die seventies, the "schools of choice," as magnets iue sometimes called, were i-evei-eil for theii- ability 
to pmvide options according to the pei'sonal inteiests of teachei*s, students, and pai^ents. The tl>Tiamic of 
choice created competition among the magnet schools which insuied a higher level of fitness and acc-oun 
tability within each program (.Joy and Clowell, 1988)l Until recently miignet sch'jols weie e\aluated on thi^ 
basis — to holrl and attract (Frey, 1988)l Both Fantini and Rillington write that fundamental to choice is the 
school objective of "talent identifiaition cmd cultivation" (Rillington), w hich suggests that e\ er, person can 
develop a talent w hich will ultimately eVoKe into a uueer. The choice of school deals v\ith the p/vblttn oftht 
ynatcfu The general assumption is that the magnet school must offer specific interest aiVits to nfuiJi specific 
needs of children. 

The medical, legal, and arts ctjmmunities along with libraries and museums, interacted w ith magnet 
schools to piwide "enrichment" components, Community partnerships suggested a v-ctriet\ uf themes. 
There could be a business magnet, an ai*ts academy, a health professional curriculum, cxjmpuL-r mitgnets, 
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huiTianititj>, \vx»rld ^tUllit;^, bccund Uinguage, etc. Each bpecialU magnet uffci'ed a cure cui^riculum which 
included a special focus or subject area (Joy and Clewell, 1988). 

Schools of Choice: The Comprehensive Cuiriculum 

Recently, however, particulai'ly at the elemental^ level, the lucub has bhifteJ hvm the cuniculuni 
iNpecialt> ^choul^. Den tier V 1988 criteria fur \\ hat makeb a magnet bchuul indicates a 4)hif t from the erapha^ib 
un chuice uf unique "^pecia^' ufferingb to that of hi^imdional uniqueJiess, A magnet i>chuul, i>ayi> Dentler, 
ha* "a distinctive cuniculum ba^ed un a i>pecial theme ur methud uf instnictiun." Magneto still maintain 
theii* i^ule in dei>egregutiun, theii' cun^umer chuice uptiun, their upen acce&t? to schuul enrollment beyund the 
neighborhuud zune, but the "alternative" cuniculum ai> a unique deliver^' system ib cuming to the furefi'unt. 
Dentler ^tatA?^ that even specialties are included as part uf "prugr^osive and alternative pedagogies 
embracing self paced or age-mL\ed groups" (Dentler, 1988). 

Another repuil accents unce again chuice, nut uf specialized prugi'amb buch ai> computer and fureign 
language, but rather uf int^tructiunal *tyle. Instructiunal stylet, are characterized as twu extremes — "the 
fundamental ^,chuul^ with an emphai>ii> un basics had a muK^ tstructui'ed, disciplined atmusphei'e and the 



More than ever magnet schools are playing a major role in the educational reform 
movement, delving deeper than previow^ly into pedagogical schools of thought 



gifted and talented schools with exjjerimental, flexible curricula were mure relaxed and infurmal" (Joy and 
Clewell, 1988X This shift suggests that mure than ever magnet schuols ai'e placing a major rule in the 
educiitional refonn movement, Jelving deeper than previously into pedag»jgical schools of thought. As soon 
di> this shift becomes more e\ ident, school districts will have to pay more attention to the pedagogical 
piinciples that communities ai*e beginning to disceni. 

Montessori: A Well Rounded Education 

A.^ the demand for Montessori magnets inci'eases, it is important to indicate that although the 
Montvs.>ori model ha^ some unsui-pitesed i*esult>, it operates with well-defined progi-am strictures w hich are 
uniijue to Montessori and ver> different from the original "schools of choice"' rationale. The Montessori 
premise is that it works for ever> kind of child wktn fJic cornmunlty, Vit achuul staff and die administrator 
audijarentii an in agreement mUi tJie temts ufMoniessim phduisophij. Those looking to magnets to develop 
a specific t<tlent will find that Montessori cuiriculum activity deals with a w^ell reunded view of human 
potential which it a^^umes is pre*sent within every child. For example, the Montessori magnet might nut 
pre\ ide an optimum facility for instrumental music as wuuld a music magnet school , but it wuuld endeavor t< j 
develop music univeivals apprepriate to human development. The only specialization in the classroom is 
initiated by the child's chuice of activity. But the te^.^her, w ho is the enlightened generalist, will at the right 
time endeavor to interest the jhild in all subject areas. 

Comprehensive Curriculum Gets Comprehensive Results 

"Piecemeal reform meiisuivs beget piecemeal efftcts, if any" (Science for All AmericanSy 1989). WTien a 
distiict chooses a compivhensive approach such as Montessori, it is dealing with many levels, the prepiira- 
tiun of teachei's, the content of the leiUiilng materials, testing methodic and evaluation technique, and the 
vei-y organization of the school. Creating a Moritessori magnet requiivs careful planning of cuniculum 
sequence, reallocation of material resources, and careful delineation of teacher career paths within the 
schooL-s. Fai!ui-e to esUiblish planned priorities for a \*.hole ciu'riculum system may leave the students? worse 
off thiin before Montessori pregiiunniing wiis adopted. Well-planned Montessori pregi^anruning means a 
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lasting ^chool alt<iniative with a pixjce^^ that clucir. Such a pructf^s? can respond to change within a .stable 
fi-amevvork. 

Teacher Education is Essential 

The ^Uu•ting point ii> teacher education. Alternative teachers need piXipiuration for new ^tmctureb and 
<ippiXiachei>. If a teacher h^l^ been teaching in a lock ^tep, ^kill iMl fundamental pixigi^am, he or ^he needi) tu 
kiiow how Ui substitute new ^t^ategie^ for old. Teachei's need tu i>ee clearl v how cui'nculum mu^t be adapted 
to the child, not the child to the cuniculum. A matter of word and deed, educational Mom must go tu the 
philosophical ruoti> of the teacher & methodolog>. Thii5 can only be done with thorough laiow ledge of a child ^ 
developmental timet<ible. In addition, teacher^ need educational tooli5 which aiX' designed tu acquaint the 
child with the independent explorations of subject <treai> thixjugh manipulation, writing, reading, guided 
dit.covei'^, etc. Montestjon teacher training reorient^) the teacher tu new levelb of understanding. Methodol 
og> and content come after a philosophical view of the child ha^ been established. It is definitely <i difficult 
path tu take, but Montessori teacher training can activate a i-estructuring of the teacher s whole approach. 

Montessori training ma> offset what George Fre> has pinpointed i^sistiince tu change in teachers 
and adiTiinistratoi'b. "They aix? afraid of losing power or contixj^.the new concept means more work. Or, 
perhaps th'iy feel changing negates the value of their past work...." (Frey, 1988). Strong know ledge of 
ciu^riculuHi |>jlosophy, ©cope, sequence, and methodology helps teachei's pi^edict change and treat change 
<ts a "*piX)Cess and not an event" (Frey, 1988). The change pmcess is based on personal exjjenence invoK ing 
giX)Wth of knowledge integi^ated with a change of personal philosophy. This special formation is exactly w hat 
good Montessori training is about. Montessoii teacher training includes obser\'ation in an established 
Montessori classixjom in onler to obsera the new philosophy and methodology at wxjrk. This is followed by a 
pnicticum in two or more established classes so trainees may experience implementation in action. 

Montessori Education Inspires Family Commitment 

Montessori s philosophy attracts and holds families for the extent of the .school s gradespan and beyond. 
PaiXints learn a new way of seeing their pai^nting role which can last a lifetime. Montessori sustains 
pai^ents, and it inv ites them Uvm the beginning to embrace its principles of childrearing, the pi\;pared 
environment, the will to belong, the role of movement, etc. If a pmgi'am stcirts at age three, the intimacy and 



Ihe Montessori premise is that it works for every kind of child when the community, 
the school staff and the administrator and parents are in agreement with the tenets of 
Montessori philosophy. 



involvement of pai'ents is higher; pai'ents become loy al tu the school community and to the . ery philosophi 
cal iVK)tt> of the pediigogy involved. Preiiminai'y reseai'ch (\'illegas) is beginning to demonstrate Ihe 
extraordinary impact that Montessori pai-ent education has had on the i-etention and success of childivn 
enixilled in a Montessori school. It is the philosophy of child development that brings both parent aiul 
teacher Into a deeply felt commitment to the Montessori educational pixjgram. WTiy? Because Montessori is 
seen ab an "aid to life which begins <it biith. Home life is considered indispensable to learning because 
children ai*e learning well before numdatory school age. WTien the parent commitb to Montessori, the pai^ent 
commits to more than an eduaitional idea. The parent relates to the vital process of human development 
which is cleai'ly presented in the Montessori philosophy. Montessori brings to magnet schools what Fivy 
considers to be a primary magnet sohool characteristic — "a unifying sense of piupose felt by the staff, 
students and parents" (Frey» 1988)l 
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The Child-Centered Curriculum — A National Trend 

Fre> and uthei'^ ha\'e hintvd that "mtigiiyt bch .uli>, in th:? furefi-unt uf innu\*ation and change, ha\'e 
credited bluupnnt^ fur ii ^ b\ thu.^e whu cU^ nuw ^tai'ting tu reistructure cumprehen^ive schuuls." Tliib 
nlean^ that thu^e magnet bchuul^ w hich hav s. unilergune tme cur ncuUnn I'efurm, ^uch ai> Munte^buri, will be 
enlisted tu help with the lai^ger educatiunal i».furm^ uf the futiL'e. It i^ clear that the public i^ demanding 
eduaitiunJ ixa i>iun and new directiuni? w hich place the child in an active learning rule. The Apiil 17, 1989 
Newmrek ct r ,stur>, entitled "Huw Kid^ Letuii," ailled f )r a child-centei'ed cuj'riculum invohing 
movement, nicti..pjlatiuri and dii5Cu\er\: The educiitiunal mainstream ii? ready fur a mui'e humane and 
engtiging Jiikl-cenieivd cuniculum. Muntefefcuii magnet bchuuli? ;an pla> a majur i-ule in the impiwement uf 
thild-centei'ed educatiun fur the fulluwing iva^uni?. An exteni>i:e history ufuperatiuns, a welideveluped 
Uacher t mining ifuppvrt, cuniculunt deptli, and parent involvement, Ai5 magnet cuncepti> ai'e being 
re\iewed fur their educatiunal integiit>, Muntebbuii magneto will be a well-i'Cbearched and in-depth 
curriculum uptiun, reiid> fur all kindt. uf learnei-b in a vainet\ uf bettingb. Ai> bchuul iXifumib cuntinue tu be 
natiunal ti'endb, a well-urgimized Muntei>i5ori bud> of wurk ma> pixjvide the natiun \\ith a pixjcei^i^ uf 
eduaitiun which can help every bchuul district meet increa^-ingly high expect<itiunt>. Such i)chuul> piwide 
quality altematives that ixjally wx)rk and match theory with i-esults. 
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SCHOOL RESTRUCTURING AND AT-RISK STUDENTS: 
SAN LORENZO REVISITED 



by Christopher M, Harris 



• fUndmnental changes in how we assist at-risk studen ts and their families must become a national priority, 

• Educationofat-riskstudentsmustchangefroniapedagogyofniinimalbasicskillsto tliat of learning what 
is critical, diagnostic^ adaptable, and longlasting, 

• School-based decision making can improve learning, 

• Whatever changes are made in our educational system, the overriding concern must be to improve 
leatning for all children^ especially those at risk of school failure, 

• TheMontessori model of education has been used successfully with at-risk children, 

• Magnet schools hold the potential for both positive and negative impacts on children, particularly those a t 
risk of later failure. 



EDUCATIONAI. REFORM 

In the late nineteenth and eaH\ twentieth centiunes, educiitiun in the United St<ite& influenced b\ 
the Pixjgi'e^Sfc.ive Muvenienl which ciiticized the nation^ schuuk fur prnviiling nlu^t student^ with an 
educiitiun that \\'a^ rigid, pii^bive, and ixjte-uriented, ivsiulting in lea^le^^ unable tu think critically, tu 
s^Tithesize and transfunn, ur tu experiment and cmite. Thib muvenient fulluw ed b\ une w hich bti'e>>ed 
tj'tiindardizatiun uf learning, llie 1920.^ t><iw w hat educatiunal hi.^turian.s aill the Efficiencj Mu\ ement. Man\ 
ix^aders will al^u reaill the teacher-pmuf curricular i^funn.^ uf the l950^ and the "back tu Uwcb" muvenient 
of the 1970s. 

In the last twu ilecade^, effurUs tu change the educiitlunal b.\>tem uf thii> cuuntr> have been cullectivel> 
describeil jis being part uf the educatiunal ivfum muvement, ur moi-e pi-eci>el>, iUs part uf one uf ^eye^al 
"wiavet-" uf educiitiunal ivfunn (Piphu, 1988)l The pmduet inu.^t writei-s cite ai> the lightning i\jd uf educatiunal 
ixifom in the 1980j> wa^i the federal i-eport, A Nation At Risk (Natiunal Cummissiun un Excellence in 
Education, 1983). That i^epurt and the uther l•eport^ i^elea^ied soun after by a varietv uf blue-iibbun 
cummissiuns helped tu bring inciViU^ed attentiun tu the pre^^ing need fur changer, in huw chikli-en in the 
United States were being scliooled. ^ 

An enoiTnuut? amuunt uf acti\ ity in the effort tu rofu™ etluaitiun hil^ uccurred since the publiciitiun uf 
tnube i-epurts. Federal, ^t<lte, and lucal eduaitiun tigencie^ il^ well fuundation^ and cuipuratiuns all ha\e 
becume involved in the di^cubi>iun, de^ig^l, and implemenUitiun uf changes in the eduaitiunal b>fc»tem. Tlie 
states have emerged il^ the must \ i^ible acturs in the^e uuiuus lt^fu^n^ (Bi\jwn, 1987, Doyle ami Hiulle, 
19S5). Tlie Natiunal Guveniurs A.^.^uciatiun j-epurt. Time fur ResulUi (NGA, 1986X i-eceix'ed cun.^iderable 
atte.itiun and indicate^ huw active go\'enlul•^ have become in the ai-ea of eduaitiunal ivfonii. St<ite 
legislatures, too, have ihiunatiailK increiibed theii* attention to education. St<ite level action luib incUuleil 
the fonnation of over 270 sUite t<i^k force^ and commi^^ion^ ii^ weil a^ the enactment of moiv than 700 

Chmtopher Hams is a Project Asaociak (it th c Cmt nal ofCh U[f Stutv Schoal Cfficerii ' Rusuura Center un Ed neat tonal 
Equity in Washington, D.C, Tiwre he om^ee^ and a^sist^ couni.il act ant in* tu nuet thi educational /a<<As of at n.sA 
students. He alsu tvorh> clubely mth t^tatt^ JejKirtntentii uf education, ^atioiud (ducaitun ani^oeuition.s, and u</<wk</ 
groups on policy development^ legt^hitum, and mt pie mentation ufCuuncd programs affuting children and yuuth at 
risk to school success, 15 
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Statutes between 1985 and 1987 to dii'ect educational iX'furm. Between 1970 and 1981, twenty-eight 
states refonned theii* school finance systems (Rirhman, 1982)t 

Recommendatiuns fur refuiTn in thib period have fucubed on educational "excellence," including 
Inci*eai*;d gi*aduatiun reliuiI^^ment^ in the funn of additional cuui>e work or exit examinationb. Other 
I'etommendationb iVbultii ig from the excellence wave have involved inciva^ed teacher balaiieb, new teacher 
aobebbinentand certification tebto, ai> well ai> merit pa> and caiver ladderb. Therecommendationb ura vaiied 
and bometlnieb contratlictor}. T^r inbtance, inciX'abing graduation i\jquiremenU5 for high school studenti> 
without pm iiling ailditional a^bibt<ince to thobe btudent^ at xibk of school fiului'e ain sei*ve tu encoui'age 
thube biime ^tutlentb tu ili'up out inbtead of improving their education. Likesvibe, poorly debigned and biai>ed 
exam^ that keep minority teacher applicant** fi-um certification help enbiu'e that the berioubly dwindling 
supply of minority teachei-s will diminish even fiU'ther (Alston, 1988)l 

CHILDREN AT RISK OF SCHOOL FAILURE 

Many ai-gue that the ivform movement of the early 1980s did little to help thobe studentb at risk of 
bchool failuiX'. A decade of federal bocial policieb, bince 1980, w hich reduced iibbistance to low income familieb 
coupled with btiitAj dud local etluuitional refoiTn polici^\^ w hich offei'ed liniited ai>bistance to at-iibk chilch'en 
and youth have t<iken their toll. TheiX' ib a gixjwing consenbUb among policymakers, national education 
organizations, and child ailvocacy groupb at all levelb, that fundamental changes in how, ami subbtantial 
increases in bow much, we ^t^bibt at-rlbk student^ and theii* families must become a national priority. 

Even a cursory glance at cunvnt economic, bociiil, and educational indicatoi'b leaves the reader with a 
sense of emergency and a clear recognition that ivbponbible peopk mubt mow now to enbUiXi ihe piwision 
of necessarj ami high quality social, economic, and educational senices to childR?n and their families. 
Consider the following statistics reporteil by the Childi^en's Defense Rind (1989): 

• If cunx'nt trends in chikl poverty continue, between now and the year 2000, all of the giwth in our 
child population will consist of poor childi^en — in the yeai* 2000 one in four of all American chilch'en 
will be poor — an inci'ease of thi*ee million fi-om 1987; 

• Among all chikh-en (up to 18 years of age) in America, one out of five is poor; among infants and 
toddlei-s younger than three, one in four is poor; 

• Among black children, nearly one out of every two is poor; 

• By the year 2000, the tot<il number of minority childien will inci*ease by more than tw-enty-five 
percent and will constitute one-thii'd of all childivn, the numbei* of w hite, non-Hispanic children w ill 
inciease by one two-tenths of one pei-cent; 

• Regardless of race, poor youths are almost thive times more likely than their well-off peei"b to dix}p 
out of school; 

• According to the U.S. Department of Education, only a small minority of the millions of students 
with limited English pix)ficiency are curivntly receiving adequate bilingual education services, 

• Appmximately one-fourth of all students fail to gi-aduate fixjm high school; in some uitan cU'eil^ w ell 
over fifty' percent fail to gi-aduate; and 

• More than half of the new jobs createil between 1984 and 2000 will requux^ some kind of education 
beyond high school, with almost one-third requiring four or more yem'S of college. 

These statistics, of ccuirse, are not simply nunibei-s, they are people and they are predominantly women 
and chiklren. Since 1980, this nation has chosen to spend just under two trillion dollars on the defense of a 
system that not only pennits but creates the poverty, racism, ami sexism w hich these stiitistics rather coldly 
outline. In this same perioil of time, we have seen cuts of foily billion dollars made in pixigi'ams for low 
income chikh'en and families. 

Unconscionable injustices ha\'e resulteil fi-um policies in this country that pennit pregnant young 
women tu go w ithout piyper prenat<il uuv, young children to live through infancy w ith inadeijuate nutrition 
and without necesKU-y immunizations, anil schookage children to attend schools in dilapidat^id, dangerous 
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buildings wdth inadeciuate materiaks and !nappnjpriatL'I\ trained U'achei*^. Earlier l JI^ fur impiwcd 
educational and i-elated sen ice.s for at-ri.sk childivn and youtli - ba^etl in ju^tice and conipiuv^iun - have 
gone lai'gely unheeded. 

Moix; i-ecently, a number of prominent people outside the field of education ha\e calleti for impiwed 
education for l•eat>*on^ of international economic competition. Tlie demogiiipher, HaiX)Id Hodgkiiicun (108G), 
explains that in the early 1950s ever\ American retiive \\:as .supported b> be\ enteen active w orkers, w hile in 
the 1990^each ivtu'ee will onh have three workei^s for support. More than one-third oftho.se \vorkei> vdll be 
minorities. Busine^^ leadei>> in orgJinization.s like the Committee on Economic Development (1987) argut 
that the .sounde>t iii\e.stinent in Americas ecunomy i.s the pi\)\i.sion. at public expense, for high quality 
em-ly childhood anil family educiition and ivlated ^el•\ices for those at libk. WTiile feume ma\ ijUestiun the 
serioUsnes^ of the intel^^^t buslne^^ leaders have expre^sed in at -ri^k ^tudents, at lea^t their rhetoric focu.se.s 
public attention on the curivnt unmet neell^. WTiatever the ^.ource of ivcognitioh, the piXiblein.s remain. 

In im optimi.stic joining of the^e two points of view — of ^ocial justice and economic ^elf-intel^•st — 
Miuian Wright Edeleman, Pivsident of the Chililrens Defen.se Rmd (CDFX hius w ritt^ai, "In the waning 
yeiu>» of the twentieth century, doing what is right anil doing what i^ necessia\\ to ^a^e our national ^kin^ 
have converged. I see the 1990s as a malTelou^ opportunity to iw'tiilize and strengthen our democracy" 
Edelnuui goes on to spell out in detiiil what the national agenda for childi*en should be,* 

Educatoi*s of all stripes have a particuUu' l*e^pon^ibilit> in meeting the need.s — difficult and complex a^s 
they may be — of at-nsk young^tel>. Re.search ^how^ clearly that low income ^tudents, minurit\ .students, 
ami stuvient^ with limited Engli^h prnficiency are man> times moiv likely to attend scllool^ w ith inadetiuate 
facllitie^, work with low i juality materials, and receiw an unchallenging and inappmpriate education, \Miat 
iMnissmg i.s not ki::ow ledge. We know now to teach all children. We know that diffei*ent indi\ idual^ le*mi in 
diffeixnt ways and at diffeivnt time^. Absent i.s the universal commitment at tlie national, .st<ite, and local 
levels to eiisuix^ that students at risk aiv piwided an effective and appmpriat^' education. 



For all 5^tudent^, but especially for at-risk students, to become i-espon.sible eitizeii.s and pix)ducti\e 
workei*s in the next deaideb, the nature of what i^ meant by "effecti\e leaniing" mu.st change fundamen 
tally The attiiinment of baMc ^kill^ or minimal competencie^ alone i^ not adequate pieptU'ation for life. 
Schooling must develop and support the ability to think critically and civatively , to be fli'xible and reflecti\ t , 
to engage in ivspectful dialogue, to make ethical judgements, and to develop what early childhood expert 
Lihan Katz calLs 'a disposition for lemTiing." Tlie end result of in^tnlction mu.st be much more than ba^ic 
literacy iind numeracy — it mu^t be impiwed ^tudent comprehen^ion and thinking, Almo.st uni\ei>tilly 
,sr'hooling for at-risk students has stres.seil the fonner rather than the latter. Tlie education of <it-ri.sk 
student^ must change fmm a pedago^^' of minimal biisic ^kill^ to a pedagogy of learning that i.s critical, 
diagnostic, adaptiible, and long-lasting (CCSSO, 1989)l 

It i.s abundantly clear that young people in the 1980^ and 1990^ lnu^t graduate at lea^t fivm high >chool 
in order to have acce^s to an economically secuix' life. Continuing failure of the ^chool^ to adetiuately ^ene 
and appivpiiately educate at-risk student,s, and u^^mogi'aphic tivnd daUi that show that the^e .same young 
people are quickly becoming a much larger percenUige of our futuiv work force ha\e, together, forced d 
growing number of people to agi'ee that change^ iii ^chool.s of a more fundamenttil or .stnictural natuix^ ai*e 
necessiiry in order to have sclioulsbe succeSM^ul w ith all studenLs. Calls for ^chool^ to be "iv.stnictui ^nl" 
have come fn)m numel•ou^ ^ourcvoUlnd of cour^e mean different thin^)i Tla Caniegie Fonmi on Education 
and the Economy (1986), the National Go\'enior^ A.ssociation, the National A.s>ociation of Ad\ocat<-.s fur 
Students, The Council of Chief State School Officer.s, the National A^sociation ot oUite Boards of Education, 
its w^ell as the American Federation of Teacher.s and the National Eduaition As^ociatioll have all publicly 
slated the need for fundamentiil, not just marginal, school change — for school restnicturing. 

At the Siime time theiv have been indi\ iduiil pmpoNiLs and pix)jects to ivstnicture .schools including 
Ted Sizer*s Coalition of E.s^entiaI Schools, Mortimer AdlerV Paideia Pi-opo^l, Henry Le\ inV Accelerated 
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Learning Schools, Robert Sla\in s Coopei*ati\X' Learning, ami Jolln^oll and JolinsunV ^tlK^y, to n^.iie iiw. 
While the deUiils of each of the^e pl'opo^<ll^ diffei; the> all <igi\fe that the cunx^nt way a ^chool ib organized 
and how student^ luv t<iught fixquently hinder I'atlier than encoui'Jige changob which might impi-oNe 
students' learning. 

The goalb anil elementb of these and other iXfbtructuring pixjpusiils \'iir> widel,^. Ted Sandei>, the 
cuiTent U.S. Undei- Seci^etiU'^ of Educiitiun, wixjte zu> the past pi'ebident of the Council of Chief St<ite School 
Officers in his 1988 working paper to that oi'ganization: 

In the .tbbenve of <t cuheiviit und unifying stiiiclui'e whi^-h niake^ appaivnt tlwii lvlation^hi|As tu une another 
and tu the inipi-uvement uf schools in geneiTil, there appeiU's *o bo «i supennarket filled \\ith intelx^till^ 
pivducU>, alluwing une tu pick a teacher iX'fonn heiv, a s^tiuctuml refunn thtiv — putentiall;^ ignuiihg the need 
forcornpi-ehensivenessin approach (Sandei's, WSSl 

Despite this ruiety of "pi-oducts" in the ixstnicturing market, four major education variables oi- 
elements frequentl ' appeal* in i-esearch and discussion about school ix^stnicturing: 

L School Governance — I'esulting moix* often in the decentraliziition of authority to the school site, 
thus allowing those closest to the stuilent the flexibility ^o design the iriost appixjpriate educational 
setting and practice. 

2. Nature and Orgjmization of Curriculum and Instruction — changed in ways that pi-ovide a 
ci'eative, fle.xible, and challenging educiition foi' all students, especially fur those at ii^k, not ixjte 
leaiTihig of discrete facts and an emphiisis solely on basic skills. 

3. New Professional Roles for Educators — pennitting prnfe^sional edualtol•^ at all level^ tu focu^ un 
educational success for all student^ and \nv\ iding all the necessa^ support foi' eduaition success, 
focusing on eiitical and higher urder thinking t-ldlls, rather than empl;asizing comj^liance with 
pi'ocedui'es and regulations. 

4. Accountability - emphasizing performance ba^ed outcomes uf a kiuvl that suppo; t a pevKigogy uf 
thinking and active leiiniing instead uf driv ing an eilucation uf nanimal cumpetencie^ (CCSSO, 1989). 

Among the must cummunly discussed elementii uf attempts tu a^btructure public ^eh.,ols ib that uf 
greater schuul-site management <md autonomy — the decentraliziition of decisiun-making fixjm district 
uffice per^unnul to bchoul ba^ed teachei*s <uhI other btiiff. Incivabeil piuticipation in ^ch^»ol decibion-making, 
itisiU'gued,ibnecess<u\v inorder to pmvide the flexibility andvariet> requiix^itoappixjpriately robtmctuix' 
the leaming enviixjnment. Teachei't. know the needt. and coiibtmint^ of their individual scliools and, ^l^ 
pix^febbiunals, can bet-t urg^mize the t.chuul-bite Nariablet. uf time, place, perbuimel, budget, anil pediigugy <l^ 
they ivlat^^ tu the students learning. Ch<u)get. that pemiit teachei*s to absunie much inoix iXbponbibilit> <it 
the buikling level fur how the schuul uperatet., fi'ee them tu act mom like pixjfesbiunals tu inno\'ate, tu 
experiment, tu eun^tnict diffeivnt tiri'angementt. of all fc.ui'U> ir their eflurt U> impixjve learning based un 
their knowledge of teaching and their familiarity with their individual school com*7iunity. 

Se\'eral schooLs in Miami (Dade County), Florida, for example, aiv experinienting with bchool-bii^ed 
maniigement and school b<useil decision making. One school ctjpied the business sectors u^e of "quality 
circles" anil nuw, w ith ilistiict encuui'agement, membei-s uf the btaff meet in be\'eral gixjupb tu di^cu^^, plan, 
an.l implement a biijad range uf acti\ itiet. fumiei'ly decided by the distiict office ur sulely by the piincipal. 
Butii teachers ai^i principal i*epurt much greatei' a'eativit> in pi\jblem-buK ing and th'am<itic iiiipixj\'ement 
in teacher morale and sen^e uf plXJfe^siunalism. Dade Cuunt> is nut alune in thih effuit. A growing number uf 
bchuul ilistricLs aci'ost. the countrv <ire piluting <ind experimenting with bchuul biised decisiun-nialung uf 
\ iuioub borLs. Ruchestei; New Y>rk hiib ivceiN'ed consiilerable publicity for iti> new teacher contract which 
abandons trailitional uniun demands of seniority, fui' example, fur di-jimatic siilai-y incr ^l5e^ (muix than AO^/i 
over three years) tied to the Caixer in Teaching Pixjgiiim which Ciui tiike new teache^^ ftxjm Intern to 
flesident to fully licensed Pi*ofe^i.lonal. Lead t^eachei's in thi> ^\ stem take on adileil ixfsponsibilities and wurk 
with those stuclents with the most complex needs. 

Hammond, Indiana - a foi-mer steel town, hit hm-d by a tunnlown in that industry — instituted it^ 
"Schoul Impmvement PiX)cess" whei^e a growing number of decision^ are now n the hand^ of ^chool siie 
committ4^es made up of teachers, adminibtratoi*s, anil communltv ixpix^sentiitivet?. Sevend t»'J)oul teams 
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have a^-ai-raiijred blocks of time to allow pvatui* coiicuntnition un ix^ading or mathematics. One high .x'hool 
h\s estiiblisheii a voluiiUiry teachei-ineiitoi* pi-ogi^im to improve the quality of teaching. 

Tlie Chicago school system (the n ttion s third lai'gest) is beginning what could bo the most dnmuitic 
juid comprehensive tvstnictiunng of gox eniance, ni«inagement and accounUibility that any district has faced 
ni recent meinoiy. A 112 page piece of legislation dissolves the curivnt Chiciigo board of education and gives 
unpi-ecedented iiifluence to pui'ent-led councils at each school. Tlie centnil administration hjus been cut 
dnuTiatically and school will ivceive lump sum budgets to be cU-ranged as school councils decide, subject to 
stiite and federal laws ami collective bargciining agivements. FoitN-six million dolhu'S hjis shifted fi-om the 
conti-ol of the centi'id office to the locjd school councils w^ho now decide how best to spend it. 

Tlie notion of pcU'enUil choice hiis driven several ilistricLs, aiul now w hole stiites, to develoi) sN'stems of 
student iissigiiment to schools biised on the choice of the paivnLs. Di^tricts and i^Uiie^ which develop school 
choice plans must face difficult aiul complex equity issues as they design then* programs. As schools are 
ix?stnictui-ed, other eiiuity concerns mu.st be solved. How, for example, will schools incoivorate categorical 
progi-anis into new m-raiigemeiits of time and teacher assignment? Aim magnet school pn)gi-ums ecjually 
accessible to all students or do they discriminate based on nice and income (e.g., wealthier families 
genenilly have access to moiv infunnation aboul ,^rogi'am a\'ailability and can airange transporUition where 
necessciiy)? Aiv the needs of langiuige minority stiulenLs adeiiuatel^ consideivd in rostiaictuixnl schools - 
needs which aro moiv complex than simply pro\ iding instniction in English? WTiat assurances of quality 
sendees will there be for .students in special education if waivers for i-egulations are pennitted by the 
district office? Ingnd Dniper, Dii-ector of Special Educ<ition for the Detroit Riblic Schools, hiis gi ven aii^eful 
thought to this hiSt tiuestion and has ilesigiied an inno\'ati\e and effective educational i)rogi-am in that city, 
but others have not been as successful. 

Another critical issue in the discu. .muii of school ivstmctining is accounUibili t.\. If school site sUiff and 
other educatoi-s up the hierarchy are to be held accounUible fur .student learning, w hat .sorts of iissessment 
tools should be pta in place? Can district or sUitewide stiindardized achievement tet>L^ co exist with school 
bjised decision making? Sizers Coalition of Es^seiitial Schools hiu> developed a perfomiance portfolio for 
student evaluation. Vemiont i.s curivntl> implementing a similar evaluation proceilure, ix^cognizing that an 
over-i*eliance on multiple choice, single cori-ect-answer testvs fixniuently drives a similai' sort of teaching. 
Some suites and districts differ widely on the types of iu^sessmeiit system.s the\ use, yet the discussion 
about approi)riate testing is heated and widespix^ad. 



UNANSWERED CONCERNS 

A centrally importiint question which must be tusked ropeatedl.v is, "Wliat is the pun)ose of restnictur 
ing the school?" Harold Howe II, foimer U.S. Commissioner of Education, h<is criticiz-ed the economic 
ju'giiment that hu-gely drives the current ix^fonn movement. At a 1087 .svinposium at Harvard I'niversity on 
excellence and ecjuity in educiition he noted: 

1 1 (k»m wuls that schools jii-oiluce excvlleiicc cimuiiK the cliildn^ i of the ixK)r for the sikc of t ho natiun V econonik 
health. It \rcU?Uvs little Uine with concepts of eiiuit> or of our iiationV need foi iudeiieiuleiit miiulud citizens tu 
make a democniey and complex society workable. Lip senice is paid to these kilter concepts, hut after 
appi-opriate rhetoric has been supplied, school ivfonn is back U) the .serit)us business of i-escuiiig our 
corponitioMS fix)m »Japaiie.se competition. Very little luus been .^ild, in di.rmiiig scIkhj] i-efonn's goa]s...aboiit 
developing among youth an ina^i-est in inteniational undei-slinidmg. 

Is the piiipose of restmcturing schools merely to re«u'range the players but to do little to change 
leaming? In a i-estmctuixnl school this waiter visited in Dade County, Florida, the u^e of '^luality circles" for 
school-based management by the entire st<tff had done much to improve the teachei^s' morale and upgi'ade 
the physiciil plant. Both had deteriorated .subsUmticdl.v and so thi.s w;us a significant improvement. School 
spirit \ras reported as having improved b\ a ver.v large margin. Yet, despite the^e imporUmt changes, the 
pattem of teaching — while somewhat impnn'ed — needed much moiv work. Except for a few "critical 
thinking" progi-jims for childron already doing well with clius^work, must .school work was still bcUsed on a 
modeluf knowledge transmission, lecturo and rocitiition — of minimal .sUmdiU'dsand biisic skills. Test .scores 
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had risen and student \vniu\. had inipiwed, but d\v ilnjy the ^ult' and appropriate; muiiisiux* uf a ^uect^s^fuIIv 
i^stnicturcd school? 

How schools iu^e govemud, how curriculum and instnictiun inv organized and presented, how e<luai- 
toi-s i-elat^ to childi-en and \'outh and their familie^, and how eduuitui-b and students iux; a^^e^i>ed nmt>t all 
(biven by one overriding concern impiwing the leiu-ning uf a// children, piu'ticularly those cunsidered at 
risk of school foilui-e. To do othen\ise ii> buth uiyust and .short-^iighfx^d. Monte.s.sori education offei-^ an 
iniportiint model that has been used successfully with at-rink childrcn. 

MONTESSORI AND SCHOOL RESTRUCTURING FOR^VT-RISK STUDENTS 

Tlie Montessori method provides the adult with both a clwu* undei>>t<inding uf childi-en'i^ de\'elopment 
and a detiiiled and Viuied pedagogy tu .support that development and thu^ iiid leaming in it^ hu-ge.sl and be.st 
sense. Tliat Monte>.sori classrooms and whule ^chuul^ iux* appe;uing invmwngly in the public eduaitiun 
sector bodes well for the schools and for the expansion of the lilunti/.sM^ri muvement. CWT cuui-sse the mu.st 
impoi-Umt question^ iu^ I\Iaria Montet^uri t,o uften ^tl^'^^ud, ha^ tu do with the childi-en. Her experience with 
the childmi of the San Loixjiizj slums in Rume underscuix^s her cuncem fur at-ri.sk childix;n and yuuth. 
\Miat, then, is the effect of the exixinsiun of the Munte.s^suri method in public ^cIu»ol^ fur at-risk studenU>? 

Given the curi-ent climate and ta»nds in eduuitiun in the United St<ite.s, Muntessurian.s can piwide 
significant :uvsistance tu improving the eduaitiun uf di^<ldrcmt<lged childivn In at least tluve majur way^s: 
action in the debate on early childhoud eiiucatiun, ^uppurt fur lv^tn^ctulvd curriculum and iubtiaictiun, and 
ciuvfully designed iU'.si^t*lnce with the expan.siun uf .specialized progiiinus and magnet school ^. The hust two 
are diivctly tied to the debate about impro\'eii IciUTiing fur at-ri.sk .student>. The fii-st , though nut necesi^uil v 
an element of school rostnicturing, ha.s much to do with later educational .succe.s.s fur at-ri:>k childivn 
and youth. 



Eariy Childhood Education 

Tills is an historic moment in the effort to ensuix* the provision uf high iiuality eiuiy childhood and 
pmvnt education and i-claU-d senice.s fur yuung, at-ri.sk childron and then- families.. Senatui-^ and nienibei^ 
of Congivss on both sides of the ai.sle, a Republican Pix^sident , bu.sine.ss leadel'^, and \ irtuall,\ ever\' national 
educational organiziition, iu^ calling for new and expanded federal .suppurt fur child caro. tlieiv *Il^l^ never 
been such a consensus on this critiail .sucial need. Wliilc the uuiuu.s actur.s mentiuned abu\ e .suppurl very 
diffeivnt propos«ils, befoix^ this time they have never all agi-eed un the need. ITie combination of moFx^ 
women in the workforce^ moix adults in puveit\ (meaning niuiv peuple wurking at wry low w-ages), and 
moiv children in poverty work together to cix*ate a drcmiaticall.\ incrciused need for goud cliildciuv seiTice,-.. 
Orgiiniziitions like the National Association for the Education of Young Childrai (NAEYC) have pivpaivd 
ik»Uiilod guidelines of piDgriUii cjuality Tlieir work, influenced in no small part b\ the wurk of Montes^son, 
spells out what is ixniuiixd for "developmentiilly-ai)pn)priate** practice. 

New coalitions have been fonned in support of expanded chUdc^iro. The Act for Better Cliildauv (ABC) 
bill, cunvntly beforo Congivss, is the ivsult of difficult work by hundix^ds of people.- 

ilontessorians have accosts to unu.sually well-de\'eioped methodology atid materials for early childhood 
education. Wliile the early childhood movement i.s in virtual univerKil agiX'ement about the impoiliince of 
"(leye!opmenUillyappiX)priate practice," nian> childcare workei-s need iussisUuice in how to make that 
notion concivte. Montes^orians can pla^ an impurtiint role In tlii.s national nio\'ement bv becoming active in 
the politiciil drive to sui)pt)rt legislation like the ABC bill. Moiites.soriaii.s .should join with the NAEYC, 
CDF, and other child adveaicy gix)up.s for ix)litiuil action in that ix-gai-d. Also, Monte.ssoriaii.s .should t>eek 
local daycare piwidei-s and ofler U) .share knowledge about child development and eduadioiial practice. 
These connections should be genuine .sharing, with each participant actively and honestly intt^iv.sted in 
learning what the (itlier Iku; to offer. Tlieiv i.s much out thero that is valuable for all to lemni. Maria 
MonU\^(»ri freciueiitly emphcUsized the need for adult humility when working with childivn. That humility. 
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tempeiv' with contvni foi the wdl-bdng i)f all chiKhvn, >huuiii iiifliuMia* ivicitu>n> with i>ther cniucatoi-s 
WTorl^'.tR with young chiicla»n. 

Ilcstructurcd Curriculum And Instruction 

Of the fiuir niiuiu-ek'nieiiUs fuuiui in the \iuiuu.s pixjpuMi.s ti) re>lAictuiX' .sdiuuLs nutyii abo\v, une h;i> to 
do with fundanienla! change.s in the natuiv ami urg;uiiAttii)n t»f curriculum and in>ti'uctiim. It i.s in thi> aiva 
that Montc\^:^rian.s, p;uticul;ui\ at the eienient<ir,\ .schuul level, ciin pixA iiic Mib.stantial a^si^stiuice in tin 
effort to niipiwe public eiiucatiun. Traiiitiunal .scluK)lini.": l.UNeii on deep .seateii belief> .ibiiut the valiilit,\ uf 
a r:-nge of eiiuuttiunai r.uiables. In fact, the.se beliefs niiuntiiin that the ctiinpunenLs of education ;ux 
an^tning but r.unable. Common eduaitional pnictice.s ix;g:u'ding the stinctuix- of knowleiige (e.g.. biisic 
.skilk \ >. higher onler thmking .skill.s); in.stniction:.! .icti\ itie.s (e.g., pa.s^ive, ivceptiw lesiniing \ >. enjraged 
activity); the .size and compu.sitiim of the g)\)Up; ami the lur.mgement of time (e.g., leaniiiig "perioii^,j| 
mtitnictional liay iUid year) iuv u.suaH> ver\ llmiteil. And yet thi.^ li>t Ls cxmipu^ed of educational "yariabie.s" 
which, by ilefinitiun,'mean.s that thl-y a/e changeable. Tlie ciUTent r.mge, hier.avh.\, comixJ>itiun, «invi 
org:inizjition of the.^eeiiucatioiial variables aiv the lv^ult of iiiei/.ifi.ible hi.storical circunustance.s - inan\ ijf 
which :ire no longer ivleN'ant (e.g.* the agl^cultur.dly•b;l^el^ .sclu>ul year which penniUs .summer funii wtii'k 
iippeiu-sio-bitnu-y in urb.m Phihuielphia, and the orgjmiziition of .sLhiH)l> that fuHuw.s a 19th centur\ faetyO 
model i.s w holely inappix>priat',' for i<tudent.s w hi» will li\e in the 2Lst century l OMier educational practkcs 
IUV actually ilamaging le.g., the wide.spivail practici* of tracking, which ix\search .show.s ix-fle*.Ls r.ice aiul 
.social chus.s far better thjin innate ability to leanU 

Eduaitoi-s in many place^s luv not on\\ beginning to e.xamine the content of the curiicuUmi (which >till 
too often pixyecUs bliuseV ivg:uxling geniler, nice, .social cliu^.--, Ktngxiage, anil ethnicity ) but aiX' al.M » examining 
the ^t^ictua» of ilie knowleilge to W piv.st'nteii. Should .stuiieiiLs leiuni minimum competencies anil Ui>k 
^kiIls (:ib di^trict and i^Uite te.sU> empha.sizeX or .sliouUl they leani critical thinking .skill> and w hat Rexftmi 
Bix)WT« of the Educiition Commi.s.sion of the States call.s *'thoughtfuhies.s"? (Brnwii, imi 

Time i.s too often u^ell .us if it Weix* a fixeil ix\si)ia'ce that .siudent> mu.st leani within, in>teail * jf tiiue 
being .something flexible, pliant .mil il^>^nnletrical that confonn.s tu the .stuilcnLs learning iieeiLs. For 
example, many at■ri^k high .school .students mu.st work at piu't time jub> ti» >upiiort families, ami teenage 
pmvnti> neeil t- caiv> a„. ili^ir childivn, yet mo^t .schooLs ha\e rigid htJUi-^ of operation ami .set tinie> lur 
learning perioiLs. ITie wntrailictioii.s heiv .ux* e\ iilent. School.s need to K)u>e!i theye.ti'V .scheilule, the ilailj 
^chedule, aiul the .stnictuiv of timet! luaniiiig. Teaching ami leiUiiing both becume iv.stricteil ami limiteil hy 
the euriX'nt Ktmctuix* of time, ^hll\^ educat.-iv ivalize the ilifficuU\ w hich iv.sult.s finm Muh org;niiz*itiun, 
and ^ome ;uv experimenting with diffei vnt arrangement i*f time, gi\»up .ni/a' aiul comi KiMtion, in>tnR tional 
activities, ami .stnictuiv of know k-ilge, but t^^jiadly school.s fimction ius the> ha\ e for two centurie.s. 

Moiite.sbon element<iry tA.'acliei-5x could offer a givat ileal u* the publk .schmil eduuttiH^ w ho iu\ oKed 
in experimeiit.s with new ;iri-angement> of i<chooling and, in particular, with tho>e who .uv .stniggliiig to 
iinpix>ve curriculum. Likewi.se, curix^nt .school ix'>tnicturing efforts ivgardiiig go\ernance and .scIukiI ba.Hd 
management could gi\'e much to Monte^^ori^ln.s w lio^e t mining uffeiXM j few niodel.s of .school mahcigcmenl. If 
appix>aclied in a >pirit of tnie iv.spect and ^erioU^ inteiv.st in leiUiting, pm-tnei'>!iip> .md e.xchahge.sbetwtvn 
Monte.ssori and public i^chooI teacher.s and ailniini>tratoi'^ could pix»ve to be \er\ u>eful - particularh ii* 
iuva.s with high eona'ntratiun.s of «it.n>k .student^. NAMTA niembei-^ or ^taiTat the W.ushington Montv.sM*ri 
Iiii^titute anil.st4ifTi*of the Ameriam Federation of Teachei-ix' Center fur Schi»t»l Re.stnicturing - if the.\ ha^'- 
nut yet — should ili>cu.s.s huW each could help the other in the effort to pixAide effecti\e .md .ippinpiiate 
education and iXilated >en ice^ to at-ii>k .student.s and their fanlilie^. 'Hioe .MM't.s of cl»n^el'Nltio^^ and 
meetings could and .should uccur at the district level as well. Both the opportunity t<» leani frimi each i»tlier 
and the .suiioas neeiLs ofat-ii.sk .^t'.ak'nt.s aiV too iniportiint to let pixwncei\ ed notion.s t»f w hat the other tloe^ 
get in the way of useful dialogue, llie.se eonv^jv^dioius ha\e begun in .several citie.sbut ntvd to bect»me iiioiv 
wide.spix-ad and sy.^ematic. 
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Magnet Schools 

Tlieiv i> a ntpiMIy ^i^aniiiic: national ili.^'iiNMun ixlmii fKiivnU' abilitv to sAvk)>^ the .^cIuhiI thfir cliiKlix ti 
uill alteniL Piv^dent ?>u>h Iuun cniplKtNizcd Mrlit)ol chuict* ^l^ tlu- main pilhu* i»f lii.s cduaitiun iK»lic\. 0\w 
fivqiiuntly iK^ed niotluKl of pn)\iiling t^cluKil chuicv i>tht* ik*\flopnK*nt of nia^u-t m-IkhiLs — ^cluH>l^ witli 
spt'ciaiizfd piti^-anuH wliicli .uv MippuMnl ti» attract >tudfnUs has^^d un tlu-ir iiitfiv>t in >mh pixi^-ani^N. 
Maple' >cluhil> iov piTliap.N lH\>t kiiouii fi^oni their ikh* in tlie lil70> :l^ UhA> fjr wiluntui-^ iir court -ortieivd 
de.<e|nvir*»tion. ni>tnct> whidi have ina»n)orated niainiet >c1iih)Ln for lipse^v^ition lia\e liad Mu-yinj: 
.success. NtmetlielcNN, nian\ currait piVjK»nent> fi»r M'hmil dioice poini lo nia^iet >c1iihi1,n ;l^ une \ui\ t«i 
allow paix»nt.< to choose their chilfbvnV a'luK)l. 

As tlie use i»f niiurnct .schiH»L> (or alternative pn»p"ain> Aithin >c1iooLn) >pivad, >e\ eral di>tnct^ ha\e 
c»vated MonteS.-ori m ]\ x)\> as leptimate ;ilteniati\ e> in tlie j»ublic >\ >teni. On it> faci* thi.^ i.^ a laudable nni\e 
and one which de>envs inciX'iused support. A lai^g^e piU't of ih\> boi k dtaLN with important ju»pect.s of the 
dcsiini and implementation if such pn)p-ains. 

A Very inijKH'Uuit caveat must be e\pivs.sed, ho\\e\en iv*^»U'din^ uncntical and o\erl\ enthu: hu^tic 
acceptiip.ce by Montesst»riaiis of ihe.se pmp-am>. WTiile «m>Aennj: the lon^'heiU\l call tii iiiauiHinitv the 
Moptessoii Metliod hit. the public sclimiU tlie development of Monte^^Mui mairiiet pm^-am^s anvi .schiK»l> 
desonvs very caivful >cmtiny. especialK with wg-dvd tt» the educ;aional outaniie.s ft»r at-n.^k students. 
Public education in the United State> i> a \er\ ptditical entiea\or, and Monte.sM^iiimb need to undeivUutd 



}VhUe answering the long-heard call to incorporate the Montessori Method into the 
public schools, the development of Montessori magnet programs and schools deserves 
very careful scrutiny, especially witit regard to the educational outcomes for at-risk 
students. 



well the |)olicy issue> involveil. School choice, in p:U'ticul:u\ is a much-debated, complex notion with nian\ 
possible outamiex Mapi^'t .sc1uh>Ls hold the jjotenti.il fur Kah jx^sltixe and neg;iti\e inipact.s on childiVM, 
pm-ticuhu-ly for those at risk to later failuiv. Mi>nte>.Norian.s lUuA be aw;uv of the ran^e of po.s.sible outconie> 
ami ensuiv that those childrai and youth traditionalK M*ncd |»tKirl\ b\ public .sc1um»1> ;uv not banned b\ 
decisions to implement Monte>Mjri pn»^ani.s in the .sclionLs. Tlie Hip'iK)cratic i»ath for ph\ Mcian.s >Uiie.s that 
they shouK*, at the nrif h asL ilo no h:u'm. Tliis hok Is tnie for Montessorians :t-i wvll. 

Tlieiv aiv several important considerations repr*U'dinu: ctjuitv in the u.se of niapiet .scIuhiIs. In di>trict.s 
when- magnet schcH>ls aiv ustul to pn)Vide choice, a nunil>er of critic; J question.s niu.st lie .ui.sweivii. hi 
theoiy. choice is sup|H)Sed to forcv scIiooI.n to inipi\i\e .so1uh>1.n will e:uni thek" eni-oHiner.Us, encoura.ae a 
wider nui^re o{ educational option:., anil pu.sh low ijualkj .scIuhiLn towiird .self-impivAenient. Tlio.s«.* .nvIiimjLn 
which do not meet paivnUil pivfeivnce.N will be faced with declining enmllmenLs anti u ill either improve or 
be forced to close. 

Tlii.< market model h:us produced succe.<> and failure in New York ( 'it>. for exiunple, w heiv "clii »ice" luus 
been avtiilable for .<t)nie time. Communitj District 4 {EiL<i Harlem) i.s fivquentlj eked :us a .succe.Ns >tory 
iv^r*u-din>r choice. Yet it mu.st jwinted iuit in .stitm^ tenii.s that choice work.s well in Di.st rict 4 IvcauM.^ it I^ 
part of ar. overall sduxil inipn>vement piuv.s.s that h;Ls bwn undenuis for fifteen > wu-s. Choitv w:us !iot the 
motive force for change; it w:is an in^vdient alonj; with nian.\ other in^vdient.s. Teachei> and admini.stra- 
tuiv over iHinsiderable time developed pi\jpx.uii> in theU' .sehooLs, civateJ .smaller, moiv jKM-Minal units 
\^i}J"» the .^chiK>l, cnifteil .ui e\emphu'\ piuviit infonnatkm .s\ .stem, and worked to iiiipitAe the coun.selnijj 
efforts ill their feeder element;u-y sc1uk>Ln. Onl> late in thi.s eff.>rt w^us paix*nl;il choicv added. ALm), the 
district is (len^^^ly jH)pulate(l anil all .scIukiI.s are iv.tM»nabh aia\s.sible. Pi'ublera.s ivinain, howe\er. For 
example, the district s bilinpfiial .^cluRiks and .s{H.*dil eduaition i/Aijri'imi.s ivmain .se^v^ated fami it> >c1uki1.n 
of choice (Ba.<tian, IViv is al.<o concern tkit low incoiae'cliildivn .still do not ivach achievement le\ei> 
;isi hijrh as thei;' nnov adranUtged peeiv. 
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Di^inci 4 hiis rcceived much publicity -ds a pu>itive eXcunple uf choice. Yet, the city of which it is a pai't also 
has a svstemwide high schuul magnet phin. New York Cit\ ^ choice plan hiUs nuignet schools competliigwith 
comprchensive neighborhood high ^chool^ and demon^t^ate^ un^ulpnsing results. ReseiU'chei-s have 
noted that, over time, four tiei-s of schools developed biUsed on a strict hierai'chy of resources anil 
opportunities. On the top iuv elite academic high school>, follow ed by specialized theme 'hools, vocational 
schools, and at the bottom iuv the neighborhood high ^chool^. Magnet bchool> are generally integiiUed, but 
neighborhood ^ehool> aiv imported to be entirely >egivgated - with low income minority studenti^ and 
have access to few re*bOurce>. Drepout ^ate^ in the^e schools for black and Latino students nmge frein fifty 
to eighty percent. Ann Biustian, of the New Worid Foundation, hcl^ ^tudied the^e .-choolb and note^ that New 
York pmvides an example of "false choices" because not all options ;ire equal (ibid., I989i 

Pi-ogramb of choice, if not ciuvfully planned to suit the specific cii'cumstances of the local community, 
can have a range of negati\ e impacts. One fivqueiitly cited criticism i^ that ceitiiin schools will skim off the 
high achieving ^tudenLs and good teachei-s — freciuently adopting >civening and soiling mechanisms - 
(h-ainmg ivsourceb frem pooivr bchool>. ^ Civil righLs mandates (i.e., bilingual education, special education, 
desegregation) may be ereded - as; in the example of New York City - w hen resouix-es ai-e redii^cted to 
miignet schools thereby encouraging re->egivgation. An overempha^is on test scorers cU<^ "^piwr of miignet 
bchool success m their competition for students can &en e to erode further a i)edagog>- of critical thinking 
and development of the whole child while encouraging teaching to the test. Differential acce:r> to infoma 
tion (i.e., middle clasb anil wealthy pai-ent? get to "Know" more about ^chool options than do low income 
minority pai-entsj about magnet prcgi-ams assures differential access to those schools. 

In a sybtematic and detailed btud> of high >chiK)l admi>bion and premotion policie^ in foui* major citie> 
- New YoVk, Chiciigo. Boston, and Philadelphia — Donald Vtoore and Suzanne Davenport (19S9) describe 
venous inecjuities occurring in magnet school prograln^ in tho>e cities Theii* re^port, "The New Lnpivved 
Starting Machine,*' examines placement and labeling practice.^ u>ed in high ^chool admi>>iun, within ^chi»ol 
tracking and grouping, and practices employed in premotion from grade to gi-ade. 

Moore and Davenport note that bchool by stems (and an\ lai*ge organization) operate w ith a o )mi)lex .-et 
of placement and labeling systems. In schools, the results of the>e practices over time have become 
controversial. The authoi-s note foiu- areas with implications for educational equity: 

• Magnet schools anil pregi-ams within schools have increa>ed tb-amaticall\ in all foUi' ^chool ^\>temb 
mid have been praibed by proponents of educational choice as? a potent means for impn^ving 
educational quality Yet other researchei-s and analysts have iU-gued that the admissions practice of 
many of these magnet schools dre stiicked against the u\ enige ui'ban student and ha\*e created a set 
of viitually pri\'ate schools within public school systems. 

• Tracking and ability gix)uping within schools have been defended as w-a\ s of gi\ ing the most tiileiited 
students, especially capable minority and low-income students, access to a chaHenging academic 
cunnculum that will prepare them for college. Yet such grouping has been criticized cLs lea ving low t r 
track students with a school experience characterized by low exiJe*.tations and n»te lemming. 

• Special ei'uciition has been expandeil di*amatically and ad\ocated iis a means for meeting special 
needs of studenti> heretofore neglected by public schools. Yet its critics chm-ge that special eduaition 
often needlessly separates students frem tl e mainstream educational pregram and that mam of the 
placement and labeling decisions made about students who ai-e sUpposedl> mildl> handiaippetl are 
capricious and do not lead to improved student perfomance. 

• Many school systems ha\'e declared social premotion to be a m)t ciiuse of piMjii\ pivpm'ed high ."^^^*Hll 
graduates unci haw instituted stricter premotion policies, biising premotion fnim gi-atle tu gi-ade on 
standardized tests measuring pregi-ess thix)ugh system-wide cui'ricula. Yet critics of retention 
conclude that there is decisive evidence that increased use of retention fails In impni\e student 
achievement and gix^atly increases the likelihood that students will drep out. 

Then- re^^earch offei> a rich review of often sabtle, unseen, and unintended practices which sen e to 
fost^^r inequities w ithin the educational s> stem, particuhui> within miignet progmm.% Montess* >rians w hi ► 
wish to ensure educational equity, and who iU*e concenied about the quality of schooling fur >tudents 
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- jnsidei-ed at-risk, would du \\ ell tu review Muuiv and Davenjiort ^ i-epuil. Monte^feurian^ w hu .uv in\ul\ ed 
in prepaiing magnet programs can leani frum the etjuitv pixiblem^ fuund in debign and implementaiiun of 
similar progi-ams in these foui- cities. 

All educators must be concemed with the pixivi^ion of high quiilit> eduaition for all chikii-en and youth. 
Those considered at ri^k ilo not have acce^^ to the quality of prugram^ available to theii' w ealthier peerb. The 
rehabilitiition of inner-cit> and rui-al ^chool^, the lowering of cla^5^ ^ize. the i^ebuilding of deciiv ing ph}>ical 
plants, the i-ecruitment «uid appropriate tnuning of a talented and i^epi^sent^itive U;acher coipb, the 
improvement of cuniculuin and instruction to be challenging and flexible, the accent, to a range of nece^^n* 
social and health ser\ice^. are all centi'al and fundamenuil needb which mubt be met if educators are lu be 
i-esponsible to theii* profe^^ion and theat -risk children ciurently i^ened poorl> b> that profei^ion, 

B:v>tian states the problem well: 

• Optimalh.chuice willfollow fn^marestnicturing program thatunriunj^thatalK^tudenusha\uiiualit> altematl\u^ 
{yom which to chuoscs all families will be fulK Infurmed df their uptiun>. all ^'t<^ff^ will bi? engijged b\ .uid tnuneii 
for their school misj^ion. aiul ever> participant will ha\e equal access, both ph^i'ical and cultural accev.-;. tu the 
school of choice. 

• In the absence of ideal conditions, there are a number of potential prublcm> tu a5?i»c»2^ in e^tabli^hing aiiv chuice 
plan. First and furemost. wq .should be concerned about the potential for the further i^egreg-ation of Audent> 
iilong the well-entrenched line> of ckist^, mce. gender and handicapping cunilition. Thi^ i^ not onh an it^ue of 
whether choice plaiiji are non-selective, or mndomly accept non-resident applicants (B;u?tian. 1989x 

Montessorians should continue to help improve the qualitv of education of all childi^n in the public 
schools, but must be particularl> cognizant of the c-pecijil situat ion facing cliiltlren and youth at ri^k and work 
doubly h;u*d to ensure that these young people ai"e apprupriatel> ^er\ed. Magnet ^chool^, in p..rticuliu- 
instances, might be appropriate tools to use in the endeavor to meet the eduaition;U need^ of at-ri>k 
students, but Montessorians must be diligent and en>ure that the concenl^ noted above are addre^5^ed, and 
not be accomplices in perpetuating educational ^egregation, Rather. Montesbori;m^ niu.st be a \ oice ~ in 
word and action - for at lisk children and youth tii* w*is» i\I<una ^Iontei»v*on deciidet' ago in San Lorenzo. 

FOOTNOTES 

'Ewn-muKTMf thui chapter :ihouM haw. in hL.i»rher (^'^kao<^p> .f theODFbtfik.A W^^m *ifAmt'nca'sBiifiiin,Afu\gaida tor 
thk W.Ws: ,\ Onldrcii s Dethf^^^ Budg^ t, and ^hmlx \ rtj^ixKid it frctiuently 

'At this writing:. th:*t bill h;i> bt-en heM up b> ounmittw, ^Ic^pitt- hi\ in>; Ux*u pas^^^^j b> b*4h the Houm» .inil Senate. The pniducl vi 
an unprecetlcnti-<l o>alition if mori' than a humlixil etlucatlun .ml childa-n > }xrt«up>. the ABC bill offenv hnpt* for thMU>»ind> of u»u 
income childrvn ant I their families. Hiipi^fuHy that bill will Kv\»mt' law by the time this bot^k ^oj^ to print. 

mie proci-x^ i>f >kimminj: ha.^ not been a^k-quatcU rfs^'archt^l. A a-v ieu . ►f iihkali.«n.il literature relate*! to >kimmm)» an«i magnet 
>cb>i>!s can^be fouml in the unpub!bhe<l dk^Tt^ition. ""The impact nf nMn>»*Iwti\e ma>,mei >ehivl> .m a pre(!omin.iiei> BiacK 
community" (Tim Duax. Uniwri^itv of Wl.<con.<in .MilwaiiJ U»?«Hw .--'kimmin^: i.^ a omipliaiteJ phenumenon in <<hoiA >\ >tem> \\v h 
mainiot pn>jn^im.< which h.x^been more talked ab«mt than >:»jdi.«il. Th^»><* hu wnw of .^kimmin^ refer nitirtM)ften ti»>iu<lie> which 
cijmpare public ;mdpawhiaIc<bK.I>Mrtustu.lic>.iemon>tratin>;th».t^«H.-uiIclu^^ 

or simi)ly write ol skimming in an c-v<^i> fnrmat rather thin i-itin^j evh^ncc of what actuall> i> Uikin>» piaci* m citie> with mkijmct 
>ch*K>I pn>jrram>. 

Often iX'M'iu-chers haVi not Wn cle;4r in deiTriing the t>i»e> of nu^ntei ^ n>)Triini> tho> aa* wntm)! alx»ut. Seit*cli\e majmet 
schools iu>\ttf: formal or infornuil seU vtion criteri<i^ and nonM*lecti\e maj^^^'t xh>^jl »acivptm^: all ^tudenl^ *m a lolterv ba>i>i jtre 
often blvndeti tn^jether in j^rm-raliztKl di>cussion. 

Recent n-MMrch by Don.i!d M.Hm' and *us>4Kriate> v\hith rxamineii hijjh >ch»HiLs in four lanre eitie> ^tjli did not <hstm^^ic»h 
S4»Wti\v frr>m nons<*!cctive pn»gnim>. Hi> c^mc!uM.in> aiv Uutulujnc^il - M-hM.ks rtith Mrlettun cntena do mile* :\ >c*li-ct ihkim i>ffi 
His n senrih .d<4i ptthercd n«» aUUi «in eK*mentar> >ch»Ni^. (Ither cities h;i\e attemptinl nonM'Iecti\e m;^mel sch<K>i pn>>:ram>: 
Minneapolis. St. PouK .Milw^iukee. St. Um.<, ami Denwn 
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Tlie Montessori school has a specific curriculum with specific materials which form an 
interrelated whole with many cross references. The following series of lists and 
outlines serves several purposes. The introduction to the ^^prepared environment 
establishes a Montessori philosophy and attitude as a way of understanding the 
psychological use of the materials. The lists describe the necessary equipment needs 
for any Montessori school. Tlie outlines are not definitive, but they give the non- 
Montessori trained administrator a sense of curriculum scope and sequence and of the 
comprehensive nature of the program. Tlie lists of materials provide a minimal 
expectcHon of what should be included in a Montessori classroom. 
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THE PREPARED ENVIRONMENT 



by Jean K.Miller, Ph.D. 



INTRODUCTION 



The prepared en\ ironment ii> an important aspect uf Muntet^ri. It^ purpu^e ii> tu pruvide the be^t 
jx^bfeible cunditiun^ fur the uptimum functiuning and development of the childivn for whom it ib pix)\ ided. 
Monte^^uri i^ particularly concerned with the uptimum develops .ent of infant^, children and adoIefc>cent^. 
Obberviition of develuping human beings* within piX'pared envii'unmenlb in manv different cuuntrie& uf the 
wurld ha6 enabled Muntei>5orians> uver the yearb to de\'elup and refine the cuncept uf tht prepared 
environment in urder tu better i>er\ e the uni verbal needb uf children. Thi& increase in aw^rene^b uf uni\eri>al 
need^ and the resulting ribe in cuns>ciuUbnei>i> abuut huw to meet thu^e need& i& a never ending pruce&& — 
pait uf the continuing de\'elupment \\ hich ii> an uuti^landing characteristic uf the Munte^suri mo\ement. 



The univei'bval needt> which are tu bt served by the prepared ^environment include both physical and 
psvchic needs. Of the twu, the phyt-ical needs are the must easily delineated. They include food, clothing, 
shelter, movement in space, self-preservation, and a secure physical tenitory in which to develo[x The 
psychic needb include culture, belief ^y stems, adornment (b> means of which membership with one s social 
group is achieved), a good self-image, love, and a secure emotional temtorj' in which to de\'elop. 



Human beings are endowed with universal, innate tendencies which ser\'e to satisfy their vital needs. 
Human tendencies cire aided in the fulfillment of the vital needs b> the sensitive [periods. These periods are 
times when children exhibit an intense interest in movement, language, order, etc. Human tendencies 
include movement, orientation, exjjloration, order, w'urk'acti\ ity exactness, repetition, control of one's own 
error, self-control, self-perfection, mathematical mindabstraction, civative imagination, communication, 
and independence. 



When considering how these needs and tendencies an; to be met in the lives of young children, it i* eas> 
to see huw the Montessori setting is an addition to, not a replacement of the home. The need for food, 
clothing and transportation is met primarily h} the home, while both places pixjvide shelter and op[>or 
tunities for movement in space. Defense against disease and various dangers is also a function of both. I n the 
Montessori setting adheivnce to health laws, a safe environment — secuiv from intruders — and the 
establishment of ground rules serve to piu* ide a protecti\e environment for physical development. In the 
preschool environment the giXiund ililes are set b> the teacher while in the elemental*}' clai>ses the> aiv 
formulated by the children. 

Dr. Miller is currently Currwulutn Intplt'/ntfutorat Gnfmfmd Munk\^t>un Scfivol in M'lhvaukift , Wi^aMw^tn. She ha.s a 
Mmterhand Ph.D. m Education and is a lecturer in Montessori music, certified by A.M. L 
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The Task of the Child From Birth to Age Six 

At biilh children have the puteiitialitj of uecumiiig a member of any cultui^e, B> the iige of t»L\ they ha\e 
become an identifiable member of their cultiuv v\ hethui* it be Ameriam, Abian, Eiuxjpean, etc. The Uti?k uf 
each child from birth to age bix \b to cuni>ti'uct a human being. In thib pmce^b of cuntjtiaictiun chilcb'en 
oriented to their en\imnment in their time, place i.nd cultuix:. Again, the home it* the piiniiU'^ source uf the 
raw material fur lh\^ belf-cun^tiaictiun by childivn, Tlie Munte^buri en\ii\)nment thixjwb light un and 
thei'eby helps childivn tu dibcuver and fucub un aspects uf their bucieties cultiu'e. Fur thib reil^un the 
prebchuul Muntvbburi en\ iixjnment pixjx ideb practiail life materials appixjpriate tu the cultiuv, u^eb butiUii 
c<il, zoulugiciil and geugi'aphiciil examples fi^om the children's uwii siu'mmdingb and uffers the best 
examples uf music, art, etc., so that the children can accumplish this self-cunstmctiun with the help uf the 
bebt building mateiialb the cultui'e hiis tu uffer. Muntessuri elementally en\iix)nment> build un that which 
W'^i^ begun in the pivschuul su childi'en m'e helped to cuntinue theii' develupmeiit un a higher level. 

Belief Systems 

The belief system ur ivligiuus ioim w hich a child s spiiitual needs t<ike is det^innined primarily b> the 
home. Some private Montessori settings address themselves to a pai'ticuhu* fonn. 

Nature and Interdependence 

Muntessuri en\il•onment^ ^huuld iiid childi'en in the develupnient uf an awiuvness, appi'eciatiun and 
sensitivity tuwiu'ds natuiv, anil cUi undei^Uuuling uf the interdependence uf all living and nun-living things 
in the univei'se. 

Clothing 

For the yuungei- child, the hume detemiines the t>^je uf cluthing and adurnnient w hich cletu'ly indicate 
the parents' sucial gixjup ur the ^ucial gixjup tu w hich they iispiiv. Older childivn ^huw their owii tcl^te and 
social identifiaition by the clothing they select. 

Self-Image 

The self-image uf a child is stixmgl} cuiulitiunedby the hunie. The Muntes^uri pivschuul \vu!'k> toWtU'd.s 
oLivngthening a guud self-image b> jjreparing an en\in)nnient wheiv a child ain develup cuinpetencies 
which, in tuni, build confidence and independence. These cumpetcncitcv .uv fut^teivd by parallel and 
sc^juential materials w hich iuv cleiU'l^\ presented by an adult w hu htl^ ub.^en ed the child's need^ ami le\el uf 
development. The adult adhel•e^ tu the adage, "Help b\ demun^trating aiiJ ciiuifjing, nut by cunvcting",^ 
in urder tu pmtect and pivserw the yoimg child's develuping feelingi^ uf cumpetency Material^ and 
pmcetknvs iUV pm\ided which fu^ter independence. Vaiiuus acti\itie^ in the Pi'actiail Life iuva develop 
skills in self-aiiv, and the exercises of gi'ace and cuurtc.sy give the child cunfideiice in ^ucial Mtuatiuns. Built 
in cuntixil uf ermr in ma^^riaLs make^ it pu^^ible for childivn tu figinv things uut fur thembolves rather than 
referring tu an adult. Of cuur^e, if theiv iU'e tuu many adult^ in the eiivimnment, the childivn aiv tempted tu 
cisk for help unnecesi^irily and ivmain unduly dependent. 

The Iniportimce of I/)ve in the Environment 

Love should be an impurttint and puweiful ideality in an> envlixinment. Studies ufwell-au'ed-fur infanUN 
in British uiphaniigeb during the Secund World War ^huwed that the luve uf a signifiamt uther wa^ 
necess<iry fur infanUs tu piVbeiTe the will tu live. Wlthuut lu\e, they died. Tlie luve uf the child fur the piuvnt 
and the luve uf the piU^ynt fur th" child iUV necest><u*y fur the tiiie inner develupment uf ^elf-cuntml in the 
child. In the Muntessuri pivschoul the en\ iixjnment i^ prepaivd with love fur the chikl w ho will li\ e in it. The 
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low of the teacher fur the chiKi i.s not the biinie ius pm'ent<il love, nor .should it e\'er tr\ to trike the [jlacv of 
paivntiil iuve. It i.s in.steail the love ami concern of adult.s \s ho w Lsh to piwide the be^t pu.^Mble comlition.s for 
the chililV optimum functioning anil development within thu Montei>bori .setting. Tlli^ ciuv ami concern 
carrie.^ owr into the enviix)nment of the elenient<uy school. 



Tlierc ;uv nKin> ingivilient.s in pno\iiling a .secuiv. emotional territory in which chililivn can ile\eloiji. 
TlieiX' i> the p\v\ i.sion t)f »i ><ife, | >h> Mcal en\ iixniment . Tlieiv ii> aU) the intiingible <iualit\ of the "tone" of the 
pivp«uvil envinuiment w hich i.s >et b\ the piincipal for the whole ^clu^ol «ind b\ the teacher for hi.s ur her 
iniliviilual cliUNMDoni. Tlii.s "tone" ma\ be either po.sitive or negative in ixjlation to the w hole gfiXiup or in 
ivLition to inili\ iilu»il (.hildivn. Tlie teacher am choo.se to aiUliv.sb hinuself or hei>>elf to either the be^t or the 
\\oVi>i in an\ g^\en chiKl »ind b> .so iloing "feeiLs" that p«irt of the chi^ !. Tlie corixjct choice for a Monte.s.sonaii 
i.s to pmxiile pu.sitive >uppurt >o that the within each chlKl can gixjw iinil develojj. Monteb^o^ t^iiil, 
"Never .speak ill of a chiKi in hi> pix\sence ur in hi.s ^ib^Mice...," becau.se .she lUu^el*^tool^ that even ^pealdng ill 
uf «in ab.sent chilii wouKl >et up a feelii ig tone that w uuld be ^en^ed anil iv.spunded to b\ the child w hen in the 
piwsence of tho.se people who harboi'ed an ill opinion of him ur hen Tlie pivpaivd enviitiument ^hould 
^uppurt «i|jo.siti\e emotional climate among the childivn b> piwiding e^^ential giX)und ^lle^, the e^^ence of 
which i.s that one i.s not five to hiUTn one.self or otIiei>, or to di.sturb uthci> or their wurk. Tlie e.\erci.se^ uf 
^•ace and courte.s\ aix' le.s.sun.s in po>iti\e, >ocial interactioL.s w hich pni\ ide the meaii.s for inteipivting «iiid 
auTyingout thegixiund iiile.^ in a po.^itive manner. 



Ju>t il^ the en\ii"onment i.s pivpaixnl to meet the uni\el*^al iieed.s of childivn, ^o i.s it pivpaivd to 
*iccummudate the univei'bal tendencies w hich eiuible children to fulfill tho.se need^ One oftho.se tendencies 
i^ explonitiun. Tlie eii\ iixjiiment i.s >et up to enable childix^n to exploiv \ariou.s e\er>'da\ t«l^k^, to expluix- 
ijualitie.s uf nuiterial.s, to e.\ploi\? language and matllematic^. to exploiv M)cial I•elatioIl.ship^, etc. Tlie 
tendency lu orient one.self i.s helped b> isolating qu<x^vie^ of things and, on the ba^i^ of .sufificient expeiieiice, 
cr\>t;illiziiig tho.st* qu»ilitie.s w ith appnjpriate word.s. Tlii.s gi\e.s childivn niuiv pu.s.sibilitie^ for ixjcognizing 
ami labeling qualitie.s in an\ environment in which they find them.sehe.s. Tlie ^tud> of matliematic;?, 
^eogiiiphs, buUuu, eti.., also .lid.s childiXMi > oiieiitiition to the wider envimnnient outride of the Monte.s.soii 



The tenilency fur order allow .s the human mind to put things into ivlatioii.sliip.s, It i.s the ba^i.s of 
con.stnicti\e actl\ it\, langu»ige, .sequenti«il thought «ind phuining. Tlie pivpared em iiX)iinient i^ an orderh 
envii-onment. Related niatenal> iuv giX)Uped together and within each giX)Uping i> a logiail, orderK 
.se<juence. Each mateiial hius it^ own place. Tlie e.xteiTial order of the en\ iiX)iiment piX)\ ide^ childivii w itli a 
.^ecuiv frainew'urk. Tlie e.\teni«il en\ iiXJiunent iil.su help^ childi"en develup and become incl•eil^ingl^^ awaix* of 
their iiitenial, mental order. W^en thi> lia> ivaclied *i certiiin level, the e.\teniiil order i.s no longer ^u vit«ill> 
important for chlldivn. Howe\i >ince thl> h«ippen^ «it diftei*ent time> for diffeivnt chikb'en. the orderliness, 
int^ictneNs, and cumplctenes.s uf the Munte>.suri en\ iix>nment nuKst be maintained, pcUlicuhu'K fur the t^<ike 
of the childivn whu >till need the exlenial urder fur the development of their nieiitiil cUuity In the 
elenientiin chts> w heix- mo.st childivn have or w ill boon have achieved a mental order, the e.xtenial order i.s 
still imporliuit for the eiU^e of functioning of the whole chiss. 



(\inimunication, both \erbal and iionv^erbal, is another tenilenc> of human beings. Tlie piXipaivd 
en\ii*uiimeiit allow b for the five interaction of the cliildivn. limited only bv the gixiund iiiles, and it aid.s the 
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tlevelupment uf each ehikl i> ^ulf'L^\|Jlv^^ion thi"uLigh nian> acti\ itiui> anil L^\^^rci^^^^. Vaiioius maturialb iVuIaU.- 
parts uf the childV language in order to bnng clarit\ to the chiklV mind concerning the effective use of 
language. 

Abstraction, Creative Imagination, Memory, iMathematicai Mind 

Tie human mind ha^ a tendency for abstraction. Thi.^ lViluil•e^ the e.\erci^e of memurv, ereatiw 
inii latiun, and the mathematical nature of the mind. Specific e^erci^e^ within the pivpared en\ ii-onment 
\\l,i^.u mobilize and thereb\ aid the development of memon include game^ iu>bociated with the .^en.sorial 
matenalh, and comnuuuLs \shich gi'aduall> inclVil^e the number ami complexity of action.s to be acted out. 
Imagination i.s fo^telvd thixjugh the acqui^ition of a fund of ival infomation dunng the year.s before ^ix. Thi^ 
fund of facts senses a.s the biisi^ for a real flowering of eon^t^^cti\'e imagination iifter the age of ^i^. The 
mathematical minil i^ developeil iu a logical, orderly way with the help of the Moutessoii mathematics 
mat^iiak Tliese materials aid the undei-sUuiding of Viuiou.s mathematiail pixjcesse.s in such a \\a> that the 
chiKlren come to an underst<miling of the p|•oces^e^ themselves — if the materials ha\e been pixjperl} 
pivsented and if the children iU'e given the opportunity to work w ith the materials to theii' s<ai>faction. 
Besitles building real comprehension, the acti\ ities enable the children to memori/.e man> of the arithmetic 
fect^ without the feeling of chiidgery usually associated with this tiisk. 

Ilepetition, I^rfection, Augmentation 

Spontaneous ivpetition with inteivst is another tendency w hich enables humans to l«ike an item or idea 
anil work it over and o\'er until the item will e\actl>' fit its* puqjose. This repetition is fur the sake of 
perfection, not for the sake of ivpetition. Within the pivpared en\ ii-onment the materiaLs need to be exact so 
that the quality or concepts the> have to ivveal will be most ivadil^ disceniible. Exactness in matc'rials 
encourages the ivpetition nece.ss<a\\ for this ili.scenunent to t<ike pkice anil corivspoiuls to a tnd> human 
tendency and need. Incomplete, imperfect, and ill-niainltiined materials discourage ilepetition and e\en 
pixvent choice for man\ chikiivn. Wliile ivpetition can Uike \ariou.s fonn.s in the pix^schuok during the 
elementiiry age it often Uikes the fonn of augmentidion of the work, rather than simply iloing an acti\ it\ the 
Siuiie way over and over. 

Self-I\;rfection, Evaluation of Work 

Moving toWcU'ds self-peifection i.s the human tenilenc> that enable.s the child to work a^ long <u> i.s 
necessiiry to appixjach the goal of perfection in movement or whatever the chikl necnLs to perfect. Self 
eontml (the ability to be miister of oneself, to do w hat one need.s to do rather than be the prisone)' of w hinus) 
aid^ the development of self-perfection w hile the human tendency \jj look foi a coutml of erix»r enables the 
pei*son to realize wheiv perfonnance is les^ than perfect. During the pivschool >ears, materials anil 
exercises w ith a built-in contixjl of eriw, utilized in en\ ii-onments w heiv teachers allow mist<ike.s cLs much cus 
pu^^ible to be a pri\ tite matter, help childi'en look at mistakes ius imporUint piece.s uf Infonnation w 1 lith the> 
can u^eto impmve their perfonnance without embarra^^ment. In elemenUu"> cLls^us, cliildi-en meet weckl> 
or biweekly w ith their teacher for indi\ iilual confuixjnces in which the> aiv co-evaluatuj-s of their ow n work, 
thus- developing both judgment and a feeling of owiiei-ship about their work. 

PHYSICAL iVSPECTS OF THE ENVIRONMENT 

Tluis fiu; the pixipaivd envii^onment hil^ been consideivd in temis of how it meets the univeivvil needs 
and tendencies of human beings. Now specific lu^pects of the envii-unment will be considered. 
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Classroom Size 

Ideally the cla^tilX)um envh-unment .should be 1500 Mjuaiv fttt. Thi.s allow s adei|uat/ i?pace for the 
incluMon of idl nece^5HtI•> aix-a* ii^ well .l^ adeijuate bpace foi fiVedom of movement for a clil^^ v*'35 cliiKh\;n. 
VHth fewer childiX'ii, the ^helve^ ma> be ^o aiT.uiged ti* block off extra space. The enNifonment for tliree to 
t>L\ yeai* olds should feel **home>." Too liU'ge a fepace makes the chikhxiii feel lo^t. That feeling unilel7^line^ 
concentnition and orderly behavior. For elementary cliisses w hei\i the cohe^ion of the bocial gi-uup is \ itall> 
important, moms that aiv too lai'ge for tlie number of occupants contiibute to a loss of tliat cohesion. 

Classroom Shape ^ 

Montessori i"ecomnicnded jxilygonal i'oom> — hexagonal or octagonal in ^llape. Tlie ^iile^ of ^uch space^ 
lend them^el^e^ to immediately ai^acent, open Mde ix>oms and piwide much moiv intelv^t. WTien that i^ 
nut po^5>ible, Mjuaiv oi' netuiy squiuv I\)om^ piX'ferixnl o\er long, nariw I'ecttuigiihu mom^ or a ^e^e^ of 
moms where visibility of the w^hole class is limited or impossible. 

Large and Small Motor Control 

'Die envii-unment itself should piwide a contivl for childi'enV movements. If theiv is no need to be 
auxiful, no conbequence for c^lrele^s mo\'ement, then theix* i^ no need to fuilher i-efine motor contixjl. Noi^e 
tlampening flooiing frUch il^ caqjeting, immu\..Me fumituiX', iiibber tipped legs on fui-nitui*e, and unbreak- 
able objects, do not foster thib development. Tht ut.e of fiimituiX' thitt i^ light in w eight, a tile or wood floor 
and a number of biXiidvablt- objects aill foi' the development of finer and finer motor contml. This i.s especially 
importimt at the piX't-chool level wheiXi children uw ix^fining and perfecting their movement^. 

Child-Size Fbmiture 

The fuiniituiv .md funiit.hings ^hould, of coiu"se, be appmpiiate in ^ize foi- the childi*en using them. 
Suiii-s should be deep enough t^o that \'er> young ch ildren am ^tep with both feet on each ^tep. Tlie height of 
each st«p ru> well a^ the height of the banister should be appixipiiate for childi\!ii. Dooi' handle^ ^houkl be low 
and eil^ily manipulated, drinking fountain^, ^ink^ and toUet^^houldbe of .tppi-opriate ^ize and height. Since 
theiXfaiX' tluve age^ of childi^en in the en\ h-onment, theiv should ideitlly be t.e\'eral size^ ol tilble^ and chair^. 
Bodilj diK-onifort^, tau^sed b\ .such things at. elbow t. raised to meet tlie table or dangling feet that aumot 
touch the floor, ciui be cintical factors in shortening j)eiiods of concenti*ation. 

Tables, Chairs and Working Mats in the Preschool 

At the pivschool level thei-e need not be a titble foi* each child, but titblet. ^hould be for indi\ iilual Use 
(not for two or moiv childi-en). In addition to the indi\ idual tables theix* should be one lai'gt- circular tiible 
w hich has space foi' t.i\ childix;n, oi* two semicb'cular titble^, or two tinipezoidal tiibles which may be put 
tugetiier for gi-uup wui'k. Tlie latter would pnA ide more flexibility in iUTangement. Chaii-s for the circuhu' 
tiible could include three i-eguliu* chairs and three with anns. The total number of working tipace^, counting 
both tablets and W'oi"king mat^, should add up to a few moiv than theiv cira childi-en in the chl^s. Table^ and 
floor spaces ^huuld be Intei^peiVed with one another m) there is both gixiatei* challenge of movement and 
moi'e privacy available at the work spaces. 

Tables, Chairs and Working Mats in the Elementary School 

Tlie elementary chisMVom has the opposite cUTangement a^ far cl^ tiible.v, chau> and w orking nlat^ aiv 
concemed because the cliikh'en aix; now Nei*} Njciable and their discussion of theii' work is linportant in 
aiding the development of the l'e^l^oning mind. Thei-efoiv, the t<iblet. ai-e mainly for gi-oups of two to six 
children w ho ai-e working together. A few inili\ idual pIace^ aiv a\-jiilable for chi'kh-en w ho choose to work 
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iJone fmin tinnf to time and fur the child w hu hii& difficulty concentrating w hen other chiKhvn .ire aix^und. 
Mats iire available for work that lends itself to working on the floor. 

Colors of Fbmishings 

In the piX'>chool chi^M'ooin, the tilbIe^ bhould be painted in attractive color^ w hich eiu^ilj >ho\\ du.^t and 
du-t and thuy invite cleaning by the children. For both the preschool and the elementiu-y, piuskfl color.-, 
piwide a plecii>ing backgi-uund on which to place the materials, while brightly coloanl backgix)und.s, 
e.specially inten^e yellow, amse eye fatigiie and thius ^horten the period of concentration. Working mat^ 
.should alVo be plain color.s ^o that w hen materials aix* placed on them the eye naturally lvyt^ on the maUiri<il> 
and doeb not have to ^train to ^eparate the material^ fix^m a bu^y backgiX)und. Th\t> principle of jii-oviding a 
plam background ^o that the materials i^Umd out ^houId be followed in the w all>, i>helve>, flooring and eVen in 
tht clothing i^elected by the adult who will be demonstrating n'lateriaI^, Soft, muted colors in the funli^h 
ing>, floor, \vii\\i> and ceilingb pmmote .i feeling of cilImnei^^ and rehixation. Since bright colons are containeil 
within the material.-, the materials are^ w hat attract the eye and focu> the attention of the childre-n. 

Wooden Fbrniture 

Wooden furniture^ and .sheK ing aiv much preferable to metiil iind laminated pI*i^tic. The latter give^ a 
veiy hai>h feeling to the reom w hile wood c^)ntribute^ a Wiunnth to the .unbiance of the en\ ii\)nment. Woutl 
also piwides increased oppoitunities for the child to become involved in its caix\ 

LighMng 

Natiu-al lighting ii> much preferred to artificial. WTien artificial lighting Is nece.st^irN, it i^ be.st not to 
have flore*scent light^. Tlie ^tead^ buzz contribute^ to fatigue and the rapitl flickering antl glare cau^e^ 
headaches in Njme peoj^le. If floiv>cent lighting is renjuired b\ ^ti^te or lociil regulatiens then u^e "full 
spectnim" light bulb^ so that all the color.s in natural lighting will be pre^ent. Hie be^t .solution i.s, of cour.se, 
to have adecjuate w indow .space to let in natural light. Tlie winilow ^ .should be low enough ^o that the 
children may have a view of the outdoors. 

Display of Materials 

"The cupbocuxls and ^heIve^ ^houId...be placetl so a^ to give preminence to certiiiii niat^jriaks. Some of 
them, for iii.st;ince the pmk t-ower, the bn»ail ^t<iii; the long reiLs <ind the number i\;d.s, tle.sen e <i >pecial place 
w hich make.s them stiind out."- 'Die materiaI^ on the .shelves .^hould be arrangeil in such a wa> that thea^ i.s a 
clear dehneatiun between one material and the next. Tlii.s means that tlie shelves ma} nut be too crew tied 
with materials and that the m.iteriiil.s mu.st be neatly iU'ranged, not one on top of behind the other, '^le 
^helve^ .shouUl be low enough so that the chiUlren may reach the materiaks without ilifficulty. Since materiiil.s 
are- to be tiiken fn^m the .shehe.s for use, the belks and the tone bars, w hich are Usually to be pla>'ed w here 
they are displayed, should be on their owii special cabinet wiiich is clearly not a shelf. 

Plants 

Living pIant^ are to be included in the prepared enviixinment. Some of the planU* should clearl> 
illu.strate the partes of a plant, w hile the leaw.s of sariou.s plants .should pit)vide Ii\ ing illu.stration.s of fonn.s in 
the leiif cabinet. Flowering plant.s pnj\ iile mean.s to stud> tiie piuLs of a flow er, different foiTn> of corolla.->. 
etc. Real exi)erience w ith live plant.s pivcedes the mimenclature material for the study uf plant^. 
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Animals 

ITie Siime i^ tniu for animal^. Real experience with live ^peciIneu^ pl•ece^^e^ work with the iiomeiicla- 
tuiX' Ciird^. Theix; .shouKl be .inimiil> to i\;pi\r>ent each of the fi\e cla^^e,s of ^ e^tebrate^ (fi^h, amphibian^ 
ixjptiles, bird^ and m.lnlmal^X well a> i\;pre>entati\'et. of the phyla of in»secU>. If the cl^^^M•oom en\ in>n- 
ment i.s small, «ill of the,se aninuiLs and ii l^ect^ neeil not be in the en\ iixjnment at the ^ame time. Pix>\ i.sion for 
pt'oper maintenance nia> be matle bv includin^^ Mich L-n\ in>nment»s ius an aquarium, atjuaterrarium, 
ternuium, inseetarium, etc. 

Display of Children's Work 
A display could be available so that the childi-en can .'^haix^ their work if they choo.se. 

The "Line" For Movement 

The piX'paivil enviixinment .should inckule a line on the floor lai^e enough .^o that all the chiKlren can 
walk> march, .sldp or nin tt>gether on it in time to mu.sical accompaniment^. Tlieiv should be long .str.iight 
.sections going the lengtli of the en\ iiDnment. The emls of the long section^ may be conuectetl b v a gentl> 
cuning line, never by bixjken .straight lines. If necessary the line ma.\ wintl iu-ouinl peimanently fixed, 
obstacles .such a^ ^helve.s, however, the tu^l^ ^hould not be too abiiipt fur rapidly moving childivn to 
maneuver siifely. In the pix\school chuss a ^maller ellip^e nia,\ be pmvitled inside the larger line for the 
smalle^t children w ho tend to walk ver.\ .sK>wl.\ at fii-st. For both pixjschool and elemenUir.\ chi^ses it is 
imi)Oitiint to remember that the line i.s ft>r movement, it is never for .sitting. The line it^self need not be w itler 
than three quarterns of an inch and it mu^t be a M)f t color for it i^ to be onl.\ a faint indication of w here the feet 
are to go, rather than a visual distraction in the reoni. 



Whole Class Meetings 

In the preschool theiv need not be an aixra in the mom whei-e the w hole cl;l^^ ain .sit dtiwn together. If 
this Ls needed, the envireninent i.s ivarranged for this temporary puipose with the help of the chikhvn. 
ElemenUu\v children do need to sit together for chiss meetings, di^cu^sion^, imports, etc. Tliere may be an 
open area for this pmi)ose, or the furniture may be rearranged as necessiiry. 



Delineation of Work Space 

TlieprepaiX'denvux>nmentpix>vide.schildre'n with clearly delineated work spacers its another wa> U)aid 
concentration. ITie edges of the tiible tup^ and of the work maUs .show the areM^ within w hich the matenals 
are^ to be contiiined and thus gi\'e focus to the childre^n s concentr.itit^n. Wall to wall ciiipeting doe.s nt>t 
facilitiit« thii^ kind of delineation a^ a working mat on top of a aupet ^^oe^ not make «t^ clear a definition of the 
w^ork space as does a working mat on a wootlen or tile floor. 



Mirrors 

To help the chikbx'n develop a concept of theU' ow n bodie^ and ius a mean^ to .support .self-ciuv. a full 
length mirror could he prnvitknl il^ well ius .sewral smaller mirn)r^, each t>f which may be used in vainous 
gix)oming exercises. 



Optimum Visual Stimulation 

The overall appear.mce of the reom .should e^pre^^ MontessoriV stiX's.s on limit^ition to what i.s 
necessjuy and sufficient. Too man\ things in view fractuiv.s concentration, too few things fail to .stimulate 
interest. Displays on walLs should be limited to one picture- or object for each .section of a wall antl .should 
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i>ulale une thine: at a time, e.g.. one cnmpoMi; ivpnuludiDn Dfa invat painting, one piece of >culptuiv, 
one pictiuv imn natuiv. etc. Tlie>e beautiful artitactN piint.s, etc., ^huulll be at tlu' chililivnV eye k'\el and 
^hiluUl be mlateil pehnilic;ill>. Alph.tbel canl>, w ith or without pictuiVN balluon>, eluw n^, etc., .^huuM tnd be 
placed on the \\"Jills. 

Envii-onmental .Assistance for Self-Development 

E. M. Stauihng ^um^ it up ver\ well; "In thi.s en\ iiX)nment onl> thoM* thin,u> aiv allowed to be piv>ent 
w hich w ill ;us^i^t de\ elupment. Out of it nuK< be kept an;^thing that would act *t> an ub^tacle — nut lea.st a Ion 
interfering adult. K\en .^uch things iu^ aiv neutnd or inx*le\".tnt >hould be rig*)n>u>l> excUideiL Tlic 
cun>tnictive p>\chit energy gi'anted b\ natuiv to the chilli for building up h\> per.M>nalit> i^ limited, 
therefore We mll^t do everything we can to ^ee that it i> not ^cattelvd in activitie> of the wi\)ng kind." ^ 

ELEMENTVUY ENVIUONiMENTS AND THE PURSUIT OP KNWLEDGE 

Tile en\ inmment of the elementiiry clius> i> not confineil to the >choul building. One of the import»tnt 
acti\ itie>of the elenienlar;^ age i> iv>earch on .t \ariet> of topicb. Tlie IV^ource^ a\iiil.tble for tlii^ Research in 
the cl;ixsn)om aiv deliberately ixv^tricted that the ^tudent^ will h.t\e togn nut of their cla^^nHJm to find 
nioi-e. llie j^ehool library mu.^t al^o pix>\e tube incomplete m) that theiv will be a ivaM»n to ^earch further. 
Children may go in >niall giXiUp.s w ith .t l^'^IJon^ible adult to a public llbnu'y, a mu^elml, a courthou^e, etc., ti» 
get the infonnalion they deMiv. Tliey .tlbo go out of the building to get ^upplie^ for .special pixiject.s. food oi 
utlier necessities for animak^ anil plants in their chuMXJoms, etc. The moiv they stivtch them^eKes to get 
tile infunnatiun or supplies they need, the nunv enjoy able it .*^eems tv) be. Nut only ilo the ^tuilents k-ant how 
to find the infoiTnation they w^ant , they also ;usst>ciate good feelings w ilh this pui'suit uf IvUtiw leilge. 

THE TliME ENVIRONMENT - THE WORK CYCLE 

One t)f the mteivsting aspect>s of Monte^sori education is that Montcssori set up an en\ hxmnient fi>i 
childi*en in which they revealed cha!*acteri.<ics which did not appear uniler other circumstancvs. One of 
these characteristics is the ability to work for long perimls of time in concentrated acti\ ity. For this to occur, 
it is necess;u-y that theiv be a mininium of thive houiv of unbn)ken time, llie folk>wing illustration of a work 
cycle shows a ^'primitive curve of ordeivd work" during a chu^s session that lasts thive houi*s. 




false fatigue 



The str.iight line, w hich ivpresunts the thive hours, isa b;usi' line tif no acti\ ity. llie line abtiM- illustrates the 
length and depth of inxoKeinent in constnicti\ e acti\ ity. Tht ninnbeivil comments below curivsptuid to the 
numbers in the illustration. 

1. Many childivn will enter the class and chin»se something ivlati\ely simple .uul st«i\ w ith it a short tinu . 
jilmost as if they :uv ix^-establishing feelings of competence. 

2. Tlieir ne.\t activity is generally moi'e difficult and they stiiy with it longer 

3. This is followed by "false fatigue.'' a time when many childivn have put their workaway anil ha\e not .us 
yet selected another activity. 

•1, If the teacher allows the chikhvn to tiike the time they ntvd to experience the iX'stlessiiess o[ thi false •5"> 
fatigue, they w ill soon settle into their most difficult work choice of the cy cle and stijy w ith Jl the longest 
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periou of time. During thi^ time their cuiicentnitiun i.s tlie deepe^t and the> make the greatest ^tride^> in 
the de\'elupmeiit of ^kill^ and in the acqui.sitiun uf knowledge. Monte^^ori ailled thi^ the givat work 
period. 

5. As the cycle neai^^ it^ CDmpletion, the chiMixi* put a\\ii> tlieii' woi'k and t]ie> appeal' to be ivfiv.^hetl and 
relaxed as tliey tiilk with one anotbei; 

WTien the time available i^ leivs tlum tliix^e huui'^, the givat work period doe^ not occur iintl the work 
t> cle tloe.s not complete it^^elf. To protect them.seK e^ fmm the f illustration of ha\ ing theii' givat wurk period 
interioipted, the cliildi-en either do nut choo.se an> w ork after tlie false fatigue or tlie> choo.se ^omething that 
involves only supeiflcial involvement. 

Teachei*i> who iav faced with a time frame that does not allow for a full work c>cle in the piv\s-Jnuoi. 
generally respond bv ^hoI•tening the chlldix^nV work time to the appi\j\imate length of time that occui's 
before false fatigue. Thi.s Is achieved by ha\ ing the childivn begin and end the clc^^^ be^^ioll with lo? ig gixjup 
timeb. Montessori believed that chiKlren of this age leaiTi be^t thmugh indi\iduai woi'k that in\ ol\e^ the 
^ent>orial manipulation of obiect>, theivfoiv, the.se l;U"gegi\iUp time.s do not follow Monte^^ori principle's. In 
addition, childix^n who have ilifTicult> ^itting ^till Uiay begin to feel like failua\s beaiu.se the> amnot manaj^e 
those long gi-oup times. 

In the elenicnUu-y cli^^^♦ chiKlren unable to fini.sh their woi'k cvcle ma> exliibit their fnustr<ition hy 
sliowing an unwillingness or a disjippointment in having to put theii- work aw^ay. 

Rji* additional jifonnatiun on tlie Work Cycle, .see Spoutaneuiu^ Acficity iu Education by Maria 
Montesst)ri» pp. ?" to i 10. 

THE CURRICULUM AS A CONTINLTM IN RELATION TO INDIVIDUVI. ACHIEVEMENT 

In ^le^cribing the acti\itie.s and n:aterial.s of the l\Iontes>ori piwschool antl element<u\v le\'els, it i.s 
diflicult tu draw a distinct line between them. Fii'st, all the rariou^ p;u"ts of the curriculum vW hich aiv 
intenvlatetl) aiv part of a continuum. Secontl, t^\en under ideal Montes^Jri circum^t*UK•e^» theiv ks .still *i 
gixmt deal of variation in the achievements of childivn, all of which fall into a nonnal range. Piu't of the 
Montes^uri philo.sophv i^ that children . tivated il^ individual^ and iuv not ajmpiuvd tu each other. Some 
factoids which iiffect achievement aix* listed below; 

L Age of child entering Monte.s.sori. Childivn entering at age five w ill mi.s.s mobt of their sensitive 
period^ for certain kimLs of development antl will, theivfoiv, not achieve a.s clot.e to their potential 
for development as a child w ho enters between the ages of two and one half and thive. 

2. Consistency of attendance 

3. Training of the teacher 

4. Willingne.^^ of the teacher to du Montes.^ori 

5. Length of school yeid- 
(). Length of school day 

7. Age at w^hich childivn begin to st«iy all day (age 5 at the latest) 

8. Enviix)nments used for one gix)up of childivn per day (no double .^e.^sions) 

9. Pivtection of the work cycle fi^oin intermptions antl time encivachments. (See tle.scription uf the 
work cycle abow.) 

10. ^\lllingnes> of the atlministmtion to allow the contlition.s neces^iU'> for Montes.sori to happen. 

U. Wiat the child brings to the .situation. A child u ho come.s fivm a home .situation w here the language 
Uhetl i.s not the siime ius the language u.setl at .school will be "at a disiitlvjmUige** il^ will the chiltl w hu 
comes fivm a home .situation that i.s un.st<ible, chaotic or abu.siw. Tlie earlier the.se childivn begin 
Monte.s.sori antl the longer the> ist<i> in Monte,sM)ri» the moiv chantv theiv is that I^Iontc*.s>ori ciui 
make a diffeivnce. 

Wliatever level of achie\ement hius been ivached b\ a chiltl at an> gi\en time i.s the right level for that 
chiKk giwn the circumst<lnce^ of his ui her lile «iih1 the condition^ which existetl in the clu^s or clii.s,se.s 
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piwioui^lv attended. It inipoi'Umt to Uike each child where he or >he is and Ui help liini or her pix)px\^s 
un\rcU-d^fix)m that point. LVing labels, i>uch a> "remedial work" will onl\ make the childrcn feel that they 
are inadequate. Since childivn aiv wry guod at fulfilling the "p^^phecies" projected \\\)on them, thi.^ a>uld 
jeopai-dize theii- futuiv achievement because they ma\ come to belie\'e that they aix^ low achievei-s. 

The following piiget; gi ve a s^hort inti\)duction to the VcU^oll^ aa;^l^ found in Montet^ri chusi>ixK»ms and a 
listing of the materials necessiuy for equipping a chu<^^room. 



1. Envrii a mi Tfieir Coirection by A. M. .Joosten (out of print) 

2. Tlie Euviwm^f^uU /^s Armngment and Maintenance aid Hmsi of Children, //.s f\(nctiLm and 

Iiequin>menU^ by A. M. Jbosten (out of print) 

3. ^^nria Montessori: Her Life and Work by E. M. Standing, page 2G7, Mento)- Books 



Tlie Absorbent Mind by M:u-ia Montessori, Ka!ashetra Publications Pi-ess, Macbnis 

Viv Discovery of the Ch Ud by Maria Montessoin, Kalashetra Riblic;itions Press, Machnu^ 

TIte Secret o/Chilahood by M:una Montessori, KiU:ishetra Ribliaitions Pi-ess, ^ladr.u^ 

Vie Monte^asori MeUiod by M:una Montessori, Schocken Books, Wew York 

Spontaneous Activity in Education by M:una Montessori, Schocken Book.-, New York 

Tlie Human Tbndencies and Moutei>sori Education h\ M:uno M. Monte.^sori, A,\sv)ciatiun Monte^sori 

Internationale, Amsterdam 
Maria Monte!>.wi: Her Life and Work by E. M. SUmding, Mentor, New York 
E)ron and Tlieir Comction by A. M. .Joosten (out of print) 
Tlie Environment, //.s Airangement and Maintenance by A. ^1. .loosten (out of print) 
Vie Montesson House ofChddivn, Its Roictioh and Requirementa b\ A. M. .)m)Sten (out of print) 




FOOTNOTES 



PUBLIGVriCN SOURCES 



LECTURE SOURCES 



Eleanora Honeggt»r, Centix) Inteinuizionale Studi Montessori:uini. Berg:imo, lUily 
Hhu-giux't E. Stephenson, Washington Montessori Institute, WiU<hington, D.C. 
Mary Raudonis, Montessori Institute of Cleveland, Cleveland Height^., Ohio 
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PRACTICAL LIFE 



INTRODUCTION 



Pi-actical life i.s the ru"i>t ;irea chikh'en ^ee when entering thu Munte>Mjri pl•e^chuoI claM>iXK)m. The 
n^atcriaL-^ *inil ticti\ it it\s uf the practical life area, w hich are alivadv familial' becaube man\ uf them tU^e fc>een 
at hurnt . help chikhvn make the tran>itiun fi-om hume to school. Pi^actical life is divided inlv fi\*e aa'a^*; 

• PrelimincU-y exei-cise.s help prepare the childi-en tu function independently in the clai^six)om. 

• Exercises fui* ciire of the pei^son help children gain independence in their self-cai'e. 

• E.\ercise^ fur c;ire of the en\ irunment help childi^n gain independence in the environment. 

• Exercisers of gi-ace and courtesy (social relation^) pi-oxide lesbon^ on how to interact with others in 
one's cultui-e. 

• Conti-ul of movement exercises help chikh^n gain conscious conti-ol of their movements. 
Qualities of Practical Life Materials arid Exercises: 

• The materials must be an appropriate size for chiklren. 

• The materials and exercises must be appropriate for the culture in w hich the child lives, 

• The m..teIial^ are color ctided and placed on shel ve^. The color coding gives a clear indication of w hich 
items belong together in the exei'cise. The ^pacing (not cruw ding) on the shelves pru\ Ides for visual 
scpai-ation of materials for different exercises. Because it iis eas\ for the children to get ttie material 
they need by themselves, this facilitates the development of independence. 

• The materiiJs must be attractive so that children are enticed to use them. In addition to being 
aesthetically pleasing, they must be clean, complete, and in perfect repair, 

• The n-uiterials must be real rather than toys. 

• The mateiials must have an ob^eiTable application within the clabsroom environment, Thi> i^ a ve^ 
impoitant, subtle psychological point. Sooner or later the child will t,ee that thit, work is pulpo^eful 
and hi\s dignity Practical life activities are not "make-w'ork" pitjectts or time fillei-b. Rather, practiaJ 
life is real work and, as such, is an aid to life. 

• Some materials must be breakable so that there it. a rea>on to move carefully and thus develop 
givater control over one's movements. 

Many materials and exercises will fulfill the above criteria. Others will not. An exercise that ha> 
khilih-en placing dres^s milkers' pin.s ir. the hole^ of a ^alt shaker or one w here childi"en use tweezers to place 
beads on the smdl ^uction cup^ of a soap holder do not fit because thebe are not activitie^ that w e do in thi^ 
cultuix? and they have no ob^ervable purpose in the clai..sreom envutjnment. Thebe are exampleb of "dead- 
end** time fillei-s. 

Demonstrations of the exercises are given slow ly and deliberately so that the childre*n have the 
jKissibility of seeing and ab.^irbing the movement^. In preparation for the demon.strationb, the teacher must 
analyze all the essential and minimal movements in an exerci.st' and nra<^tice them extensively. When the 
tt-acher hiu^ a thorough know ledgo of an exercise, he or she is free to focus on the child's response. The 
leachei 1% lla-n^fure, more able to adapt the presentation in an appropriate manner to that individual child. 
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Plupo^e? of the Piiictical Life Exercises: 

Development of problem sohing skills- Th\> i> iluiie thmugh exercibes that give children the 
opportunity to work in an orderly, sequential way with materials which fonn a complete whole in 
them:>elves. Some evidence ^eem^ tu ^ugge^t that cogniti\ e j>tylc- i^ .-et by the time the child tum^ foui- yeai-i^ 
of age. If this is>o, then help m its formation need^ to come befoix? that age. The practical life exeivises help 
children develop a cognitive ^tyle for appraiching ojmple.x t<i^k^. They give both "global" and "lineai"" style 
thmkei-s something to which they can attiich themselves in any g^ven e.\ei-cise and the opportunity to 
strengthen the other style of thinking through interaction with the materials. 

Coordination and refinement of movement. Cai-ning and manipulating the m«ittrials pixjvideb for 
ever increiu>ing pivci5>ion of movement which benefits both lai-ge and small motor eooi-dination. 

Concentration and increased comple.\it\ of tasks. The e^erci^e^ pixjceed fixjm simple to complex, or 
fi-um exercises with few step^ tu exeI•cise^ with mam ^tep^. Thi^p^ugl'ession leads fix)m short tasks which 
may be i-epeatc J over and over to ta^k^ which Uke much lunger to complete. Thi^ prcpaix-s children for 
academic work with many complex steps which reiiuhie that the chikh^n be able to concentrate for a 
i-elatively long period of time in order to bring the task to a successful conclusion. 

Independence. The activitie^^are designed to help five childix-n fixjm dependence on adult.-. The ability 
to make a choice of one s activity i> pait uf being an independent pei-sun. This i^ a skill that grijw s over time. 

Pbsitive self-<mage. Confiiience in oneself and uneV abilities i^ built natui-ally with praetic-al lile 
activities for there aix, almo.^t litei-ally nu WTong ways to do them, only better and better ways. 

Increased social responsibilit>. Completion of the exercise is pm-t of the practical life routine. The 
exercise is complete w hen it has been put back in it^ place on the ^helf and has been made ready for the next 
jjerson. In juldition to establi^hing the habit of completing one s ta^k^, it help^ to dewlop consideration for 
other members of the class. 

Willingness to accept a new challange. "Point4> of intere>t" within a piu-ticulai' exercise iuv de^igned 
on the spot by the teacher to fit the need^ of a pmliculai" child. The teacher must ai^ss the child's 
peifonnance on a Uisk, pick one ii^pect that could be improved (making sure that it is witliin the child's 
GipabilitiesX and then present it In an enticing manner. "Thi^ time w hen you w-ash the table, let s see if you 
Gin do it with no dripscoming off thi^ side of the Uible.*" The "point^ of interest" help chikh^en become mmv 
conscious, and, therefore, more in control of their movements. 

Improved judgement. The exercise-s uf practical life help chikh-en builil up judgement and uniiy their 
physiciil and menUil energies. The result i^ hm-mony and joy Tlle^e exerci^e> provide the foundation on 
w^hich the rest of the activities in the environment ;u^ built. 

Initially children engage themseh es in the exercises t>f practical life for the pleasure that come^ fi-om 
peifonning the activities. As the children matiu-e and become mure and more^ await^ of the little i>ociety that 
existj> in their chissroom and their responsibility to be a contributing member of that society they begin to 
do tht\-e exercise- <br the >ake of the clasps and that society For example, a younger child may have spilled a 
kirge quantity of w ater oi* the floor. Children w ho haveanived at thi^ new level of social c•on^ciuu^nes^ come 
to the child's aid and help mop up the spill. 

Dunng the elemenUuT yeai"s, chiklix^n engage in a general cleaning of the ixwjm and the materials. «ind 
in making orf ler tis part of their ivsponsibility to their clasM-» M)m M»ciety At fii-st , the tiisks that need to be 
done are decided upon by the cla^.s i^^ a whule and the ix^sponi^ibility is divided among the cla^s membei>. 
How often the assigned Uisk> change i^, agaiii, a deci^ion that i.s made by the class. Sometimes a q\h>> will 
arnve at the highest level of re^pon^ibilit\ which i^ keeping the chu^^ dean «ind in order without assigned 
tasks. 

Jean K. Miller 
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PRACTICAL LIFE FOR THE PRESCHOOL 
ACTIVITIES AND MATERIALS OVERVIEW 



1. PRELIMINARY EXERCISES 

Preparation for Using Water: 
Operating a Faucet 
Pouring Rice: 

pitchers, small, glass 
rice, long grain 
tray, small, colored (5**x7") 
Exercises for Using Water: 
Pouring Water: 
cloth, small 

containers, small - different shapes & sizes 
cup and saucer, small 
funnel 
glass, small 

markers to indicate plant has been watered 

pitchers, small glass 

plants 

sponge, small 

tray, small (5" x 7") 

vases, clear, opaque 

watering can 
Filling a Pitcher: 

pitchers, glass, beautiful 

pitcher, heavy, metal 
Etc. 

Exercises in Carrying: 
Carrying a Chair 
Carrying a Table 
Carrying Apparatus 
How to Carry, Roll and Unroll a Mat: 

1.640.00-1.644.00 carpets 

(red, green, blue, gray, brown) 

1.650.00 stand for 5 carpets 
Carrying Sharp Objects: 

7.701 .00 scissors w/rounded point 1 0.4 cm 

7.708.00 six scissor storage block 

knives 

Etc. 

Exercises lor Polishing: 
Making a Cotton Applicator 
Operating a Dropper 
Etc. 

Exercises in Opening and Shutting: 
Doors 
Windows 
Boxes 

Bottles and jars 
Etc. 

Exercises in Folding: 
Napkins 
Dusters 
Towels 
Etc. 



Exercises in Cutting: 

Scissors and Paper 

5.678.00 cutting exercise sheets 

7.701 .00 scissors w/rounded point 1 0.4 cm 

7.708.00 six scissor storage block 

Knives with Rounded Points 

Etc. 

IK CARE OF THE PERSON 

Dressing and Undressing (dressing frames) 
0.001 .00 buttoning frame, small buttons 
0.002.00 buttoning frame, large buttons 
0,003.00 bow tying frame 
0.004.00 lacing frame 
0.005.00 hook and eye frame 
0.006.00 safety pin frame 
0.007.00 snapping frame 
0.008.00 zipping frame 
0.009.00 buckling frame 
0.010.00 shoe buttoning frame 
0.01 1,00 shoe lacing frame 
0.012.00 velcro closure frame 
1.632.00 stand for dressing fiames 
Polishing Shoes: 

4.009.00 dust/polishing cloth 
4.014.00 shoe polishing brush set (Also 

included in 4.027.00) 
4.047.00 basket for shoe polishing 

applicator 

apron 

basket 

brush, soft, hard 
buffer 

cloth, duster 

paper, large, white 
polish: black, brown, neutral 
Combing Hair; 
chair 

comb for each child 
dressing table with mirror 
wall hanging case to hold combs 
waste basket 
Washing Hands: 

4.013.00 nailbrush 
basin, glass 
dish, small 
fingernail brush 
pitcher, glass 
soap dish 
soap 

sponge, small 
towel, small, hand 
tray 

Hanging Up Clothes: 

clothes hanger or clothes rack 
Cnecking Overall Appearance: 

full length mirror 
Etc. 
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III. CARE OF THE INDOOR ENVIRONMENT 
Folding: 

basket or tray in which cloths may lie flat 
4 square cloths with stitching, approximately 
10x10" or 12x12" 
Ousting: 

4.009.00 dust/polishing cloth 
4.010.00 basket for dusters 
4.01 1 .00 dust brush, soft 
4.042.00 dust brush, hard 
apron 

Washing a Table: 

4.005.00 floorcloth 
apron 

basin, circular 
brush, small, scrubbing 
pail with spout and handhold underneath 
soap dish 
soap, small piece 
sponge, small 
two quart pitcher 
wash cloth for drying 
Polishing a Table: 
apron 
basket 

caster or butter pat dish 
cloth for applying polish 
cloth for rubbing In the polish 
cloth for final polishing 
place mat 
polish 

polish dispenser, small 
spoon, small 
Polishing Metal: 

4.033.00 set brassware, containing 8 different 
miniatures (Items for polishing must be 
used elsewhere in the room. They do not 
sit with the materials for polishing. The 
items in this set could have a decorative^ 
function.) 
4.034.00 Brasso brass polish 
apron 
basket 
brush, small 
cotton balls 
dish, small 

metal polish (glass wax) 
objects to polish 
oilcloth 
orange stick 
polishing cloth 
Polishing Silver: 
apron 
basket 

butter pat dish 
cloth, small 
cotton balls 
dispensdr bottle 



oilcloth 
orange stick 
silver polish 
Sewing: 

7.701.00 scissors with rounded point 10.4 cm 
7.708.00 six scissor storage block 

basket 

buttons 

cloth 

container to hold buttons 
needle 
pin cushion 
thread 
Sweeping: 

4.027.00 stand, practical life material, com- 
plete (shoe polishing brush set, 2 brooms, 
floor mop, rug beater, dust brush, 
dustpan) 

confetti or sawdust 

container for chalk 

container for conrettl or sawdust 

sponge, small 

tray 

Arranging Flowers: 

7.70 1 .00 scissors with rounded point 1 0.4 cm 
7.708.00 six scissor storage block 

apron 

basin 

bucket 

doilies, paper 
drying cloth 
funnel 
oilcloth 
pitchers: 

medium sized 

large 
sponge 
trays 
vases 
Washing Cloths: 
basin: 

circular 

rectangular 
basket for cloths 

clothes pins and line or drying rack 

pail with pouring lip and hand hold 

pitcher 

oilcloth 

scrub board 

soap 

soap dish 
Ironing: 

ironing board 
iron 

Preparing Food: 
apron 
bowl 

brush, vegetable 
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chopping knife 

cloth, small 

cutting board 

potato peeler 

small sponge 

small cloth 

towel 

trays 
Setting a Table: 

dishes 

flowers 

glasses 

napkins 

pitcher 

silverware 

table cloth 

vase 
Clearing a Table: 

same as for setting a table 
Crumbing a Table: 

crumber set 

Etc. 

IV. CARE OFTHE OUTDOOR ENVIRONMENT 

Sweeping Steps: 

4.027.00 stand, practical life material, complete 
(shoe polishing brush set. two 
brooms, floor mop, rug beater, 
dust brush, dustpan) 
trash receptacle 
Picking Up Debris In The School Yard, 
trash bags 
trash container 
Raking Leaves: 

container or compost pile for leaves 
rake 

Planting Flowers, Vegetables: 

fertilizer (organic preferred) 
garden tools 



seeds 

Etc. 

V. EXERCISES OF GRACE AND COURTESY 

Blowing one's nose 

Covering one's mouth for a sneeze or cough 
How to yawn 

Opening a door to receive someone and inviting 

them to come in 
Shaking hands 
How to talk softly but audibly 
Offering an object to someone 
Passing an object from one person to another 
How to ask for something 
How to accept 
How to refuse 
Thanking someone 
Accepting thanks 
Excusing one's self 
How to apologize 

Passing behind so as not to disturb others 

How and when to interrupt 

Sitting down 

Standing up 

Etc. 

VI. CONTROL OF MOVEMENT 

Walking on the Line 
(Note, The line is to be an unobtrusive indication of 
where to put the feet It should be no more than three 
quarters of an inch wide and should be a color which 
almost blends into the floor, A light tan is preferable. 
Initially, the line is for walking. Later it is for marching, 
running, skipping, etc. in time to appropriate music. 
Therefore, it should be as large as the room permits it to 
be. Since it is for movement, the children should not 
associate it with the sedentary activity of sitting,) 

Silence 
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PRACTICAL LIFE FOR THE PRESCHOOL 
SIMPLE INVENTORY 
MATERIALS FROM NIENHUIS 



0.001.00 buttoning frame, small buttons 

0.002.00 buttoning frame, large buttons 

0.003.00 bow tying frame 

0.004.00 lacing frame 

0.005.00 hook and eye frame 

0.006.00 safety pin frame 

0.007.00 snapping frame 

0.008.00 zipping frame 

0.009.00 buckling frame 

0.010.00 shoe buttoning frame 

0.011.00 shoe lacing frame 

0.012.00 velcro closure frame 

1 .632.00 stand for dressing frames 

1 .640.00 red carpet (2) (see language) 

1.641.00 green carpet (2) (see language) 

1 .642.00 blue carpet (2) (see language) 

1 .643.00 gray carpet (2) (see language) 

1 .644.00 brown carpet (2) (see language) 



1.650.00 stand for 5 carpets (2) (see language) 

4.005.00 floorcloth (5) 

4.009.00 dust/polishing cloth (2) 

4.010.00 basket for dusters 

4.011.00 dust brush, soft 

4.013.00 nail brush 

4.014.00 shoe polishing set (also included in 4.027.00) 

4.015.00 small dust brush 

4.027.00 stand, practical life material, complete 

(Includes stand, dustpan, broom, etc.) 
4.033.00 set brassware. containing 8 different 

miniatures 
4.034.00 Brasso brass polish (2) 
4.042.00 dust brush, hard 
4.047.00 basket for shoe polishing 
5.678.00 cutting exercise sheets 
7.701 .00 scissors with rounded point - 10.4 cm (12) 
7.708.00 six scissor storage block (2) 
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PRACTICAL LIFE FOR THE PRESCHOOL 
OTHER MATERIALS TO BUY 



In addition to the matenals available from Nienhuis, the 
Montesson manufacturer, Practical Life materials are 
available from: 



aprons, various sizes, fabrics & colors with various 

fasteners 
basins, various colors and shapes 
baskets, various sizes and shapes 
bowls, various sizes 
brushes: 

hard, for shoes 

scrub 

soft, for shoes 

other sizes, shapes and degrees of firmness 
buffer, for shoes 
buttons in container 
caster or butter pat dish 
chopping knife 
container for chalk 
cloths, small, various colors 
comb for each child 
confetti or sawdust in container 
containers, different shapes and sizes 
cotton balls 
cutting board 
cup and saucer, small 
dish, small 
dust cloths 
fingernail brush 

floor cloths, varioi j sizes and colors 

folding cloths 

funnel 

glasses, various sizes 
handkerchief 

markers to indicate plant has been watered 
mirrors: 

full length 

vanity 



needle 

oilcloths, vanous colors 
orange sticks 

pails w/ spout & handhold underneath, vanous colors 

paper doilies 

paper, large, white 

place mats, vanous colors 

plants 

pin cushion 

pitchers: 

beautiful glass 

heavy metal 

small glass 

two quart 
polish dispenser, small 

polish, various kinds, as non-toxic as possible (Not to be 

used by children who still put things in their mouths.) 
potato peeler 
rice, long grain 
scissor: 
scrub board 
shoe polish: 

neutral 

brown 

black 
soap 

soap dishes, various colors 

sponges, small, various colors 

spoons, small 

tissue 

thread 

towels, vanous sizes and colors 

trash bags 

trash container 

trash receptacle 

trays, various sizes and shapes 

vases: 

clear 

opaque 

etc. 

vegetable brushes 

wall hanging case for coaibs 

wash cloths, various colors 

waste baskets 

watenng can 
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SENSORIAL 



INTRODUCTION 

All chiUli'un, nu matter what theii- backgixjund, havL accumulated thuubaiidb uf ^enbur^ im]iI'e^^iu^l^ b> 
the time the> enter a Munte^buri envixxjnment. The purpose uf the ben^unal materialb available In the 
Muntebsuii cla^^ruum ib to help them burt uut, chuif^, and clai>blf> thube impi'ebbiunb. In urder to du thib the 
t>ensoricU matenals have special qualities \\i.*vii iire important and &huuld be Ubed to guide the belectiun of 
materials when equipping aMontet>sori enviixjnment. Those, along with some of the other qualities of the 
sensorial matenals, are listed below. 

Isolation of the Concept — Each sensorial material isolates onl^ one quality or concept. TheiXjfoiX' 
children focus on one idea at a time, manipulate the concittc representation of that idea, ab&tnict it tind 
then, finally, apply the concept in other situation. , It is important that the materials trul> isolate a concept. 
Fbr example, the pink tower must be a solid color rather than natunil wood. The solid color enables the 
children's eyes to focus on the shapes of the pieces and theii* relationships to one iinother. A tower s\hose 
fmish reveals the natural wood piv\ ides a JisU action in that the wood grain dniw s attention a\v"a;\ from the 
shapes and their relationships. 

Aesthetic Beauty — The beauty of the material invites use by the childi'en. 

Precision — The materials must be pi'ecise in order that the shapes and theii* relationships reveal 
themselves to the childivn and their interrelationships ma> be discoveixjd (e.g., the con^esponding dimen 
sions of the pink tower and the broad staii'i 

It is important to maihliiin the aesthetic beaut>, completeness, and precision of the materiiils. This ib 
done first thmugh the modeling of caivful hiUidling on the piirt of the adult in the envimninent, second 
through insisting that the children handle all materials uirefull^, and third, through touch up painting ab 
necessiuy (Item 0321.00, First Aid Kit, cHjnUiins extras of the most often lost pieces of material. Items 
9.500.00 through 9.509.00 ai'e touch up pmnts.) ^\^len materials have lost theii* pi^ecision and aesthetic 
beauty and it is no longer possible to I'epaii' them, it ib time to purchase nev\ ones. Schools should have a 
category in their budget for replacement of materials. The fi'equency of i^eplacement will depend on the 
btandcU'd of hiindling bet h} the adultb in the Children s House env ii-unmentb. Items incorjiorating abbulutt 
pi'ecision (pink tower, bixjad staii', red ixjds, red and blue ixjd:., binomial and trinomial cubes) should not need 
to be replaced more often than every five yeai>». Usually tliey will hist much longer — but only with uuxiful, 
respectful handling. 

Limited in Number ~ Since the purjjose of these materiiilb is to help children chuif^ and clcu>sif> the 
sense impressions they already ha\'e rather than introduce them to new ones, it is imporUuit that the 
inatt^rials be limited in number. If there iU'e too many materitils their very quantity will obscure the claiit> 
sought by the children. If there him too few, iUXiao where clarity ib needed will be skipped. The materials 
listed in this section re»present an amount that is just right for a Mu..vessori preschool class. 

Systematic - Each material builds on the concepts discovered in previous materialb (i.e., primar\ 
cold's are given fct, secondaiy coloi-s next, followed by tints and hues.) 

Designed Fbr Auto-Education - The materialb act dh-ectly on the child and the child actb directlv on 
the materials. Once a child knows how to Ube a material, he or she is free to work without the teacher, to 
explore and to discover w hat is inherent in that materiiil, Since theit? is nothing extraneous or supeiiluoub in 
the material, there is only the essence of the concept waiting to reveal itself to the child, 
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Control of Error — Theiv aix* thivc iliffuiXiiU kind^ uf cunti\)l utilizud in the ^un^orial iTiatc'rial>. Tlic 
fii>t is within tliL* material itself. A pcifcct c'xampk* i^ thu c\lindur blucks whciv each cxlindcr will fit 
plVci^^^l.v intu unl> unu huk* in it^ bluck. The .second i> within the child. Fur example, iwm the fn>t da> a child 
f ntei> a Mllntv•^^uri plv^chuul clcus^ he ur ^he ^ee^ anil ab^urb^ the re^ufuhu- t.eriatiun uf the pink tuuer. Wieii 
the child i.s intixuluced tu the u>e uf the pink tower, he ur ^he ha.s alivailj built an inteiTial ^u:nide which help.s 
the child "knuw " when tlie tuwer h;l^^ been built juri\'ctl>. The thii'd cunti\jl i.s in the adult ur anuther child. 
TIii5> is u>ed w \ <*n the cliild i^ unable tu detect lii.s ur her erivr ur lack uf knuw led^e. A ^uud example of w hen 
outside help i.^ needed is for naminjr the jreonietric solids. 

Jean K Miller 
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SENSORIAL MATERIALS FOR THE PRESCHOOL 
SIMPLE INVENTORY 
MATERIALS FROM NIENHUIS 



0.012.A0 rough and smooth boards 
0,014.00 rough and smooth tablets 
0,014.B0 empty box for fabrics (3) 
0.015.00 smelling bottles 
0,016.00 soundboxes 
0.017.00 baric tablets 
0,01 7.A0 blindfold (6) 
0.018.00 thermic bottles 
0.018.A0 thermic tablets 
0.019.00 cylinder block (increase in height and 
diameter) 

0.020.00 cylinder block (increase in diameter* height 
constant) 

0.021 00 cylinder block (decrease in height, increase in 
diameter) 

0,022.00 cylinder block (increase in height, diameter 

constant) 
0.023.00 knobless cylinders 
0.024,00 pink tower 
0,025.00 broad stair 
0,026.00 red rods 
0,037,01 geometric cabinet (empty) 
0.037,02 contents, geometric cabinet 
0.038.00 demonstration tray for geometric cabinet 
0.038.A0 contents* demonstration tray 
0,039.00 cards for geometrical cabinet 
0,040.00 cabinet with 6 compartments tor the cards or 
0.040.A0 box with 3 compartments for geometnc cards 
0.040.A0 box with 3 compartments for the botany cards 
0.041, AO botany cabinet (empty) 
0,041 . A1 contents of botany cabinet 
0.043.00 leaf cards 

0.044.00 cabinet with 3 compartments (for leaf cards) 



0,045.00 squares, circles, triangles for superimposed 
figures 

0,048.00 geometrical solids 
0.048.A0 bases for solids 
0.048,B0 basket for geometrical solids (2) 
0.049,00 constructive triangles 
0,051 ,00 color tablets, box 1 
0.052,00 color tablets, box 2 
0.053.00 color tablets, box 3 
0.063.A0 bells (26) with 2 mallets and 1 damper (see 
music) 

0,063.B0 two keyboards for bells (see music) 
0.063.C0 wooden staff board with circles for the notes 
(see music) 

0,063.DO two wooden staff boards (see music) 

0.063.E1 box with musical signs (see music) 

0.063.F0 bell striker (3) (see music) 

0,063.G0 bell damper (see music) 

0,064.00 music strip boards (see music) 

0.131.00 binomial cube 

0.132.00 trinomial cube 

0.186.00 table of Pythagoras 

0.^21 .00 first aid kit (replacement pieces) (one'school) 

1 .61 5.00 cabinet for bell material 

9.500.00 pink touch-up paint 

9.501,00 red touch- up paint 

9.502,00 yellow touch-up paint 

9.503,00 green touch-up paint 

9.504.00 dark blue touch-up paint 

9,505.00 clear touch-up varnish 

9.506.00 thinner for repair paint 

9.507,00 brown touch-up paint 

9.508.00 black touch-up paint 

9.509.00 light blue touch-up paint 
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SENSORIAL MATERIALS FOR THE PRESCHOOL 
OTHER MATERIALS TO BUY OR MAKE 

bov/l, small mystery bag with selection of objects 

cups, small Pi'chcrs 

fabrics spoons 

grains of different kinds terry cloth, small 

jars for tasting (10) '^^^^ 
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LANGUAGE 



INTRODUCTION 

Language i.s an impurUint part uf thu untire Muntusbon cuniculum. lU ti\;atmunt ab u t>eparat« bubjuct 
cumub unly at thu points at which it is nucubbary to pve clarit> to the children b mindb - that is, to give them 
conbcioub awiirencbb of their language bo that the> ma> be able to ube it more effectively Once children have 
an undei-iitanding that writing ib a graphic form of their hinguage and are becuini in ubing wntten b^mboU 
thembelveb, thebe bpecial points center around spelling, wvrd stud^, penmanbhip, grammar, punctuation 
and capiUiliziition. The real experience in reading and writing comes through the children b wxirk in other 
areiib of the curriculum buch iis geogi-aphy, history, botany, etc. In the elementarj, overv iew's of cuniculum 
cu-e given through the use of the "Great Lessons." The Great Lessons provide a fmmework to the 
infomiation the childreii gather as the> rcad and rebearch Viunout, topics of interest to them. The Great 
Lebsonb enable them to see relationbhips among the viuioub pieces of infomation and how thobe pieces fit 
into the overview and lend excitement and interest as the> discover more and moi-e about the world thixjugh 
the integrated curriculum. Language ib a tool for these discoveries. This is ver> different from the biibal 
i-eader approach wheix; expository i\;ailing selections present disjointed pieces of infomation and contrived 
stories, used to meet a particular skill, which has little or no redeeming literai-y v'alue. 

If the vanoub aspects of language are made available to chiKlren at the appropriate senbitive periods, 
those cispectij are eagerly beized upon and studied with fervor. If they iux; presented later, thei-e is letvs 
interebt, and moiv ingenuity must be employed to make the information attractive to children. Before age 
bL\, childn^n ergoy the btudy of langiuige for its own siike. ElementiU^ age childi"en want language as a tool 
— both for self-expression and for obtaining the infomation they want. 

WTien language is properly approached in the Montessv)ri preschool, writing usually comes before 
ix;ading. PiX'limimu'y exerciseb help the chilihvn acquiix the components necesbai-> for wilting to Uike 
place; control of pencil through work with the geometric fonris of the met<il insets, lightness of touch 
through work with the siindpaper touch boardb and the siindpaper letters, association of bound, symbol and 
the mubcular motions necesbary for producing the symbolb through work with the siindpaper letters, and 
practice in word iUict'^vsis with the cutout pieces of the moveable alphabet. Children combine all of thebe In 
theii* own way and m their own time when they begin handwiiting. They may write for several month.* 
before discovering that they c<in i\;ad back theii' own w riting. This leads to the realizcition that they can ivad 
other people s wiiting. Reading is thus attained through the children's ow n ci^eative wiiting. 

WTien childi\;n age five or older approach i-eading and writing for the fii-st time, the two j jhenonicna 
generally occui' simultaneoudy It is imporUint that the chilth-en be gi\ en the oppoKunit\ to esUiblibh the 
habit of expiXfbbing thembelveb in wiiting. Tlas is a delicate procesb during which the teacher must refrain 
fivm correcting the childrenb work iis they become comfort<ible with wiitten expi^ession. Invent^iil 
bpellings, lack of punctuation iind capitiilization aix; fine at thib bt<ige. At the appropriate moment the ^tud> 
of spelling and gi-a;nmiU' follow b, as does word study and conscious reading. Tlie latter is aided b> the Ube of 
command cardb. Instead of asking childixin to read aloud, they i\;ad a aird and then act out the commiind. It 
is easy to see if the children have undei-stood w hat they have read. The commands begin with one word verb 
commands and progix*ss to sentiences requiring one action, then two, then more. The> may be done 
individually or in small gixjups in the fomri of chai-ades. The children may also write commands for eath 
other. Tlie addition of adverbs changeb the commaiuls into interfJixitive ♦X'adings. For example, "Shut the 
door," may become, "Shut the door happily" or "Shut the door fearfully" This may progiyss into little 
dialogues, small plays and, finally, big productions. The latter may be t<iken fi\jm good literatuix; and 
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ailapUnl b\ the chililivn. ov tlK'> ma\ illu>tralt' Munt'thing lh».' chiKlivn iuv .stiulying. Mich a.s the ci\)>Mng i)f 
tht' lanil bri(l|re fixnii w hctl piv.st'nl i!a> RiKs.sia tu Alcuska b\ the oii^nal inhabiUtnt.-^ of Ntu"lh Anu'iiat, tlu' 
i\'-fMabli>hint'nt of the buuiKlne> i)f famierV fiuiiLs thix>U):h the u.su i»f ):eiimelr> iiftcr the aiiiuial fluiHling of 
the Nile River, or any other theme the chiklivn may wi^h to dnimatize. 

Clo^Mllecl nunienclatuiv ov \i)Citbular\ >tiul\ in wiillen tonw w ithin ulher ctiX'a.s of the curnculum ma.\ 
be^rin ii> .^iH)n iu^ a chiKl kro\\> the Miuml.s of intli\ itliial lelteJ>*. The chili! hii> aliva(l> worketl with lhe.se 
Vocabuhu\\ canl-N in a \erl»al uamin^^ pR»ce.s> mi the name.s for llie t»biect.^ pictuiviKuv alivaiK a part of hi.s i»r 
her >peakin); \ iicabular>. Hie thive-peiioil le.sjon may be u.seil to intixuluce the wiitlen wonLs to the ehilil. 
When the child worLs alone, he or .she ma> M»unii mil the initial letter of a w oitl ami intuit the iwst of the 
wonl accordint,^ tu the acc\»nipan\ing picttiiv. Tlii> mateiial i^ pivpaivil in the uMUtl manner of pictuiv canl.s, 
labeLs, definitii»n> ami booklet>. It al.so pi\i\ iile.s an oppoilunih iov chilihvn, w hi» leani imnv eiusil\ b\ w^'ht 
than by i^lionic*^. to pvatly inciva.<e their ivadin^ vocabulary 

Tlie lvallingo^b^nlk^ follo^A > much e.\}jenence w ith ivailin^c: clci^^ificatioh. command> anil puz/,le woihLs. 
Hie fn-st Iwoks ajv .simple and .short and the .subject mu.st be familiiu- to the child. The child will be able to 
ivad these little buok.s one iifter another, thti> ileri\ in^^ a ^ivat deal of pleiusuiv in thi.s fiivl encounter with 
the iX'ailingof booLs. Thi.s expanil> to ivading in all aiViit. of tlie cla.s.si\iom, literattuv and poetr\ (including 
the study of metei'X and an intitxluction to the use of the libntry and ix'feivnce works. 

The study of ^ri'Jtmmar be^dms with the .stud> of imlividual \\urd.s, first in an experitntial .stud.N >\ith 
iritme.s in the piX\schoul ctnd lat^^r in jiv foniial manner in the elementar> with the moiv .stiaicttiivil 
experienti:d exe^vises in the fr^mm. e.s. Tlii.s eAjjaiuLs t j a .stuil> of the function.s of >n^up.s of w oiiLs and 
a siX'cialized s* udy of wrb.s. Related lni^ i.s a .stail> of the child V uww >iy le of w riting and the .st\ le of older 
authoiv, compari.son iif pnt'itmmaticul arrangement's of iliffeivnt ]anguage^, and an hi.stoiical .stud.\ of the 
dewlopment of the language .spoken b\ the t hildivn. At Mjme point in the elementary, childivn begin to use 
A'Veral diffeivnt ginmimar textvs. Since giitmmaiiaii^ do not agive on all clius.sification.s of word.s, livel> 
discussions may ivsult. With thi.s, the childivn gitin expeiience in g:tthenng the opiniums of .se\eral 
gi-ammmians, making up theii own miml.s abi>ut a wonl cLus.sifiattion, and then ilefemling their opinion 
duiing their discussions with their chissmates. 

Compo.^ition i.s begun by the chikbvn e\ en befoiv the\ uxv abli lo wiite with pencil anil paper. It i.^ done 
orally fii*st thi-ough the prtctice of logical org^tnb^tt! 41 and augmentation w ith the que.st'un g-ame. Writtt n 
composition begin.s iis .soon «i.^ the> aiv able to .soun.I out worll^ w ith the mo\itble alphabet. T}ie\ ma> .set out 
their own thought.s with the miA'able alphabet, fii^t in word.s, then phiiuse.s, .sentence.s, dialogue.s, para- 
J2fi*aphs and stories. Punctuation and citpitaliziition m-> be intmluced hi thi.s .slitge but .spelling i.s not 
corrected (unless the child insi.st.s) becau.se nothing i.s to get in the \\ a\ of the childV flow of ideius. Spelling i> 
studied sepiU"atel>, and cus the .stuil> pivigiv.s.se.s the .spelling In the compo.siiion.s atitomatic<tll^\ impni\ e.N Tlie 
.<:mie i.< tnie for giitmmar. The iViusun fov .stinU, ing .spelling and giitmmiu- i.s to help the child in hi.s or her 
cix^ative self-expix»ssion. 

Et.Miii>log\' i.s iniportitnt in the e]ement4ti\\ year.s. In addition to helping with compiX'hen.sion and 
spelling, it is one wa\ to keep language attitcheil to hi.stoiiciil de\eKjpment. Language contributes to the 
development of i^ocietie.^ and cultuiv.s and it giw.s and changes ius tho>e .societies and cultun^.s gi\iw and 
change. Fur this iviuson, childivn aiv al.so eXjiii.sed to the .stor> of the development of langiuigi' in human 
culture, Tliis keeps the study of language dynamic and alive. 

Computer Work, beginning with keyboiU-il ^kill^. i.s initiated when children enter the elementary One 
or i wo computei> in the tla.s.siXK)m en\ iixinment make the practicing of thi.s .skill a\ailable for the chifdivnV 
choice, ju.4 iis aiv all other part.s of tht curriculum. A computer lab iu a ^eparate iX)om i> unnecexs;tiy and 
should be avoided becau.se of the di.sniption that would civa^e In tht wx)rk c>cle. PiX)gi'itm.s that de\elop 
keyboard .skills .should be .straight ke\ board pixjgi-itm.s without *"entertitinment" ii>pect.s >uch a.s givnwn.s 
that devour lettei-s if they cUV not t.Nped f.Lst enough. Cliildivn aiv genentlK inteiv.stetl in leaniing ke> boiU'd 
skills and do not need extraneou.s ei.tertainmentvS. It i> ivcommemled that the computer be regju'd'ed ius a 
useful tool rather than a.s a to>. One of the important di.scx>\ erie.s of Monte.s.sori wius that know ledge or .skill 
practice did not have to be "sug:tr coateir* in order to be attrtct ive to childivn • if the know ledge or .skill.s 
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are offured to childi-en whun they weix* inture^Uid in aaiuiiing thum. Recommended use of computers in 
Monlessori classes includes word processing and logo* Hie latter ma> be used ius a complement to jjeometrj' 
work in the element;uy yeiu-s. 

Jean K. Miller 
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LANGUAGE FOR THE PRESCHOOL 
ACTIVITIES AND MATERIALS OVERVIEW 



L EXPANSION OF LANGUAGE 

A. Enrichment of Vocabulary - Spoken Lan- 
guage: 

(Parallel activities - no special order) 
1 . Objects in the environment 

2 Sensorial apparatus (qualities) 

5 S59.00 positive, comparative, superlative 
(This wntten form comes later.) 

3 Classified cards: 

5.634.00 phonetic pictures and labels, print 
5,634.1 0 phonetic pictures and labels, cursive 

B. Language Training: 

(Parallel activities - no special order) 
1 . Story telling (true information) 
2 Poetry 

3. Self-expression 

4, The Question Game 

IL WRITING 

A. Sound Games: 
objects in the environment 

B. Sandpaper Letters: 

0.054.B4 sandpaper letters, cursive, U.S.A. 
0.054.AO box for sandpaper letters 
set up for preparing fingertips: 
1 tray 

1 small bowl 

a supply of small terry cloth towels 
1 small pitcher 

sandpaper letters grouped according to 
Similarity of beginning stroke on a green 
lined background which shows placement 
on a line 

double sar^dpaper letters which show joining 
of letters 

C. Movable Alphabet: 

1 640.00 to 1 .644.00 carpets in 5 colors (2 of 

each color) 
1 650«00 stand for 5 carpets (2) 
0.059 A4 large movable alphabet letters only. 

cursive. U.S.A. (3 sets) 
0 059 A3 large movable alphabet letters only, 

prim. U.S.A. 
0 059 01 box for large movable alphabet. 

cursive, U.S.A. (3 boxes) 
0 059,C3 box for large movable alphabet, print. 

U<S,A 

D. Metal Insets: 

0.046 00 metal insets 

0 047 00 stands for metal insets 

1 630 00 wall frame for insets and supplies for 

inset exercises 
5 679.00 inset paper, bulk, white, 6 reams (2) 
7 023,00 paper box for 14x14 cm paper 

(5*1/2x5-1/2") (2) 
7 201 .00 12 color/gross inset pencils 



7.202.00 dozen red inset pencils (5) 
7,203.00 dozen dark blue inset pencils (5) 
7.204.00 dozen dark green inset pencils (5) 
7.21 1 .00 dozen black inset pencils (5) 
7.304.00 pencil holders (5) 
7.305.00 set of 1 1 colored pencil holders 
9. 1 57.00 rubber desk top pad 5.5- x 5.5- 

(backing for metal inset paper)^ 
cardboard or poster board cut to 

same size as metal inset frame 
supply of paper in pastel colors 

51/2x5 1/2- in box 
supply of white paper 5 1^2 x 5 1/2" in 

box 
trays (5) 

E. Small Metal Insets: 

0.114.00 fraction circles (see math) 

0.1 14. AO stands for fraction circles (see math) 

0.115.00 squares 

0.116.00 triangles 

1 .666.00 small cabinet to hold circles, squares, 

triangles 
compass 
paper. 8-1/2x ir 
pencils: 

colored 

regular 
protractor 
ruler 

F. Handwriting: 

0.054.A0 box for sandpaper letters 

0.054.B4 sandpaper letters 

0.059.A3 large movable alphabet letters only. 

print. U.S.A. (3 sets) 
0.059.A4 large movable alphabet letters only. 

cursive. U.S.A. (3 sets) 
0.059.C1 box for large moN^able alphabet, 

cursive, U.S.A. (4 boxes) 
0.066.00 greenboard. blank (4) 
0.067.00 greenboard. single lines (3) 
0.068.00 greenboard. double lines (3) 
1 .635.00 stand for ten g»'eenboards 
5 360.00 to 5.665.00 writing paper, blue lined 
5.666.00 to 5.669.00 wntmg oaper. green lined 
chalkboard, preferably at a slant, on 

the wall 
pencils 

sandpaper letters grouped according 
to similarity of beginning stroke 
on a green lined background 
which shows placement on a line 

READING I 

A. Phonetic Object Game: 
5.636.00 object box labels 

box containing objerts whose names 
are phonetic (change regularly) 
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(available from Monlesson 

Services) 
box containing pnnted l.ckets for the 

objects 
pencil 

slips of paper 

B. Phonetic Reading: 
5.633.00 phonetic flash cards 

5.634.00 phonetic pictures and labels, print (2) 
and/or 

5.634.1 0 phonetic pictures and labels, 
print (2) 

5.635.00 phonetic reading cards, print 
5.635.10 phonetic reading cards, cursive 
5.649.10 first books 

C. Phonograms: (See 5.674.00 Word Lists for the 

American English Language) 
5.636.00 object box labels (as above) 
5.637.00 phonogram booklets 
5.638.00 phonogram cards 
5.639.00 key spelling sorting cards 
5.649.10 first books (as above) 
0.060.A3 small movable alphabet, letters only. 

print, red (tv/o or three) 
0.060.A7 small movable alphabet, letters only. 

print, black ( two or three) 

(yellow, blue & green are also 

available) 

0.060.C2 box for small movable alphabets (2) 
box for labels 

box of phonetic objects with one 

unphonetic object 
pencil 

slips of paper 

IV. READING 11 

A. Word Study: 

charts with printed lists of words 

1. suffixes 

2. prefixes 

3. word families 

4. compound words 

movable alphabets, four or six. small, 
each a different color (see above) 

B. Puzzle Words: 

0.060.A4 small movable alphabet, yellow 
0.060.C2 box for small movable alphabet 
5.648.00 puzzle words 

boxes or baskets 

C. Reading Classification: 

5.634.00 phonetic pictures and labels, pnnt (2) 

(as above), and/or 
5.641 .00 labels for Montesson apparatus 
5.642.00 labels for fabrics 
5.643.00 labels for fruits 
5.644.00 labels for indoor environment 
5.645-00 labels for vegetables 
5.646.00 labels for herbs, seeds, etc. 



5.647.00 labels for Montesson math materials 
5 659.00 positive, comparative, superlative 
labels 

D. First Books: 

5.649.10 first books (as above) 
5.650.00 easy reading booklets 
5.651.00 illustrated poems 

V. FUNCTION OF WORDS 

A. Nouns: 
0.249.06/0.249.07 farm 
1.625.00 table for the farm 
5.657.00 noun labels for the farm 

B. Article: 

5.655.00 grammar games - Set 1 
box of small articles 
box with printed tickets 
pencil 

slips of paper 

C. Adjective: 

0.1 1 0.00 plastic grammar symbols with box 
0.1 1 1 .00 grammar symbols 
0.112.A0 grammar symbols box. 10 compart- 
ments 

5.658.00 adjective phrases for the farm 

box of prmted slips descnbing each 
object 

objects related to each other (i.e. - 

farm) 
pencil 
scissors 
slips of paper 

D. The Logical Adjective Game: 

0.1 1 1 .00 grammar symbols (as above) 
0.1 12.A0 box for grammar symbols (as above) 
box 

card material (handmade) 

E. The Detective Adjective Game: 

0.045.A0 detective adjective triangle exercise 

0.1 1 1 .00 grammar symbols (as above) 

0.1 1 2.A0 box for grammar symbols (as above) 

paper 

pencil 

F. Conjunction: 

0.1 1 1 .00 grammar symbols (as above) 
0.1 12.A0 box for grammar symbols (as above) 
5.655.00 grammar games - Set 1 (as above) 
5.656.00 conjunctions and prepositions 

articles, 3 or 4, having a relationship 
with one another 

farm 
ribbon 

pencils, red and black 
printed tickets 
slips of paper 

G. Preposition: 

0.111.00 grammar symbols (as above) 

0.1 12.A0 box for grammar symbols (as above) 
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5.655.00 
5.656.00 



H. Verb: 
0.111.00 
0.112.A0 
5.653.00 
5.654.00 



I. 



Adverb: 
0.111.00 
0.1 12. AO 



grammar games - Set 1 (as above) 
conjunctions and prepositions 
articles. 3, having a relationship with 

one another 
box or vase 
farm 

prepared tickets (have several 

different sets) 
red and black pencils 
ribbon 

slips of paper 

grammar symbols (as above) 

box for grammar symbols (as above) 

simple phonetic commands - Set 1 

simple phonetic commands - Set 2 

boxes (2) 

farm 

pencil 

olips of paper 



grammar symbols (as above) 
box for grammar symbols (as above) 
adverbial commands (handmade) 
(supply of commands for chang- 
ing the contents of the box pencil) 
slips of paper 
J. The Logical Adverb Game: 

0.1 1 1.00 grammar symbols (as above) 
0.1 1 2.A0 box for grammar symbol*^ '=»s above) 
box 

card material (handmade) 
K. Continuation of Commands: 

0.1 1 1 .00 grammar symbols (as above) 

0.1 12.A0 box for grammar symbols (as above) 

slips of paper 

commands 



VI. READING ANALYSIS 

A. Simple Sentences: 

0.1 1 1 .00 grammar symbols (as above) 
0.1 1 2.A0 box for grammar symbols (as above) 
7.701.00 scissors with round point 10.5 cm. 
7.708.00 six scissor storage block 
box 

chart of prepared sentences 
paper arrows: 

black 

red 
pencil 

printed sentence slips chosen from 
good authors, giving the child the 
possibility of interpretation 

slips of paper 

B. Simple Sentences - Stage of Arrows with 

Questions: 

0.108.01 reading analys s (use first chart and 
box) 

circles, unmarked: 

large red 

medium black 

smalt black 
first analysis charts 

C. Simple Sentences with Extensions: 

0.1 08.01 reading analysis: two ch:\rts and four 
boxes 

two sets of printed sentences (1 for 
control) 

D. Simple Sentences - Attributes and Apposi- 

tlves: 

0.108.01 reading analysis, two charts and four 
boxes 

two sets of printed sentences (1 for 
control) 
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LANGUAGE FOR THE PRESCHOOL 
SIMPLE INVENTORY 
MATERIALS FROM NIENHUIS 



0.045,A0 delecljve adjective triangle exercise 
0.046.00 metal Insets 
0.047.00 stands for metal insets 
0.054.B4 sandpaper letters, cursive, U.S.A. 
0.054.AO box for sandpaper letters 
0.056.B4 double sandpaper letters, cursive. U S.A. 
0.056.AO box for double sandpaper letters 
0.059.A3 large movable alphabet letters, print, U.S.A 
0.059.A4 large movable alphabet letters, cursive. 

U.S.A. n set) 
0.059.C1 box for large movable alphabet, cursive. 

U.SA (1 box) 
0.059.C3 box for large movable alphabet, print, U.S.A., 
0.060.A3 small movable alphabet, letters only, print, red 
0.060.A4 small movable alphabet, letters only, print. 

yellow 

0.060.A7 small movable alphabet, letters only, print. 

black (yellow, blue and green are also 
available) 

0.060.C2 box for small movable alphabets (3) 

0.066.00 greenboard, blank (4) 

0.067.00 greenboard, single lines (3) 

0.068.00 greenboard, double lines (3) 

0.108.01 reading analysis, two charts and four boxes 

0.1 1Q,G0 plastic grammar symbols in box 

0.111.00 grammar symbols 

0.112.A0 grammar symbols box, 10 compartments 

0.114.00 fraction circles 

0.1 14.A0 stands for fraction circles 

0.115.00 squares 

0.116.00 triangles 

0.249.06/0.249.07 farm 

1 .625.00 table for the farm 

1.630.00 wall frame for metal msets and ail supphes for 

metal inset exercises 
1 .635.00 stand for ten greenboards 
1 .640.00 to 1 .644.00 carpets in 5 colors (2 of each 

color) 

1 .650.00 stand for 5 carpets (2) 
1 .666.00 small cabinet to hold circles, squares, 
triangles 

7.023.00 paper box for 14 x 14 cm paper (5-1,2x5 1,2") 
(2) 

7.201.00 12 color/gross inset pencils (3) 
7.202.00 dozen red mset pencils (5) 
7.203.00 dozen dark blue inset pencils (5) 
7.204.00 dozen dark green mset pencils (5) 
7.21 1 .00 dozen black inset pencils (5) 
7.304.00 pencil holders (5) 



7.305.00 set of 1 1 colored pencil holders 
7.701.00 scissors with round point 10.4cm. (12) 
7.708.00 SIX scissor storage block (2) 
9.1 57.00 rubber desk top pad 5.5" x 5.5" (5) (backing 
for metal inset paper) 

CURRICULUM SUPPORT MATERIALS 

5.633.00 phonetic flash cards 
5.634.00 phonetic pictures and labels, print (3) 
and/or 

5.634.1 0 phonetic pictures and labels, cursive ^3; 

5.635.00 phonetic reading cards, print 

5.635.1 0 phonetic reading cards, cursive 

5.636.00 object box labels 

5.637.00 phonogram booklets 

5.638.00 phonogram cards 

5.639.00 key spelling sorting cards 

5.641 .00 labels for Montessori apparatus 

5.642.00 labels for fabrics 

5.643.00 labels for fruits 

5.644.00 labels for Indoor environment 

5.645.00 labels for vegetables 

5.646.00 labels for herbs, seeds, etc. 

5.647.00 labels for Montesson math materials 

5.6f7.01 labels for environment 

5.648.00 puzzle words 

5,649.10 first books 

5.650.00 easy reading booklets 

5.651.00 illustrated poems 

5.652.00 story of writing 

5.653.00 simple phonetic commands - Set 1 

5.654.00 Simple phonetic commands - Set 2 

5.655.00 grammar games - Set 1 

5.656.00 conjunctions and prepositions 

5.657.00 noun labels for the farm 

5.658.00 adjective phrases for the farm 

5.659.00 positive, comparative, superlative labels 

5.660.00 writing paper blue lined 2" x 8.5" (2) 

5.661 .00 wnt:ng paper blue lined 4" x 8.5" (2) 

5.662.00 writing paper blue lined 4.24" x 5.5" (2) 

5.663.00 writing paper blue lined 2.75" x 7" (2) 

5.664.00 wnting paper b.ue lined T x 8.5" (2) 

5.665.00 writing paper blue lined 8.5" x 1 1" (2) 

5.667.00 wnting paper green lined 4" x T (2) 

5.668.00 wnting paper green lined 7" x 8.5" (2) 

5.669.00 wnting pap<^r green lined 8.5" x 1 1" (2) 

5.679.00 inset paper, bulk, 6 reams (2) 

5.674.00 VJord Lists for American English Language 
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LANGUAGE FOR THE PRESCHOOL 
OTHER MATERIALS TO BUY 



baskets for language cards 
books 

bowl, small (for set-up for preparing fingertips) 
boxes: 

for object box exercises 

for language cards 

for preposition exercise 
chalk 

connpasses 

erasers for chalk boards 
objects: 

for object boxes 

for article exercise 



paper: 

long slips for writing examples in front of the child 
pastel colors 5.5" x 5.5" (for metal inset work) 
pencils, regular 

picture sources for language cards 

pitchers, small (for set up for preparing fingertips) 

protractors 

ribbon 

rulers 

towels, terry cloth (for set-up for preparing fingertips) 
trays: 

for set-up for preparing fingertips 
for metal insets 
for small metal insets 
vase 
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LANGUAGE FOR THE PRESCHOOL 
MATERIALS TO MAKE 



arrows, black 
charts: 

sandpaper letters grouped according to similarity of 

beginning stroke 
suffixes 
prefixes 
word families 
compound words 

prepared sentences for reading analysis 



circles: 

red 

black 
commands: 

adverbial 

one action, two actions, more actions, etc. 
sentences for reading analysis 
tickets: 

article exercise 

logical adjective game 

logical adverb game 
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LANGUAGE FOR THE ELEMENTARY 
ACTIVITIES AND MATERIALS OVERVIEW 



HISTORY OF LANGUAGE 

A. Written Language (Great Lesson: The Story of 

Communication in Signs) includes pre* 
alphabetical signs, the alphabet, development 
of different "hands," development of the 
printing press, etc. 
5.652.00 story of writing 

charts (handmade) 
other materials at teacher's discretion 
and choice 

B. Spoken Language 

1« Theories of the beginning of speech (in story 
form) 

2. The development of languages throughout the 

ages to present day English 
charts (handmade) 

GRAMMAR AND SYNTAX 
A. Word Study 
1. Affixes 

a. Suffixes 

0.060.A3 small movable alphabet letters, 
red. USA 

0.060.A4 small movable alphabet letters. 

yellow, USA 
0.060.A5 small movable alphabet letters, 

blue. USA 

0 060 A7 small movable alphabet letters, 

black. USA 
0.060.C2 box for small movable alphabet 

(4) 

7.201.00 12 color/gross inset pencils 

7.304.00 pencil holders 

7.305,00 set of 1 1 colored pencil holders 

charts (handmade) 

colored inks 

dictionaries 

grammar books - for upper 
elementary work 

b. Prefixes 

0.060.A3 small movable alphabet letters. 

red. USA (as above) 
0.060.A4 small movable alphabet letters. 

yellow. USA (as above) 
0,060.A5 small movable alphabet letters. 

blue. USA (as above) 
0 060 A7 small movable alphabet letters, 

black, USA (as above) 
0.060.C2 box for small movable alphabet 

(4) (as above) 
7.201.00 2 color/gross inset pencils (as 

above) 

7k304,00 pencil holders (as above) 
7.305.00 sei of 1 1 colored pencil holders 
(as above) 
chart (handmade) 
colored inks (as above) 



dictionaries (as above) 
grammar books - for upper 
elementary work (as above) 

2. Compound Words 

0.060.A3 small movable alphabet letters. 

red, USA (as above) 
0.060.A4 small movable alphabet letters, 

yellow. USA (as above) 
0.060.A5 small movable alphabet letters. 

blue. USA (as above) 
0.060.A7 small movable alphabet letters, 

black. USA (as above) 
0.060.C2 box for small movable alphabet 

(4) (as above) 
7.201.00 12 color/gross inset pencils (as 

above) 

7.304.00 pencil holders (as above) 
7.305.00 set of 1 1 colored pencil holders 

(as above) 
chart (handmade) 
collection of objects (i.e.. different 

types of boxes) 
colored inks (as above) 
dictionaries (as above) 
grammar books - for uoper 

elementary work (as above) 

3. Word Families 

0.060.A3 small movable alphabet letters. 

red. USA (as above) 
0.06G.A4 small movable alphabet letters. 

yellow. USA (as above) 
0,060.A5 small movable alphabet letters. 

blue, USA (as above) 
0.060.A7 small movable alphabet letters, 

black, USA (as above) 
0.060.C2 box for small movable alphabet 

(4) (as above) 
7.201 .00 2 color/gross inset pencils (as 

above) 

7,?04.00 pencil holders (as above) 
7.305.00 set of 11 colored pencil holders 
(as above) 
chart (handmade) 
colored inks (as above) 
dictionaries (as above) 
grammar books - for upper 
elementary work (as above) 

4. Synonyms (after verb grammar box) 

verb command cards 

5. Antonyms 

6. Homonyms 

7. Possessives 

8. Contractions 

9. Abbreviations 

B. Parts of Speech • General plan of work includes, 
oral commands, grammar boxes, printed 
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commands, classificaljon charts and work, com- 
position, research, grammar books. The set of 
materia! for the grammar box work Includes. 
0.102.01 grammar boxes 
0.103.01 filling boxes 
0.104.01 set of printed grammar cards 

(includes 0.105.C1) and/or 
0.104.A0 set of unprinted grammar cards 

and 

0.105.C1 printed command cards com- 
plete 

0. 1 05.02 grammar box material outline 

0.105.A1 set of command boxes 

0.1 10.00 plastic grammar symbols (for 

work with grammar boxes) 
0 1 1 1 >00 paper grammar symbols. 

complete set (for children's own 

work) (2) 

0. 1 1 2.00 box for 1 5 grammar symbols (2) 

In addition, extra grammar symbols should be 

ordered for the parts of speech most frequently 

used In the children's work. 

0.111.A0 noun symbol per 100 (5) 

0.1 11. BO article symbol per 100 (5) 

0. 1 1 1 .CO adjective symbol per 1 00 (5) 

0.111.E0 verb symbol per 100 (5) 

0. 1 1 1 .FO preposition symbol per 1 00 (4) 

0,1 11. GO adverb symbol per 100 (4) 

0. 1 1 1 .HO pronoun symbol per 1 00 (4) 

0.1 1 1 .10 conjunction symbol per 1 00 (3) 

0. 1 11 .JO interjection symbol per 1 00 (2) 

1. Noun 

0.1 02.01 article-noun grammar box (as 
above) 

0.103.01 noun filling boxes (as above) 
0. 1 1 0.00 plastic grammar symbols 
0.1 11.00 grammar symbols 
0. 1 1 2.00 box for 1 5 grammar symbols 
5.620.00 animals and their homes 
5.622.00 animals and their young 
5.623.00 animal names 
5.624.00 animals and their groups 
5.655.00 grammar games, set 1 

booklets for plurals (handmade) 
card materials (handmade) 
collection of objects of the same kind 
grammar books - for upper elemen- 
tary work 
noun charts (handmade) 
pyramid (handmade) 

2. Adjective 

0.045.A0 detective adjective tnangle 
exercise 

0.102 01 adjective grammar box (as 
above) 

0 103.01 adjective filling boxes (as above) 
0.11 0,00 plastic grammar symbols 
0.111 .00 grammar symbols 
0. 1 1 2.00 box for 1 5 grammar symbols 
5.612.00 detective adjective exercise 
labels 



5.655.00 grammar games, set 1 (as above) 
5.658.00 adjective phrases for the farm (for 

beginning readers) 
5.659.00 positive, comparative, superlative 
adjective charts (handmade) 
card matenal (handmade) 
grammar books • for upper elemen- 
tary work 

3. Verb 

0.102.01 verb grammar box (as above) 
0.103.01 verb filling boxes (as above) 
0.1 10.00 plastic grammar symbols 
0.1 1 1 .00 grammar symbols 
0.1 12.00 box for 15 grammar symbols 
5.621 .00 animals and their sounds 
charts (handmade) 
commands (handmade) 
grammar books - for upper elemen- 
tary work 
pyramid (same pyramid listed under 

noun) 
red ball 

4. Preposition 

0.102.01 preposition grammar box (as 
above) 

0.103.01 preposition filling boxes (as 
above) 

0.110.00 plastic grammar symbols 
0.1 1 1 .00 grammar symbols 
0. 1 1 2.00 box for 1 5 grammar symbols 
5.656.00 conjunctions and p'epo-^ilions 

grammar books - for upper elemen- 
tary work 

5. Adverb 

0.102.01 adverb grammar box (as above) 
0.103.01 adverb filling boxes (as above) 
0.110.00 plastic grammar symbols 
0.1 1 1,00 grammar symbols 
0.1 1 2.00 box for 1 5 grammar symbols 

grammar books - for upper elemen- 
tary work 

6. Pronoun 

0.1 02.01 pronoun grammar box (as above) 
0.103.01 pronoun filling boxes (as above) 
0.110.00 plastic grammar symbols 
0.1 1 1 .00 grammar symbols 
0.1 12.00 box for 15 grammar symbols 
charts (handmade) 
card matenal (handmade) 
grammar books • for upper elemen- 
tary work 

7. Conjunction 

0.102.01 conjunction gramm«-r box (as 
above) 

0.103.01 conjunction filling boxes (as 
above) 

0.1 10.00 plastic grammar symbols 
0.1 1 1 .00 grammar symbols 
0.1 1 2.00 box for 1 5 grammar symbols 
5.656.00 conjunctions and prepositions 
card matenal (handmade) 
grammar books * for upper elemen- 
tary work 
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8. Interjection 

0.102.01 interjection grammar box (as 
above) 

0.103.01 interjection filling boxes (as 
above) 

0.1 1 0,00 plastic grammar symbols 

0.1 1 1 ,00 grammar symbols 

0.1 1 2 00 box for 1 5 grammar symbols 

grammar books - for upper 

elementary work 

9. Aspects of the Verb 

card material (handmade) 
charts (handmade) 
grammar books 

10. Summary Exercises 

charts (handmade) 
C. Reading Analysis 

General materials for reading analysis include. 
0.108.01 reading analysis complete 
0.108.B1 reading analysis chart A 

1 . Simple Sentences 

0.108.01 reading analysis complete (box 
two and box three) 

0.108.B1 reading analysis chart A 
grammar books 

2. Compound Sentences 

paper 

pencils (regular and red) 
scissors 

small labels (handmade) 

3. Complex Sentences 

analysis chart B (handmade) 

analysis chart C (handmade) 

clause boxes 1 and 2 (handmade) 

paper 

pencil 

scissors 

small labels (handmade) 

III. WRITTEN LANGUAGE (COr/IPOSITION) 

A. Free Expression 
1. Imaginative 

2 Factual (history, geography, biology, music, 

art, etc.) 
3. Descriptive 

B. Practice 

1. Form and Content 

2. Punctuation 

3. Spelling 

4. Capitalization 

5. Handwriting 
0,046.00 metal Insets 
0.066.00 greenboard, blank (4) 
0,067.00 greenboard, lines, squares (3) 
0.068.00 greenboard, double lined (3) 

1 .635.00 stand for 1 0 greenboards 
5.660.00 writing paper blue lined 2"x8.5" 
5,661 ,00 writing paper blue lined 4"x8.5'' 
5.662.00 wnting paper blue lined 4.25"x55" 
5.663.00 writing paper blue lined 2 75''x7" 
5.664.00 writing paper blue lined 7"x8.5" 



5.665.00 writing paper blue lined 8.5''x IT 
5.667.00 writing paper green lined 4''x7*' 
5.668.00 writing paper green lined 7''x8.5*" 
5.669.00 writing paper green lined 8.5"x1 r 
7.023.00 box for 1 4cm x 1 4cm paper 
7.201 .00 1 2 color/gross inset pencils (5) 
7.202.00 dozen red inset pencils (5) 
7.203.00 dozen dark blue inset pencils (5) 
7.204.00 dozen dark green inset pencils (5) 
7.21 1 .00 dozen black inset pencils (5) 
7.304.00 pencil holders (5) 
7.305.00 set of 1 1 colored pencil holders 

colored Inks 

feather quills 

ink blotter, small 

pencils, regular 

pen holders and nibs 

pen wipers 

pens 

6. Illustration and Decoration 

C. Functional Cursive Writing 

D. Taking Notes 

E. Written Reports 

F. Letter Writing 

G. Diary 

H. Journal 

I. Poetry 
J. Drama 
K. Dialogue 

0.06 1 .R1 small printed alphabet, blue 
0.061 .R2 small printed alphabet, green 
0.061 .R3 small printed alphabet, red 

0. 061. CI box for small prnted alphabet (3) 
L. Essay 

M. Biography 
N. Autobiography 
0. Editing 

IV. SPOKEN LANGUAGE 

A. Speeches 

B. Debates 

C. Discussion 

D. Reports. 

E. Recitation 

F. Dialogue 

G. Drama 

V. LITERATURE 

A. Articles and Books read by the children silently 

1. Class library 

2. Public library 

B. Stories and Poetry Read by the Teacher 

C. Biographies of Writers 

D. Literature Time Lines 

E. The History of English Literature 

F. The History of American Literature 

G. The History of Children's Literature 

VI. STYLE 

Materials used for the study of style have already been 
listed above under the parts of speech work. 
The materials include: 

0.110.00 plastic grammar symbols and/or 
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0.1 1 1 .00 paper grammar symbols 
0.112,00 box for 15 grammar symbols 

A. Child's Own Writing 

B. Writing of Others 

C. Comparison of Style 

D. Recognition of Style 

VII. INTERPRETIVE HEADING 

All materials for interpretive reading are handnfiade 
by the teacher. 

VIII. RESEARCH 

A. Skills for Researching 

B. History of Languages 

C. History of Writing 

D. History of Literature 
NOTE: All above go parallel. 



IX. MISCELLANEOUS 

A. Study of Paragraphs (mam idea, topic sen- 

tence, supporting details, etc.) 

B. Story Grammar 

C. Literary Phrases (idioms, colloquialisms, meta- 

phores, similies) 

D. Other Materials (not listed above which are 

frequently needed): 
7.701.00 scissors with round point 10.4 cm (12) 
and/or 

7.702.00 scissors with sharp point 10.4 cm (12) 

7.708.00 six scissor storage block (2) 

boxes, clear plastic (for handmade card 

material) (6) 
small trays, as necessary 
strips of paper or adding machine tape 
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PRESCHOOL MATERIALS SOMETIMES USED IN ELEMENTARY CLASSROOMS 

SIMPLE INVENTORY 
MATERIALS FROM NIENHUIS 



These materials are essentially preschool materials, but 
they may be found in some elementary classes. 
According to Dr, Montessori's advice, preschool materi- 
als should not be presented to elementary children 
except for very specific pieces which are to be given in 
such a way as to help fill any gaps in knowledge. 

0.054.B4 sandpaper letters, cursive. U.SA 

0,054.A0 box for sandpaper letters 

0.105>BO command box, natural finish (may be used 

for storage of 5.634.00 or 5.034 10. 

5.635.00 or 5.635.10. 5.638.00. 5.639.00. 

5.641.00. 5.642.00.5.643.00. 5.644,00. 

5.645.00. 5.646.00. 5.647.00. 5.647.00. 

and 5.648.00) (13) 
5.633.00 phonetic flash cards 
5.634.00 phonetic pictures and labels, print (group into 

classified sets) and/or 
5,634.10 phonetic pictures and labels, cur&tve ^group 

into classified sets) 
5.635.00 phonetic reading cards, print and/or 
5.635.10 phonetic reading cards, cursive 
5,636.00 object box labels 
5.637.00 phonogram booklets 
5.638.00 phonogram cards 



5,639.00 key spelling sorting cards 

5.641.00 labels for Montesson apparatus 

5.642.00 labels for 60 fabrics 

5.643.0 labels for 60 fruits 

5.644.00 labels for indoor environment 

5.645.00 labels for 60 vegetables 

5.646.00 labels for 60 herbs, seeds, spices, nuts and 
grains 

5.647.00 labels for Montesson math apparatus 

5.647.01 labels for environment 
5.648.00 puzzle words 
5,649.10 first books 
5.650.00 easy reading booklets 
5.651.00 illustrated poems 

5.653.00 simple phonetic commands, set 1 

5.654.00 simple phonetic commands, set 2 

In addition to the above curriculum support 
materials, the 6 to 9 year old class may either borrov^ 
these items from a preschool class, or have its own. 

0.249.06 base with fences for the farm 
0.249.07 farm, or 

house environment 
1 .625.00 table for the farm 
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LANGUAGE FOR THE ELEMENTARY 
SIMPLE INVENTORY 
MATERIALS FROM NIENHUIS 



0.045.A0 detective triang e game 
0.046.00 metal insets 

0.060.A3 small movable alphabet letters, red. USA 

0.060.A4 small movable alphabet letters, yellow. USA 

0.060.A5 small movable alphabet letters, blue. USA 

0.060.A7 small movable alphabet letters, black. USA 

0.060 C2 box for small movable alphabet (4) 

0.061.C1 box for small printed alphabets (3) 

0.061 .R1 small printed alphabet, blue 

0.061. R2 small pnnted alphabet, green 

0.061. R3 small printed alphabet, red 

0.066>00 greenboard, blank (4) 

0.067.00 greenboard. lines, squares (3) 

0.068.00 greenboard. double lined (3) 

0.102.01 grammar boxes 

0.103.01 filling boxes 

0.104.01 set of printed grammar cards 

0.104.A0 set of unprinted grammar cards 

0.105.02 grammar box material outline 

0.105.A1 set of command boxes 

0.105.B0 command box. natural finish (up to 20) 

0.108.01 rtnding analysis complete 

0.108.B1 reading analysis chart 

0.1 1 0.00 plastic grammar symbols 

0.111 .00 grammar symbols, complete set (2) 

0.111 .AO noun symbol per 1 00 (5) 

0.1 1 1 .BO article symbol per 1 00 (5) 

0.1 11. CO adject' e symbol per 100 (5) 

0.1 1 1 .EO verb symbol per 1 00 (5) 

0.111.F0 preposition symbol per 100 (4) 

0.1 11. GO adverb symbol per 100(4) 

0.1 11. HO pronoun symbol per 100 (4) 

0.111 .10 conjunction symbol per 1 00 (3) 

0,1 1 1 JO interjection symbol per 1 00 (2) 

0,112.00 box for 15 grammar symbols (2) 

1 .635.00 stand for 1 0 greenboards 

7.023.00 box for 1 4cm x 1 4cm paper 

7.201 .00 12 color/gross inset pencils (3) 

7.202.00 dozen red inset pencils (5) 

7.203.00 dozen dark blue inset pencils (5) 

7.204.00 dozen dark green inset pencils (5) 

7.21 1 .00 dozen black inset pencils (5) 

7.304.00 pencil holders (5) 

7.305.00 set of 1 1 colored pencil holders 

7.701.00 scissors with round point 10.4 cm (6) 

7702.00 scissors with sharp point 10.4 cm (6) 

7708.00 6 scissor storage block (2) 



CURRICULUM SUPPORT MATERIALS 

5.612.00 detective adjective exercise labels 
5.620.00 animals and their homes 
5.621.00 animals and their sour ds 
5.622.00 animals and their youna 
5.623.00 animal names 
5.624.00 animals and their groups 
5.636.00 object box labels 
5.639.U0 key spelling sorting cards 
5.641.00 laoels for Montesson apparatus 
5.642,00 labels for 60 fabrics 
5.643.00 labels for 60 fruits 
5.644.00 labels for indoor environment 
5,645.00 labels for 60 vegetables 
5,646.00 labels for 60 herbs, seeds, spices, nuts and 
grains 

5.647.00 labels for Montesson math apparatus 

5.647.01 labels for environment 
5,651.00 illustrated poems 
5.652.00 story of writing 

5.653.00 simple phonetic commands, set 1 
5.654.00 simple phonetic commands, set 2 
5.655.00 grammar games, set 1 
5.656.00 conjunctions and prepositions 
5.657.00 noun labels for the farm 
5,658.00 adjective phrases for the farm 
5.659.00 positive, comparative, superlative 
5,660.00 writing paper blue lined, 2" x 8-1 2" (2) 
5.661.00 writing paper blue lined. 4" x 8-1/2" (2) 
5.662.00 wnting paper blue lined. 4-1/4" x 5-1/2" (2) 
5.663.00 writing paper blue lined. 2'3'4'* x "7" (2) 
5.664.00 writing paper blue lined. 7" x 8-1/2" (2) 
5.665.00 writing paper blue lined, 8-1 '2" x 1 r (2) 
5.667.00 wnting paper green lined. 4" x T (2) 
5.668 00 wnting paper green lined. T x 8-1 2" (2) 
5.669.00 writing paper green lined. 8-1 2" x ir (2) 
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LANGUAGE FOR THE ELEMENTARY 
OTHER MATERIALS TO BUY 



bail, red (should bounce welt) 
boxes, clear plastic 
dictionaries 
feather quills (2) 

grammar books, one each from several different 

publishers 
house environment 



ink blotter, small 

ink. packet with 8 bottles of colored inks 

paper, roll of adding machine tape or strips of paper 

pen holders and nibs 

pencils, regular 

pens 

tray, white 
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LANGUAGE FOR THE ELEMENTARY 
MATERIALS TO MAKE 



booklets for singular and plural 

card materials 

charts 

circles, about 15 in a box 
clause analysis - 2 boxes 
collection of objects of the same kind 



commands 
house environment 
penwipers - circular in shape 
pyramid. 3 dimensional, black 
squares, about 30 in a box 
verb materials 
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M^raEMATICS 



INTRODUCTION 

Munle>M^»ri matcnaL are ut^'ful ^l^ ^t^lf Uiaching tools becaube thy concupt or fact to be ^jtudied it. 
i.M>!atv«l w ith each of the matcniilb. In Montebboii tenninolog>' thijs ib called "ibolation of the difficulty/* To 

aii Iiiitiiil concept, the material should focus on onli^ the concept in ques^tion. For example, tv introduce 
the uf cubi\ a plain wooden cube \\vu\d be used rather than a cube-shaped object such as a jack-in-the- 
Im*\. llic ilk a of a jack in the- box would oveipower the idea of a cube and, thus, introduce an idea ver> 
difiVmst from the ilesired concept. Montessori felt it better to use a material with little or no 
iiei>uiialit> of its u\v u w her. inti\)ducing new concept^?. For this reason numbers are introduced with colored 

rather than with kittens, ducks «>iid birdt*. Introducing animals into the lesson brings an extraneous 
idea that diverts attention from the concept of number WTien th. concept is firmlj established it can be 
applied lo other thin^j^ such a^ countir(^ kittens, ducks and bii'ds, 

K*u h 'lifficult\ is also isolated in turn in a graded ^^quence. Various aspects of mathematics, miin> of 
which nm pai'Jillel to each other and each of w hich have thtir own graded ^equence, include: 

1 . Percx'ption of differences 

2, Perception of similarities 

:^ Sensorial experience of a graded serias fceriation) 

4. Role amnting 

5, Quantities and sjinbols for zero to ten 

<)-a. Oven'iew and functioning of the base ten system from 0 to 9999 
Ti-b. Linear counting to 1000 

7. The idea i>f the four openitions; addition, subtraction, multiplication, division 
S. Memoiiziition of the facts for addition, subtraction, multiplication, division 
ii. Abstraction of Vctiious mathematical processes 

While is geueralh introduced first, 6-a and 6-b proceed in parallel fashion. Once a child has a firm 
fuuiiilatiijii of oiri«wix4e experience Using operations in number 7, work may begin with memoiization of facts 
f«ir the •>j>e^lti^ln^ aful -jther materials mn} be used w hich will help mov e the child towards abstraction of the 
pn*cess. 

In iinier dr deUuls to be seen in their relationship to the whole rather than in meaningless isolation, 
initial \LKXibular> anil concepts which make possible a view of the whole system ait? given as soon as 
(H^^^ible. After a V iew of the whole, one um proceed to the details. In the case of mathematics, there is first 
|jerteption of diflfeixtitts and simikuitiesand sensorial experience with the conceptofagraded series. Then 
theit h' the introiluctiun of the initial vocabulary and concepts of zero to tjn. If achiP laiows the numerals 
ffum /xwt to nine, ht- or she knows all the numerals used in our decimal number system. This makes possible 
«t V iew uf the w hole number .-^y st4,-m w hich is then given. This \\ hole view gives the idea of place value and the 
function of exchange. Wie.) the child has gi"as|jed this, addition, subtraction, multiplication and division 
may be presen^eil using Lu-ge quarttities with concrote materials. The understanding of the four processes 
^.umes thiT)Ugh the mariipulatiori of ctjncivte niateriiils. At thi^ point writing on paper in an abstmct fjislion 
would not be appn)priate. 

Wthiiut memoi-izatit>n of tht facts children would be bound forever to the materiiils or to calculators. 
The facts (2 t2 = 4,7 + 8- 15, etc.) iireiis important for work in higher mathematics as the lettei-s of the 
alphabet .ire for reailing. WTiile calculators have taken much of the tedious, repetitive computations out of 
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math work, knowledge uf uperatiun^ cind plXK•e^^e^ and huw thu\ work i.s e^^ential tfchikhvn ur^ tu he ^ven 
the opportunity to think civatively with mathematics. 

Thei-e inv man\ material^ and e^erci^e^ fur memuiiziitiun uf math fact>. Thi^ neeti nut be a dull, di\\ 
pnjces:?. With uuiuu^ activitieb and new points uf inteit.-^t, thi^ can be accumpli^hed R'lativeh eaj^ily if 
undert;iken at apet? foui; five and six. 

In the memoiTZiition pmce^^ it ib imjwilant tu have the ani>\\en> available at all timt'b ^^ that the 
chilibxn need nut cuunt or gue:^^ tu find the anbwei-b. The.x have alread> undei-btuud the pruce^^e^ ami 
<huuldnow focu.st)n the fact^.Theii- thinking pnKL'^5^ei^^huuId be 7 + 8 = 15 rather than 7 + 8 = 1,2,3,4,5. 
<), 7. b, y, 10. 11, 12, 13, 14, 15. It the repetition of cun-ect inf ))Tnatiun that aids^ the pruee^^ of memuiizatiun. 

When childi-en have reached this^ stiige, they havt all the toolb and :rkiH^ nece>:?ary fur ivaching 
ab^tractlun. The\ unden^tand quantity and b\-nilnjl, the number ^y^tem (place value and the functiun uf 
exchange*!, the idea uf the foui- pi-uceN-c and the fact^. F\uther manipulation uf cunci\;te mateiiaU lea< 1^ the 
chikhx-n tu miike their uWTi ab^tractiun^. WTien chiklren reach ab^t^actiun, their mental pl\lee^^e^^gene^all\ 
work :50 fast that they cannot be bothered with the trae it takeb tu manipulate the mateiial.^. 

WTien a pmper Munte^buri tituatiun ha^ been pi-ovided (chiklren enter b\ age thi\;e, en\ iiXJi.ment i.^ 
properly equipped, teacher ib properly trained and fully imj^lement^ iIunte^^ol^, work c\ cle ib l\;^pected. 
etc.) then, by the end uf the pre^^chool, musit children will have wt»rked thi-ough the fii^t ^even ^tep^ uf the 
mathematicai >e4uerice. Thib mean^ that they will have a cunci"ete undei-btamling uf the pruce^^e^ uf 
addition, ^ubtractiun, multiplication and di\i^ion. They will albo have begun the memoiization of fact^v and 
they will be working with materials that w ill h^ip lead them to ab^t^action. The^e materials include the bead 
frame (additi'jn, subtraction and multipliaitionx mtai?nrement, lung ^^ivi^ion material anu f^action^ (all four 
proce^sesjL Thet^e materials overlap into the elementary a^ nece5>^ai'>. The ^en^orial experience at the 
pre^^chool level pruvide:> chikhx;n with an intemalized undei^tanding of pl\Jce^^ a^ w ell gix;at plea^mx? and 
joy in their undeivtandingof mathematic:>. 

When childi-en enter the elementary, mathematio? i^ put into an hi^torical pei'bpecti\e with the telluig 
of the Story of Numbers. Thi^ .^toiTi i^ one of the five gi^eat le^^on^ w Inch cire given at th^ beginning of each 
i^hool year in order to s^et the stage for the diiima of cot^mic etluaition. For the technical iu^|>ect^ of 
mathematics, handt^on u^e of material> continues in tlie elcment;ir>. Each new pi'oce.si* i^* pre>ented with 
matenals so that the chiklren procured from >en^orial experience to ab^tl'action in a ^erie^ of .-^tepb cai\;full> 
constnicted so that they are able to make their own d^^coverie^ and ab^t^actiuns. Ciuvful, precibe 
pi-epamtion. both of the teacher duiing hi^ or her Monte^-ori training and bv lue Montes>ori teacher he 
or she prepares les^^ons for the children, is essential in this guided-discoveiy approach. 

Jean K. Miller 
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MATHEMATICS FOR THE PRESCHOOL 
ACTIVITIES AND MATERIALS OVERVIEW 



I. NUMBERS TO TEN 

A. Number Rods: 
0.027.00 numerical rods 

B. Sandpaper Numerals (Figures): 
0.028.14 sandpaper figures, cursive. U.S.A. 
0.028.A0 box for the sandpaper figures 

C. Number Rods and Cards: 

0.027.00 numerical rods (same as abovej 
0.033.G4 printed figures, cursive. U.S.A. 
0.033.A0 box for printed figures 

D. Spindle Boxes: 

0,032.04 spindle boxes, cursive. U.S.A. 
0 032,80 box for loose spindles 
0.032.A0 extra spindles ilO) 

ribbons or rubber bands 

E. Memory Game of Numbers: 
5.580,00 numerals 0 to 1 0 

basket 

F. Cards and Counters: 

0.033.04 printed figures, cursive, U.S.A 
0.033.A0 box for printed figures (2) 
0.034.01 plastic counters, red 

II. THE DECIMAL SYSTEM 

A. Introduction to Beads: 

0.074.00 individual wooden hundred square 

(order at least 12) 
0.075.00 individual wooden thousand cube 

(order at least 12) 
C.076.M0 box With 45 golden ten bars, individual 

beads 

0.077.M0 plastic box containing 100 unit beads, 

like individual beads 
0.081.00 wooden tray with unit cup (order 5) 
0.084AM one golden bead square 
0.085.M0 one golden bead cube 
0.252.A1 introduction decimal system, tray 
alone 

B. Introduction to Cards: 

0.072«C0 large number cards 1-9000. printed 
on plastic 

0.069.A0 box for large number cards 

C. Formation of Complex Numbers with Beads 

and Cards: 
0 069.A0 box for large number cards 
0 069.C0 large number cards 1-1000. printed 
on plastic 

0 081 00 wooden tray with unit cup (order 3) 
0.081 AO units cup. golden color 
0 252.M0 introduction decimal system, individ- 
ual beads 

bowl 

D. Collective Exercises - Chano' tg: 
0.074.00 individual wooden hundred square 

(order 99) 

0 075 00 individual wooden thousand cube 
(order 9) 



0.076.M0 box with 45 golden ten bars, individual 
beads (order 3 boxes) 

0.077.M0 plastic box containing 100 unit beads, 
like Individual beads 

0.081.00 wooden tray with unit cup (order 1 ) 
bowls. 2. for up to 99 unit beads 

E. Collective Exercises: (Order one set of each of 
the following for a class of 25 children, two sets 
of each for a class of 35 children.) 

0.069.A0 box for large number cards 
0.070.A0 box for small number cards 

(order 4 for each set) 
0.070.C0 small number cards 1-3000. printed 

on plastic (order 3 for each set) 
0.071. CO small number cards 1-9000, printed 

on plastic 

0.072.C0 large number cards 1-9000. printed 
on plastic 

0.074,00 individual wooden hundred square 

(order 50 for each set) 
0.075.00 individual wooden thousand cube 

(order 12 for each set) 
0.076.M0 box with 45 golden ten bars, individual 

beads (order 3 boxes for each 

set) 

0.077.M0 plastic box containing 100 unit beads. 

like individual beads 
Note, If there needs to be two sets, divide the 
beads into two containers, so there are 50 beads 
for each set, 

0.081 00 wooden tray with unit cup 
(order 3 for each set) 
0,260.00 box with wooden signs for addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, 
division, etc. 
5.580,00 numerals 0 to 1 0 - cut to size 
(order 2 for each set) 
bowls. 2. for up to 50 beads 
boxes, plastic. 2. for up to 50 beads 
boxes, plastic. 4. foi small number 

cards (5.580.00) 
ribbons for division- 18 green bows. 9 

blue bows. 9 red bows 
trays, large. 2 

F. The Stamp Game: 
0.082.00 stamp exercise 

5.582,00 stamp exercise paper. 6 problems 
5.583.00 stamp exercise paper. 15 problems 
5.596.00 quadrille paper r sq. 8.5x6" 
5.597.00 quadrille paper r sq. 8.5x1 1" 
5.598.00 quadrille paper 3 4" sq, 5.5x8" 
5.600,00 quadrille paper 3'4" sq 8.5x1 r 
5.603.00 quadrille paper 1 2" sq. 8.5x11" 
Note: Choice of paper depends on manual skill 
of each child. Use small numeral cards from the 
golden bead material until a child can write the 
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numerals Q3silv 3nd corrsctlv 


c cni nn 


nimHrMio r>anor 1yP" cn ^" 

^UaUl NIC }Japcl OU]. sjrk>J,>J 




oasKeis, reo nmmeo. 4, lor prooiem 


pencil, regular 




tickets 


ruler, 6 inch 




felt mat for snake game 


G. The Dot Game: 




pencil, regular 


0.050.01 dot exercise and/or 




problems, folded tickets, on red card 


0.050.A0 dot exercise sheets (5) 




stock. 4 sets 


markers, washable; 


B. Subtraction: 


black 


0.092.A0 


subtraction strip board with strips 


another color {not green, blue or 


0.142.B.. 


subtraction charts with the blank chart 


red) 




and box of answers 


pencils: 


0.142.F1 


four boxes with plastic chips 


black, another color ^not green. 


0291 !mO 


snake game, subtraction, individual 


blue or red) 




beads 


H. Word Problems: 


5.595.31 


subtraction tables booklet 1, per 24 


Note: These are handmade by each individual 




(order 3) 


teacher. 


5.595.32 


subtraction tables booklet 2. per 40 


ilL TccNo ANu TcNo 


5.595.33 


subtraction tables booklet 3. per 40 


A. leen Doaros. 


5.586.00 


beginning math paper 


0 030 AM box With bead stair 1-9 and 10 ten 


5.587.00 


chart problem paper 


Karc inHit/iHiml KasHc 
UatOt iiiUiViUUai UcaUb 


5.588.00 


circle problem papei 


n mn m Qoniim KnarHc 9nH niimorsic nnnt 
U.UOU.UO OCyUlil UUnfUo allU llUIIICfal&i pilllU 


5.596.00 


quadrille paper r sq. 8.5x6" 




5.598.00 


quadrille paper 3/4- sq. 5.5x8" 


fait mot 


5.601.00 


quadrille paper 1/2- sq. 3x5.5" 


O* 1 6i 1 DUcllUo» 




baskets, green rimmed. 2. for 


n 031 03 Senum boards and numerals, orint. 




problem tickets 


M <5 A 




felt mat for snake game 


U.UJl .AM Dox wiin V isn Deao oars ano v unii 




pencil, regular 


DcdOd, iriUIViUUctl UcctUo 




problems, folded tickets, on green 


icii iiiai 




card stock. 2 sets 


IV 1 INPAP CnilNTINf^ 

IV* L.II>ICHn V^v^Ulv 1 II^VJI 


C. Multiplication: 


A nn nnrl 1000 l^hainc 


0.076.00 


box with 45 golden ten bars, con- 


n nfiR RO 20 boxp^i with arrows 




nected beads (5 boxeS/ 


0 nftR Mfl rnmnlptp <ipt hpari matPfMi «rtibes 


0.087.00 


multiplication board, cards in box. 100 


c/iiisroc ^hQincA inHit/iHiiSk 
otjUaico. Lrildiiioj, iliuiviuuci 




red beads in box 


ucdUd 


0.142.C4 


multiplication charts with the blank 


1 .UUU.IVIU ifalllC lUf UUIIipiClC UCdU IllalCllal 




chart and box of answers 


R Skin Omintinn* 


0.142.F1 


four boxes with plastic chips 


0.086. BO 20 boxes with arrows (as above) 


0.186.00 


table of Pythagoras (borrow from 






Sensorial) 


cmioroc ^VtSincX inHit/iHiisI 

dC^udredi uiictirio^, iriuiviuucti 


0.190.M0 


box with 55 bead bars from 1 to 10. 


DedOd \dd dUU/c/ 




individual beads (2 boxes) 


1.666. MO frame for complete bead maienal ias 


5.595.41 


multiplication tables booklet 1. per 40 


aUUVC/ 




(order 2) 


V MPMORI7ATION 


5.595.42 


multiplication tables booklet 2. per 40 


A. Addition 


5.595.43 


multiplication tables booklet 3. per 40 


n riQP nn aHHit>nn Qtnn hnarH with QtnnQ 

V/.U^^«UU aULIIIlUII Olll^ UUalU Willi oil ipo 


5.586.00 


beginning math paper 


n 14P An ;)ririitinn rhart<5 with thp blank rhart 

\j , i'^Cmrry\J aUviilluii wi lai lo Tfllll 11 ic Miuiirx ^i lai i 


5.587.00 


chart problem paper 


dno DOX 01 dnaWcia. 


5.588.00 


circle problem paper 


XJ. 14^. r 1 lOUi OOXca Willi pidallL Lrilipo 


5.596.00 


quadrille paper r sq. 8.5x6" 


n 9Qn Mn Qnnlcp namp sHHitinn nnHiviHiJ?)! 

V/.C^UnIVIU Ollai\C UallICi aUUlliUlli liiUiVIUUai 


5.597.00 


quadrille paper r sq. 8.5x11" 


oeaos 


5.598.00 


quadnlle paper 3^4" sq. 5.5x8" 


R RQR 91 aHHitinn tahtoc KnnUlot 1 nor 4n 


5.599.00 


quadrille paper 3/4" sq. 8.5x8.5" 


/nriipr P\ 
^uiuci emf 


5.600.00 


quadrille paper 3^4" sq. 8.5x1 r 


^ PP addition tablps booklet 2 oer 40 


5.601.00 


quadrille paper 1/2" sq. 3x5.5" 


5.595.23 addition tables booklet 3. per 40 


5.602.00 


quadnlle paper 1/2" sq. 5.5x5.5" 


o.OoD.uu Ocyinniny mdin pdper 


5.603.00 


quadrille paper 12" sq. 8.5x1 r 


5,587.00 chart problem paper 




basket, large, for bead bar multiplica- 


5.588.00 circle problem paper 




tion 


5,596.00 quadnlle paper V sq, 8.5x6'* 




baskets, yellow nmmed. 3. for 


5.598.00 quadrille paper 3/4** sq. 5.5x8" 




problem tickets 
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feit mat for multiplication with bead 

bars 
pencil: 

red 

regular 

problems, folded tickets, on yellow 
card stock, 3 sets 

D. Division: 

0.096.A0 division board with skittles and beads 
0.138.M0 box containing 20 sets of bead bars 

from 1 - 9, individual beads 
0 1 42.D1 division charts with the blank chart 

and box of answers 
0.1 42,F1 four oox z with plastic chips 

5.595.50 division tables per ream 

5.595.51 division tables booklets per 5 (order 6i 
5.597.00 quadrille paper 1" sq. 8,5x1 1" 
5.600.00 quadrille paper 3/4" sq. 8.5x11" 
5.603,00 quadrille paper 1 /2'' sq. 8.5x1 1 

baskets, blue rimmed. 2. for problem 

tickets 
cup for 81 beads 
pencil, regular 

problems, folded tickets, on blue card 

stock, 2 sets 
ruler. 6 inches 

VL THE PASSAGE TO ABSTRACTION - PROBLEMS 

A. Small Bead Frame: 

0.093.00 small bead frame (order 3) 
0.153.01 paper for small bead frame'50 sheets 
(2) 

pencil, regular 

B. Large Bead Frame: 
0.094.00 large bead frame (order 2) 

wooden geometrical hierarchy of 
numbers (may be borrowed from 
the elementary class) 
paper for large bead frame 50 sheets 
(2) 

pencil, regular 

C. Division with Racks and Tubes: 
0.095.00 complete division material 

individual plastic tubes for replace- 
ments (10) 
100 green beads for replacements 
100 blue beads for replacements 



0.132.A0 



0 154.01 



0,095.AO 

0.095.B0 
0.095.B1 



0.095.B2 1 00 red beads for replacements 
0,097.00 set of 100 skittles for replacements 
5 597,00 quadrille paper 1" sq. 8.5x1 1" 
5 600,00 quadrille paper 3/4" sq, 8.5x1 V 
5,603,00 quadrille paper 1/2" sq. 8.5x11' 
pencil, regular 



D. 



Fractions 
0.097.00 
0.113,00 



set of extra skittles (as above) 
skittles, one undivided, the others 
divided into 2. 3 and 4 parts 
0,113.A0 stand for skittles 
0.114,00 fraction circles 
0, 1 1 4. AO stands for fraction circles 
0.115.00 nine squares 
0.116.00 four triangles 
1 .666.00 small fraction cabinet for storage of 
above 

5,605.00 fraction labels 
5.606.00 fraction problems 
5,607.10 fraction equivalence research sheets 
boxes, plastic. 3. for fraction labels 

(5.605.00) 
boxes, plastic. 5. for fraction problems 

(5.606.00) 
pencil regular 

Measurement: 
1 Length: 

English measure ruler 

meter stick 

metric ruler 

yardstick 

2. Liquid Volume: 

English measure cor^tainers 

3. Weight: 

9. 1 24.00 ten v/eights in a v/ooden 
storage box 

9.128.B0 balance scale, metal 
bathroom scale in pounds 
brass English measure weights 

4. Temperature: 

thermometer m Fahrenheit 

5. Clock: 

3.101.01 clock exercises in box 
3.102.00 clock and box with movable 

figures 

3.1 05.00 rubber stamp of clock 
clock with gears 
ink pad 
paper 

6. Money: 

money, real 
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SIMPLE INVENTORY 
MATERIALS FROM NIENHUIS 



0.027.00 numerical rods 
0.028.14 sandpaper figures, cursive. U.S.A, 
O.028.AO box for the sandpaper figures 
0.030.AM box with bead stair 1-9 and 9 ten bars. 

individual beads (2) 
O.030 03 Seguin boards and numerals, pnnl. teens 
0.031.03 Seguin boards and numerals, print, tens 
0.031 .AM box with 9 ten bead bars and 9 unit beads. 

individual beads 
0.032.04 spindle boxes, cursive. U S.A 
O.032.AO extra spindles (10) 
O.032.BO box for loose spindles 
0.033.04 pnnted figures, cursive, U.S.A. i3) 
O.033.AO box for printed figures (2) 
0.034.01 plastic counters, red 
0.050 01 dot exercise, and/or , 
0.050.AO dot exercise sheets 
O.069.AO box for large number cards (4) 
O.069.CO large number cards 1-1000. printed on plastic 

(box must be ordered separately) 
0 070. AO box for small number cards (10) 
0.070.CO small number cards 1-300O, pnnted on plastic 

(box must be ordered separately) (8) 
0 071 CO small number ca'is 1 -9000, printed on plastic 

(box must bt? ordered separately) '2) 
0 072 CO large number cards 1-9000. pnnted on plastic 

(box must be ordered separately) (3) 
0.074.00 individual wooden hundred square (order at 

least 211) 

0.075.00 individual wooden thousand cube (order at 
least 45) 

O.O76.M0 box with 45 goldsn ten bars, individual beads 
(12) 

O.077.M0 plastic box containing lOO unit beads. 

like individual beads (3) 
0.081 .00 wooden tray with unit cup (order 15) 
0.082.00 stamp exercise 
O.085.M0 golden bead cube with individual beads 
O.086.M0 complete set Dead material (cubes, squares. 

chains), individual beads 
0.086. BO boxes with arrows. 20 
0.087.00 multiplication board, cards in box. 

100 red beads in box 
0.092,00 addition strip board with stnps 
O.092.A0 subtraction stnp board with strips 
0.093.00 small bead frame (order 3) 
0 094.00 large bead frame (order 2) 
0.095.00 complete division materia! 
0,095. AO individual plastic tubes for replacements (10) 
0,095. BO green beads for replacements. 100 
O.095,Bl blue beads for replacements. 100 
0.095. B2 red beads for replacements, 100 
O.096,AO division board with skittles and beads 
0 097.00 set of 100 skittles for replacements 
0.113,00 skittles, one undivided, the others divided into 



2. 3 and 4 parts 
0,113.A0 stand for skittles 
0.114.00 fraction circles 
0,1 14.A0 stands for fraction circles 
0.115.00 nine squares 
0 1 1 6.00 four triangles 

0.138.M0 box containing 20 sets of bead bars from 1 to 

9. individual beads 
0.142.A0 addition charts with the blank charts and box 

of answers 

0,142.80 subtraction charts with the blank chart and 

box of answers 
0.142.04 multiplication charts with the blank chart and 

box of answers 
0.142.D1 division charts with the blank chart and box of 

answers 

0.142 F1 four boxes with plastic chips (of problems with 
answer tiles) for addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division for use with the 
finger charts and blank charts 

0.153.01 paper for small bead frame/50 sheets (2) 

0 154 01 paper for large bead frame'50 sheets (2) 
0.190.M0 box with 55 bead bars from 1 to 10, 

individual beads (order 2 boxes) 
0.252.M0 introduction decimal system, individual beads 
(2) 

0.260.00 box w wooden signs for addition, subtraction. 

multiplication, division, etc 
0.290,M0 snake game, addition, individual beads 
0.291. MO snake game, subtraction, individual beads 
1.660.M0 wall frame for bead material 

1 666 00 small fraction cabinet 
3,101.01 clock exercises In box 

3.102.00 clock and box with movable figures 
3.105.00 rubber stamp of clock 
9.124.00 ten weights in a wooden storage box 
9 128.00 balance scale, metal 

NOTE New ttems {not on order sheets published 
before February 1990} 

0.081 AO units cup. golden color 

0 084 AM one golden bead square 

C 252.A1 introduction decimal system, tray alone 

CURRICULUM SUPPORT MATERIALS 

5.580.00 numerals 0 to 10(6) 

5.582.00 stamp exercise paper. 6 problems (2) 

5.583.00 stamp exercise paper. 15 problems (2) 

5.586.00 beginning math paper (3) 

5.587.00 chart problem paper (2) 

5.588.00 circle problem paper (2) 

5.595.21 addition tables booklet 1 . per 40 (2) 

5.595.22 addition tables booklet 2. per 40 
5,595 23 addition tables booklet 3. per 40 
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5.595.31 subtraction tables booklet 1 , per 24 (3) 5.597.00 

5.595.32 subtraction tables booklet 2. per 40 5.598.00 

5.595.33 subtraction tables booklet 3, per 40 5.599.00 

5.595.41 multiphcation tables booklet 1 , per 40 (2) 5.600.00 

5.595.42 multiplication tables booklet 2. per 40 5.60 1 .00 

5.595.43 multiplication tables booklet 3. per 40 5.602.00 

5.595.50 division tables paper per ream 5.603.00 

5.595.51 division tables booklet, per 5 (6) 5.605.00 
5.596.00 quadrille paper 1 - sq. 8.5x6" (4) 5.606.00 



quadrille Paper 1" sq. 8.5x11" (4) 
quadrille paper 3/4** sq. 5.5x8" (4) 
quadiille paper 3;4" sq. 8.5x8.5" 
quadrille paper 3/4*' sq. 8.5x1 r (4) 
quadnlle paper 1/2" sq. 3x5.5" (3) 
quadrille paper 1,2" sq. 5.5x5.5" 
quadrille paper 1/2" sq. 8.5x1 r (4) 
fraction labels 
fraction problems 
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MATHEMATICS FOR THE PRESCHOOL 
OTHER MATERIALS TO BUY 



Note: All baskets, cups and trays are available from 
Montessori Sen/ices, 

baskets for: 

4 sets addition problems (put a red rim around the 
baskets) 

2 sets subtraction problems (put a green rim around 

the baskets) 

3 sets multiplication problems (put a yellow rim 

around the baskets) 
2 sets division problems (put a blue rim around the 
baskets) 

bead bars for multiplication with bead bars (large 

basket) 
memory game of numbers 
bathroom scale in pounds 
bowls: 

small, for formation of complex numbers with beads 
and cards 

to hold 99 units for the changing exercise in the 

collective exercises (2) 
2 large bowls (for up to 50 unit beads) for collective 

exercises 

boxes: 

2 plastic, for 50 units for the collective exercises 

4 plastic, to hold small numeral cards (5.580.00) for 

collective exercises 

3 plastic, for fraction labels (5.605.00) 

5 plastic, for fraction problems (5.606.00) 

1 box for each operation 
1 box for a mixed set 
clock with gears 

cup for 81 beads for division memorization 

English measure containers 

English measure ruler 

English measure weights, brass 



felt mats for: 

teen boards 

ten boards 

addition snake game 

subtraction snake game 

multiplication with bead bars 
ink pad 

markers, washable, for the dot board (black and a color 

other than green, blue or red) 
meter stick 
metric ruler 
money, real 
paper 

pencils, regular, for: 
stamp game 
dot game 
bead frames 
racks and tubes 
fractions 

memorization exercises 
pencils, colored for: 

division memorization, red 

dot game (not green, blue or red) 
ribbons for: 

spindle boxes (could also use rubber bands) 

division with the collective exercises, 18 bows of 
green, 9 each of blue and red 
rulers. 6 inch, for: 

stamp game 

division memorization 
thermometer In Fahrenheit 
tickets, folded problem: 

4 sets addition (on red card stock) 

2 sets subtraction (on green card stock) 

3 sets multiplication (on yellow card stock) 
2 sets division (on blue card stock) 

1 set mixed on white card stock 
trays. 2 large for collective exercises 
yardstick 
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MATHEMATICS FOR THE PRESCHOOL 
MATERIALS TO MAKE 



word problems 
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MATHEMATICS FOR THE ELEMENTARY 
ACTIVITIES AND MATERIALS OVERVIEW 



I. INTRODUCTION 

Great Lesson • The Story of Numbers 
charts (handmade) 

II. EARLY WORK: CONCEPTS, PROPERTIES, 
NUMERATION 

A. Numbers to 1,000,000 

0. 1 32.A0 geometrical representation of the 
hierarchy of numbers 
card material (handmade) in long 
wicker basket 
6. Commutative and Distributive Laws 
0.070.A0 box for small number cards (2) 
small number cards 1-9000 (2) 
individual wooden hundred square 
(45) 

individual thousand cube (12) 
box with 45 golden ten bars, indiv. 
beads (3) 

0.077.M0 plastic box containing 100 unit beads, 
like individual beads 
wooden tray with unit cup (3) 
box of color coded plastic chips (3) 
(may be handmade) 
0.190.M0 bead sfeir m sectioned box. 55 of 
each bar 
box with arithmetic signs (may be 

handmade) 
bowl (to hold up to 100 unit beads) 
envelopes, small manilla 
felt mat 

paper slips in basket 
parentheses (handmade) 



0.071 .CO 
0.074.00 

0.075.00 
0.076.M0 



0.081.00 
0.138.B0 



0.260.00 



C. Multiples 
0.086.B0 
0.086.M0 

0.159.01 

0.160.01 

0.161.01 

0.190.MO 

1.666.M0 



Factors 
0.135.00 
0.136.00 



boxes, 20, with arrows for 0.086.M0 
complete set bead material, individual 
beads 

multiple sheets, tables A and B 
factor sheets, table C 
multiple paper 

box with 55 bead bars from 1 to 10 (3) 
frame for complete bead material 
control charts for calculation of 
multiples (tables A. B. C) (handmade) 
felt mat 

multiple charts (handmade) 
paper, plain 
pencils, colored 

peg board (3) 
pegs for 0.1 35.00 (3) 
paper 
pencil 

strips, grey (handmade) m long 

wicker basket 
tickets, white (handmade) 
word problems 



E. Lowest Common Multiple 
0.135.00 peg board (3) (as above) 

0.1 36.00 pegs for 0.1 35.00 (3) (as above) 
small white stnps in long wicker 

basket 
paper 
pencil 

word problems (handmade) 

F. Greatest Common Factor 

0.1 35.00 peg board (3) (as above) 

0 1 36.00 pegs for 0. 1 35.00 (3) (as above) 

blank tickets in basket 

pencil 

strips* grey, in long wicker basket 
word pioblems (handmade) 

G. Divisibility 

0.074.00 individual wooden hundred square 

(45) (as above) 
0 075.00 individual thousand cube (12) (as 

above) 

0.076.M0 box with 45 golden ten bars» individual 
beads (3) (as above) 

0.077.M0 plastic box containing 100 unit beads, 
like individual beads (as above) 

0. 081.00 wooden tray with unit cup (3) (as 

above) 

bowl (to hold up to 100 unit beads) 
feit mat 

notebook, small 

paper 

pencil 

word problems (handmade) 

H. Measurement: 

1 . History of Measurement - illustrations as 

necessary 
2 Decimal Fraction Board 

0.140.01 decimal fraction board 

tickets (handmade) in container 

3. Length: 

English measure ruler 
meter stick 
metric ruler 
yardstick 

4. Liquid Volume: 

English measure containers 
metric containers (1000 ml. 100 ml 
10 ml) 

5. Weight 

9.1 24.0 ten weights in a wooden 
storage box 

9.1 28. BO balance scale, metal 

bathroom scale in kilograms 
bathroom scale in pounds 
English measure weights, brass 

6. Temperature: 

thermometers in Celsius 
thermometers in Fahrenheit 
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7. Clock:* 

3.101 .01 clock exercises in box 
3.102.00 clock and box with movable 
figures 

3,1 05.00 rubber stamp of clock 
clock with gears 
ink pad 
paper 

8. Angles; 

0.114.00 fraction circles 
0.1 14. AO stand for fraction circles 
0.124.00 instrument for measurement of 
angles 

0.125.00 instrument for feduction of 

common fraction into decimal 
fractions 

1 .665.00 large fraction cabinet 

9. Money: 

money, real, preferably from several 

different countries 
newspaper - with exchange rates 

10. Word Problems, for all measurement catego- 
ries listed above (handmade) 

III. OPERATIONS: FIRST WORK 

A. Long Multiplication 

1 . Large Bead Frame 

0.094.00 large bead frame (3) 
0.154.01 large bead frame paper per 50 (6) 
pencils: 
red 

regular 

2. Flat Bead Frame 

0.099.00 flat bead frame (2) 

0.138. BO box of color coded chips (2) 

(may be handmade) 
7701 .00 scissors with rounded point • 

10.4 cm. or 
7.702.00 scissors with sharp point 1 0.4 cm. 
7.708.00 six scissor storage block 
paper, regular 
pencil 

white strips of paper in long 
wicker basket 

3. Bank Game 

0.073.00 bank game (2) 

0.138. BO box of color coded plastic chips 

(2) (may be handmade, as 

above) 

grey cards with double zero 
(hand made) 

4. Checkerboard 

0.137.01 checkerboard (2) 



0,138.M0 box with 20 sets bead bars from 

1 to 9 and small plastic 

numbers (2) 
paper: 

graph 

plain 
pencils: 

colored (green, blue, red) 

regular 
straightedge 

B. Long Division 

1 . Long Division Material 

0.095.00 long division material (2) 
0.095.A0 replacement tubes (10) 
0.095.B0 plastic box containing 100 green 

beads (for replacement) 
0.095.B1 plastic box containing 1 00 blue 

beads (for replacement) 
0.095,B2 plastic box containing 100 red 

beads (for replacement) 
paper: 

graph 

plain 
pencil 

2. Stamp Exercise 
0.082.00 stamp exercise 
5.596.00 r square, 8.5" X 6" 
5.597.00 1" square, 8.5" X 11" 
5.598.00 3/4" square, 8.5" x 8" 
5.600.00 3/4" square, 8.5" x 1 1" 
5.603.0C 1/2" square. 8.5" x 1 1" 

cardboard, strips, in long wicker 

basket 
pencil 
ruler 

tickets, blank 

C. Squares and Cubes of Numbers 
0.086.M0 complete set bead material, 

individual beads (as above) 
0.190.M0 box with 55 bead bars from 1 to 
10, individual beads (3) (as 
above) 

1 .666.M0 f^ame for complete bead matenal (as 
above) 

envelops, 10, containing labeled 
squares and rectangles for 
numerical decanomial 
(handmade) 

felt mat 

paper: 

graph (8-1/2" x 1 1") and (22"x28") 

plain 
pencils: 

colored 

regular 
tickets, blank 



*The$e exercises are ^nciucfed tor the children \.'^ho did not master them m their preschool class. 
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IV. FRACTIONS 


**propeller" (handmade) 


0.097.00 


Skittles (as above) 


tickets, blank, or strips of white paper and 


0.113.00 


fraction skittles (as above) 




scissors in long wicker basket 


0.113.A0 


stand for fraction skittles (as above) 


zero cards, grey decimai (handmade) 


0 114.00 


fraction circles (as above) 


VI. OPERATIONS CONTINUED 


0.11 4. AO 


stand for fraction circles (as above) 


A. Squaring 




0.124.00 


instrument for measurement of angles ^as 


0 060.A3 


small movable alphabt^t. red. USA 




above) 




(same as listed under language) 


0.135.00 


peg board (as above) 


0.060.A4 


small movable alphabet, yellow. USA 


0.136.00 


pegs for 0.135.00 (as above) 




(same as listed under language) 


0.185.00 


box with 5 sets red plastic fraction circles 


0.060.A5 


small movable alphabet, blue. USA 


1 .665.00 


fraction cabinet (as above) 




(same as listed under language) 


5.605.00 


fraction labels (in pull drawer cabinet) 


0 060.A6 


small movable alphabet, green. USA 


5.606.00 


fraction problems (m pull drawer cabinet) 




(same as listed under language) 


5.607.10 


fraction equivalence research sheets 


0.060.A7 


small movable alphabet, black. USA 


7.701.00 


scissors with rounded point - 10.4 cm., or 




(same as listed under language) 


7.702.00 


scissors with sharp pomt 10.4 cm. 


0.060.02 


box for small movable alphabet, print 


7.708.00 


SIX scissor storage block 




(5) (same as listed under 




fraction charts (handmade) 




language) 




marker, black, that will mark on plastic 


0.073.00 


bank game (colored category cards 1 




paper: 




3000) (as above) 




graph 


0.074.00 individual wooden hundred square (45) 




plain paper 




(as above) 




pencil 


0.075.00 


individual thousand cube (12) (as 




plastic, clear, for making grids 




above) 




problems (handmade) (tn puit drawer 


0.076,M0 


box with 45 golden ten bars, individual 




cabinet) 




beads (3) (as above) 




other problems 


0.077.M0 


plastic box containing 100 unit beads. 




word problems 




like inciividuai beads (as above) 




straightedge 


0.081.00 


wooden tray with unit cup (3) (as 




strips, black, of cardboard m long wicker 




above) 




basket 


U>UOv<lvlU 


UUIllfJIclc ocl UcaU rilalcllai. iriUIVIUUal 




tickets, blank, or white strips of paper and 




beads (bead squares) (as above) 




scissors in basket 


0.095.B0 


plastic box containing 100 green 


V. DECIMAL 


. FRACTIONS 




beads (as above) 


0.073.00 


bank game (cards from) 


0.095.B1 


plastic box containing 100 blue beads 


0.097.00 


skittles (Note, use some as they are, paint 




(as above) 




a few others light blue, pink, and light 


0 095.B2 


plastic box containing 100 red beads 




green) 




(as above) 


0.114.00 


fraction circles (as above) 


0.133.00 


small square root board 


0.n4.A0 


stand for fraction circles (as above) 


0.134.00 


patterns for square root 


0.125.00 


instrument for reduction of common 


0.135.00 


peg board (as above) 




fractions to decimal fractions 


0.136,00 


pegs for 0.1 35.00 (as above) 


0.t38.M0 


box with 20 sets bead bars from 1 to 9 


0.138,M0 


box with 20 sets bead bars Irom 1 to 9 




and small plastic numbers (as above) 




and small plastic numbers 


0.139.01 


decimal fractions (wooden beaa^ and 


0 260.00 


box containing wooden anthmetic 




cards for use with 0. 1 40.00) 




signs 


0.140.01 


decimal board (as above) 


1 666.M0 


frame for complete bead material (as 


0 182.01 


decimal checkerboard 




above) 


I 665.00 


fraction cabinet (as above) 


5.604.00 


one hundred circle paper 




"candelabra" (handmade) 




felt mat 




"crown" (handmade) 




graph paper 




fpit rrm\ 

1 1 ICtl 




pencls: 




felt squares 




colored 




fraction strips. 3 (handmade) 




regular 




paper. 




rubber bands, colored 




graph 




tickets, blank 




plain 


B. Cubing 






pencil 


0.086.M0 


complete set bead material, individual 




paper discs, small, black (handmade) 




beacis (bead squares) (as above) 






0.131 00 


binomial cube 






0,132 CO 


trinomial cube 
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0.1 38.M0 box With 20 sets bead bars from 1 to 9 

(as above) 
0.1 87.00 arithmetic trinomial cube 
0.189.00 cube root material 
1 .666.M0 frame for complete bead material (as 
above) 
felt mat 
paper 
pencil 

tickets, blank, or strips of paper and 

scissors 
tickets'labels (handmade) 

C. Square Root 

0.074,00 individual wooden hundred ^quare (9) 
(as above) 

0.076.M0 box with 45 ten bars (as above) 
0.077,M0 golden beads. 100, individual beads 
(as above) 

0.086 MO complete set bead material, individual 

beads (bead squares) (as above) 
0.095.B0 plastic box containing 1 00 green 

beads (as above) 
0«1 33.00 small square root board (as above) 
0.134.00 patterns for square root (as above) 
0. 1 35.00 peg board (as above) 
0.136.00 pegs for 0.1 35.00 (as above) 
1 .666,M0 frame for complete bead matenal 
(as above) 

chart for square root (handmade) 

cup for the green beads 

felt mat 

paper: 

thin strips in container 
regular 

pencil 

D. Cube Root 

0.187.00 arithmetic trinomial cube 
0.1 88. AO box with 250 cubes 2x2x2cm 
0.189.00 cube root material (as above) 
0.192.00 1000 cubes 1x1x1cm 

chart for cube root (handmade) 

felt mat 

paper 

pencil 

VIL NEGATIVE NUMBERS 

0.029.M0 negative bead bars 
0.097.00 skittles (as above) 
0.190.M0 box with 55 bead bars 1 -1 0 (as 
above) 

0.291 .MO snake game, subtraction 

cups, plastic, labeled with the 

negative sign 
felt mat 
paper 

parentheses (handmade) m container 
pencil 

tickets, blank, or white strips of paper 
and scissors in long wicker 
basket 



VIII. POWERS OF NUMBERS 

0.1 30.00 powers of two 

0.1 32. AO geometric representation of the 
hierarchy of numbers (as above) 

0,189.00 cube root matenal (as above) 

0 1 92.00 1 000 cubes 1 x1 x1 cm (as above) 
problem tickets (handmade) 
stnps from the decimal board (hand- 
made) 

tickets, blank or white strips of paper 
and scissors in long wicker 
basket 

IX. OTHER BASE SYSTEMS 

0.086.M0 complete set bead material (bead 

squares and cubes) (as above) 
0.095.B0 plastic box containing 100 green 

beads (as above) 
0.190.M0 bead stair tn sectioned box. 55 of 

each bar (as above) 
1 .666.M0 frame for complete bead material 

(as above) 
boards for other base systems. 2 

(handmade) 

X. WORD PROBLEMS This section includes word 
problems that are not includsd in other areas of the 
mathematics curriculum. 

A. Distance, Velocity, Time 

labels/tickets (handmade) in container 

B. Percent, Interest 

0.074.00 individual wooden hundred square 

(45) (as above) 
0.075.00 individual thousand cube (12) (as 

above) 

0.076.M0 box with 45 golden ten bars, individual 
beads (3) (as above) 

0.077.M0 plastic box containing 1 00 unit beads. 

like individual berds (as above) 

0.081 .00 wooden tray with unit cup (3) (as 
above) 

0.097.00 green skittles (as above) 

bowl (to hold up to 100 unit beads) 
chalk 

XI. INTRODUCTION TO ALGEBRA 

A. Ratio 

0.190.M0 bead stair in sectioned box. 55 of 
each bar (as above) 
geography stamps 
labels/'tickeis (handmade) 
objects in the environment 
word problems (handmade) 

B. Proportion 

0 086.M0 complete set bead material (bead 

squares) (as above) 
0,11 4.00 traction circles (as above) 
0.1 14.A0 stand for fraction circles (as above) 
0.115.00 nine squares 
0.116.00 four triangles 
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0.130.00 powers of two (as above) 
0.135.00 peg board (as above) 
0.136.00 pegs for peg board (0,135.00) (as 
above) 

0 .90,M0 bead sla«r In sectioned box, 55 of 

each bar (as above) 
0.260.00 box with arithmetic signs (as above) 
1 .666.M0 frame for complete bead material 
(as above) 



charts (handmade)* 

garden 

water tank 
felt mat 

geography J^tamps 
parentheses (handmade) 
prepared tickets (handmade) 
strips, cardboard (handmade) in long 

wicker basket 
word problems (handmade) 
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PRESCHOOL MATERIALS SOMETIMES USED IN ELEMENTARY CLASSROOMS 

simple inventory 
iwater:als from nienhuis 



0 070 AO 

oo'oro 

CCCI CO 

0 or2 CO 

C 074 00 
0 075 GO 
0 076 MO 

0 o:*^ MO 

0 081 00 



Kfjny of ihese mater tafs are essentially preschool nate- 
f'S^s but (^?y may be found tn some elementary 
classes Acco^drng io Dr Montessorfs advice, pre- 
sc^QOi materials should no! be presented to elementary 
i, . iiiaren except tor very specific pieces which are to be 
g>i en ;n such a way as to help fill any gaps m 

A. Concepts 

1 Decjmai System 

0 069 AO box for farge number cards ( 1 } 
bo* for small number cards (6) 
small number cards 1 3000. 

prmled on plastic (2> 
small number cards 1 -9000. 

pnnted on plastic (4) 
large number cards 1 -9000 

pnnted on plastic 
wooden squares (45) 
vvocden cubes i^2) 
golden bead 10 bars i'^ . oxes} 
plastic box coptaming 100 unit 
beads tike ind»viduai beads 
wooden tray {3^, 
$!amp Exerc.se 
0 082 00 :~tamp exerose 
5 582 00 ^tamp exercise paper 6 problems 
5 583 00 stamp exerc^^e paper 1 5 prob- 
lems 

OotE>ero$e 

0 05O AO dot exercise shet's 

Hundred Board 
0 180 00 hundred board 
0 1S7 00 control chart for 100 board 
Smii! 6eaa Frame 
0 093 CO sm^n bead frame i2} 
0 "5 53 01 smali Dead frame paper per 50 

0 0^f> BO bo^'es 20 with arrows tor bead 
material 
compv^e bead matenat mdivid- 

uat beads 
frame for compete bead material 
C j«'r.cu'um Support Mafen;^! 
5 ?84 00 r«">alh function command cards 

Memorization 

^ Addition 

ji Sn^ke Grime 

0 090 MO ?hort bead sta^r box containing 
:j of *^<iCh be^ri bar {2\ for 
rep^acments 
!.! . .*t MO buck and white bead stairs for 
replacements 
29'^ MO "^nake game addUcon individual 
bfcfads 



MO 



t 66^' MO 



felt mat 

Audition Stnp Board With Control Charts I 
and II 

addition stnp board with stnps 
addition charts including blank 
chart and box of answers 
(control charts only) 
chart problem paper 
circle problem paper 
addition tables booklet 1. per 40 
(2) 

addition tables booklet 2. per 4G 
addition tables booklet 3. per 40 
folded slips of paper of addition 
problems (handmade) In puil 
drawer cabinet 



0 GP2.GG 
0 142.AG 



5.587, GG 

5.588. GG 
5.595.21 

5,595.22 
5.595 23 



c Charts III. 
G 142. AO 



0 142F1 

0 190,MG 

5.586,00 
5 587.00 
5,588.00 
5.58910 

5.590.10 

5 591,00 

5 594.10 

5.59519 
5.596.00 
5,598.00 
5.599.00 

5 601 00 



2 Subtraction 
a- Negative 
0,029.M0 
0.291.M0 



b Negative 
0 092.A0 



IV. V. VI (blank) 
addition charts including the 

blank chart and box of ansv;ers 

(finger charts, blank chart, box 

ofanswers) (as above) 
foui boxes with chips of problems 

with answer tiles 
bead stair m sec'uoned box. 55 of 

each bar 
begsmmg math paper 
chart problem paper 
circle problem paper 
place holder problems box-middle 

(in pull drawer cabinet) 
place holder problems box-first 

(in pull drawer cabinet) 
commutative problems (in pul' 

drawer cabinet) 
>=< problem sets in pull drawer 

cabinet 
>=< b'ank problem paper 
quadrille paper 1" sq. 8.5x6" 
quadrille paper 3/4" sq. 5.5x8" 
quadrille paper 3^4" sq. 8.5" x 

8.5" 

quadrille paper . 2" sq. 3 x 5.5" 
addition problems, folded slips of 

paper (handmade) m container 
addition problems, other spscial 
cases, tables (handmade) 
parentheses (handmade) m pull 

drawer caoinet 
pencil 

Snake 

negative bead bars 
snake game, subtraction. 

individual beads 
feit mat 
•p Board 

subtraction stnp boatd with strips 
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5.595.31 subtraction tables booklet 1 . per 

24 (3) 

5.595.32 subtraction tables booklet 2. per 

40 

5.595.33 subtractfon tables booklet 3. per 

40 

5.587.00 chart problem paper 
5 588,00 circle problem paper 

folded slips of paper of subtrac- 
tion 

problems (handmade' (in pull 

drawer cabinet) 
pencil 

c. Subtraction Charts I and II 

0 142 BO subtraction charts including the 

blank chart and box of answers 
0.142.Fi four boxes with chips of problems 

with answer tiles (as above) 
0,190.MO bead stair in sectioned box. 55 of 

each bar (as above) 
5.587.C9 chart problem paper 
5 588.00 circle problem paper 
5.589. 1 0 place holder problems box middle 

(in pull drawer cabinet) (as 

above) 

5.590.10 place holder problems box first 
(in pull drawer cabinet) (as 
above) 

5.594.10 >=< p ble- i sets (in pull d^a'-ve- 

cabinet) (as above) 
5.586.00 beginning math paper 
5.596.00 quadrille paper V sq. 8.5x6" 
5.598.00 quadrille paper 3^" sq. 5.5x8" 
5.600.00 quadrille paper 3'4" sq. 8.5" x 1 r 
5.601 .00 quadrille paper 1/2" sq 3x5 5" 
parentheses (handmade) m pull 

drawer cabinet 
problem tickets: 
problems, subtraction (hand- 
made) (in pull drawer cabinet) 
other special 'ases. tables (hand- 
made) 

strips of paper and scissors in 
l0(ig wicker basket 

d. Subtraction Chart III (Blank) 

0.142.B0 subtraction charts including the 
blank chart and box of answers 
(as above) 

0 142. Fl four boxes with plastic chips (of 
problems with answer tiles) (as 
above) 

folded slips of paper of subtrac- 
tion problems (handmade)(in 
pull drawer cabinet) 
3. Addition and Subtraction 

5 592.00 missing sign of the operation 

problems in pull drawer cabinet 
5.593.00 missing sign paper 
5.594,10 >=< problem sets in pull drawer 



cabinet (as above) 
5.595.1 0 >=< blank problem paper 
tv.'eive ways to write three 

numbers 
handmade tickets 
special paper 
4. Multiplication 

a. With Bead Bars 

0.076.M0 box v;ilh 45 golden ten bars. 

individual beads (5 boxes) 
0.186.00 table of Pythagoras 
0.190.M0 box with 55 bead bars from 1 to 

10. individual beads (2) 
0.191.00 printed forms for decanomjal {2\ 
5.591.00 commutative problems (in pull 
drawer cabinet) (as above) 
algebraic decanomial (hand- 
made) in envelopes 
fell cloth, yellow 
numerical decanomial (hard- 
made) In envelopes 

b. Multiplication Board 

0,087.00 multiplication board, cards m 
box. 100 beads in box 

0.142.C4 multiplication charts with blank 
chart and box of answers 

5-595.41 multiplication tables booklet 1. 
per 40 (2) 

5.595.42 muiliplicalion tables booklet 2. 
per 40 

5.595.^ multiplication tables booklet 3. 
per 40 
pencil 

c. Multiplication Charts III iV and V (blank) 
0.142.C4 multiplication chans including 

the blank chart and box of 
answers (as above) 
0.142 Fl four boxes with plastic chips (of 
problems with answer tiles) (as 
??bove) 

0.157.A0 control chart for Pythagoras 
board 

0.181.00 Pythagoras board 
5.586.00 beginning math paper 
5.587.00 cha»1 problem paper 
5.588.00 circle problem paper 
5.589.10 place hoider problems box- 

middle on pull drawer cabinet) 

(as above) 
5.590.10 place holder problems box-first 

(in pull drawer cabinet) (as 

above) 

5.594.10 >=< probleiTi sets (m pull drawer 

cabinet) (as above) 
5.595.10 >=< blank problem paper 
5.596,00 quadrille paper 1" sq. 8.5x6" 
5.597.00 quadrille paper 1" cq. 8.5x11" 
5.598.00 quadrille paper 3/4" sq. 5.5x8" 
5.599,00 quadrille paper 3-4" sq. 8.5x8,5" 
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5.600.00 quadrille paper 3 4" sq 8.5x1 1 " 
5.60 1 .00 quadrille paper 1 2" sq. 3x5.5" 
5.602,00 quadrille paper 1 2" sq. 5.5x5.5" 
5.603.00 quadrille paper 1 2" sq. 8,5x1 r 

parentheses (handmade) (in pull 
drav/er cabinet! 

pencil 

problem tickets. 

multiptjcation problems (handmade) 
(in pull drawer cabinetl 

other special cases, tables (hand- 
made) 

tickets for changing 1st confol char* 
to 2nd (handmade) (in pull drawer 
cabinet) 

5 DivtSion 

a. Unit Division Board 

0.096,AO division board v/ith u^ittles and 
beads 

5 595.50 division tables per ream 
5.595.51 division tables booklet'5 
cup (to hold 81 beads) 
paper for dividend, divisor, 
quotient, remainder 
pencils 
red 

regular 

b. Multiplicatton and Division 

0.138.M0 box containing 20 sets of bead 
bars ^•'om 1 to 9. individual 
beads 

5.592.00 missmg sign of the operation 



problems (m pull drawer cabinet) 
(as above) 
5.593.00 missing sign paper 
5.594. 1 0 =< problem sets (in pull drawer 

cabinet) (as above) 
5 595,10 >=< blank problem paper 
twelve ways to write three 
numbers Jhandmade tickets 
and paper) 
c. Division Cha'l I and II 

0 142.D1 division charts including the blank 

chart and box of answers. 
0. 1 42 F1 four boxes v/ith chips of problems 

With answer tiles (as abovei 
5.597,00 quadnlle paper 1 " sq. 8.5x1 1 ' 
5.600.00 quadrille paper 3'4" sq. 8.5x1 r 
5.603.00 quadrille p^per 1 2" sq. 8.5x1 r 
pencil 

tickets, division problems (hand- 
made). With remainders (in pull 
drawer cabinet) without re' ain- 
ders (in pull drawer cabinet) 
special cases, tables ^handmade) 
6. Addition. Subtractfon. Multiplication and 
Division 

5.592.00 missing sign of the operation 

problems in pull drawer cabinet 
5.593.0G missing sign paper 
5.594.10 >=< problem sets in pull drawer 
cabinet 

5 595.10 >=< blank problem paper 
twelve v/ays to write three 
numbers (handmade tickets 
and paper) 
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MATHEMATICS FOR THE ELEMENTARY 
SIMPLE INVENTORY 
MATERIALS FROM NIENHUIS 



O.029.M0 negative bead bars 

0,060.A3 small movable alphabet, red USA \same as 

listed under language) 
O.C60.A4 smau movable alphabet ytfiiaw, uSA ^same 

as listed under language) 
0.060 A6 small movable alphabet, blue USA isame as 

listed under language) 
0 060 A7 small movable alphabet, black. USA (same as 

hsted under language) 
0 C60.C2 boy for small movable alphabet, pnnt i4) 

{same as listed under language) 
0.070.AO box for small number cards ^7) 
0 071 .CO small number cards ( 1 -9000) printed on 

plast(C(3) 
0 073.00 bank game (2 sets) 
0,074.00 wooden hundred squares (45) 
0.075.00 v/ooden thousand cubes (12^ 
0»075.^/0 golden bead ten bars (3) 
O.077.M0 plastic box containing 100 golden beads, like 

individual beads 
0.081 .00 wooden tray v;ith unit cup (3) 
0.082.00 stamp exercise 
0.085,B0 tv;enty boxes v;ith arrows for 0.086 MO 
O.086.M0 complete set bead material, mdtviduai beads 
0.091 .MO black and ?/hite bead stairs 
0.094.00 large bead frame (3) 
0.095.00 long division matenal (2) 
0.095. AO replacement .obesdO) 
O,095.B0 plastic box containing 100 green beads i2; 
0.095.B1 plastic box contamina 100 blue beads 
O.095.B2 plastic box containing 100 red beads 
0.097.00 skittles (50 greea 25 blue. 25 red) (2) 
0.099,00 flat bead frame (2) 
0.113.00 fraction skittles 
0.113,AO stand for fraction skittles 
0 114.00 fraction Circles 
OJ14.A0 stand for iraction circles 
0.115.00 nine squares 
0.116.00 four triangles 

0.124 00 instrument for measurement o( angles 
0.125.00 instrument for reduction of common fractions 

into decimal fractions 
0 130.00 pov;ers of two 
0 131.00 binomial cube 
0 132.00 trinomial cube 

0,132.A0 geometrical representation of the hierarchy of 

numbers 
0 133 00 small square root board 
0,134.01 patterns for square rcol 
0.135.00 peg board (3) 
0 135.00 peg;s for 0 135 00 (3) 



0 137.01 checkerboard (2) 

0.138,80 box of color coded plast(C chips i5) 

0 138.M0 bead stair m sectioned bo^. 20 of each bar (4) 

0.139.01 decimal fractions ^woode.* beads and cards 

for use with 0.140 00) 
0.140.01 decimal fraction board ^yellow decimal boardl 
0 154.01 paper for large bead frame 50 (at least 6) 
0.159.01 multiple sheets A and B 
0,160 01 factor sheets 
0.161.01 multiple paper 
0 182.01 decimal checkerboard 
0.185.00 box with 5 sets red plastic fraction ordes 
0.186,00 table of Pythagoras 

0 187.00 arithmetical trinomial cube 
0.188.A0 box with 250 cubes 2x2x2cm. 
0.189.00 cube root matenal 

0J90.M0 bead stair in sectioned box, 55 of each bar (3) 

0.192.00 box with 1000 cubes Ixlxlcm. 

0.195.01 clear plastic envelopes (25) 

0.195.BO container with vertical divisions 

0.260.00 box with arithmetic signs (3) 

0.291. MO snake game. subtract(on 

1 665.00 large fraction cabinet 

1 .666.M0 frame for complete bead matenal 
3.101.00 clock exercises in box 
3.102 CO clock and box v;ith movable figures 
3 105.00 rubber stamp of clock 
7.31',00 pencil holders nO) 

7.701.00 scissors with rounded pomt 10 4 cm ^6^ iSee 
language) or 

7 702.00 scissors v;ith sharp point 10.4 cm. <6; isee 
language) 

7.708,00 Six scissor storage block (see language) 
9.124.00 ten weights in wooden storage box 
2,128,B0 balance scale, metal 

CURRICULUM SUPPORT MATERIALS 

5.596.00 quadrille paper r sq. 8.5 x 6" (4) 

5.597.00 quadrille paper Tsq. 8.5x ir (4) 

5,598.00 quadrille paper 3 4" sq. 5.5 x 8^" (4) 

5 599 00 quadnlle paper 3 4" sq, 8,5 x 8.5' ^4i 

5.600.00 quadnlle paper 3 4" sq. 8.5 x 1 r (4) 

5.601 ,00 quadrille paper 1 2" sq 3x55" (3) 

5.602.00 quadnlle paper 1 2" sq, 5,5 x 5 5" (2) 

5.603.00 quadnlle paper 1-2*' sq. 8.5 x 1 r (4) 

5 604.00 one hundred circle paper (2) 

5 605.00 fraction labels 

5.606.00 fraction problems 

5.607 10 fraction equivalence research sheets 
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MATHEMATICS FOR THE ELEMENTARY 
OTHER MATERIALS TO BUY 



baskets: 

long wicker, for 8* paper strips {Montessorr Services) 
assorted sizes and shapes for blank tickets. labels, 
etc. 

bowl (to hold 100 unit beads) 

boxes plastic, for word problems. tJCKets, etc. iMontes- 

sori Services) 
cabinets, pull drawer. *or problems 
chalk 
clock 

colored felt mats 

IS^xSO" 2 yellow. 1 green. 1 blue 

30"x30" yellow 
cups, clear plastic 

labeled with negative Sign ^2) 

or green unit beads (1) 
envelopes: 

manilla: 

3-X5-1 2" {6) 
3-1 2-X6-1 6"* (20) 

white 

3-1 2"x6-1 2" (2) 
felt mats, plain colors: 

yellow 

blue 

etc. 

felt squares (3 inches squares 

red, blue, green, pmk. nght blue, light green 
geography stamps 
liquid volume. 

metric containers (1000 ml. 100 ml. 10 ml) 

English containers 
magic marker. biacK. with fine point, to write on clear 

plastic 
meter stick 



money: 
USA 
foreign 

napkin holders or other holders for envelopes (not listed 

m curriculum outline) 
newspapers (wit^ exchange rates) 
notebooks, small 
paper: 

plain 

graph (8-1 2" x ir and 22"* x 28") 
pencils: 

regular 

colored 
plastic, clear 

pull drawer cabinets, for tickets, labels, etc 

rubber bands, colored 

rulers: 

English 

metric 

scale, balance with sets of: 

English weights 

metric weights 
scales, bathroom 

pounds 

kilograms 
scissors 

stacking trays. Q^xlG" (10) for holding vanous kinds of 
papers (not mentioned m curriculum outline^ 

straightedge 

thermometers: 
Celsius 
Fahrenheit 

trays, for scissors, containers with tiCKets. etc. ^not 

mentioned in curriculum outline) 
yardstick 
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MATHEMATICS FOR THE ELEMENTARY 
MATERIALS TO MAKE 



boards for number bases (2) 
charts, (handmade) 

control charts for calculation of multiples (tables A. B. 
C) 

garden chart with 2 pick axes 
history of numbers 
multiple charts 
squaring and cubing 
water chart 

history of measurement (find or make as many as 
needed for the story) 
crown, silver colored 
decanomial: 

numerical 

algebraic 

envelopes. 10. containing labeled squares and rec 

tangles for numerical decanomial 
fraction charts (handmade) 
fraction strips. 3 different 
label cardsi tickets: 

binomial cube, algebraic 

blank 

changing 1st multiplication control chart to 2nd 
cubing 

decimal zero cards for decimal fractions (grey) 
double zero cards for bank game (grey) 
factors 
fractions 

geometrical representation of the hierarchy of 

numbers 
interest, percent 
measurement 
metric measures 
ratio, proportion 
squaring 

trinomial cube, algebraic 
trinomial cube, numerical 



velocity, distance, time 

twelve ways to write 3 numbers 
paper discs, small, black 
paper forms: 

sectioned, for division (dividend, divisor, quotient, 
remainder) 

twelve ways to write 3 numbers 
parentheses 

plastic pieces, clear, with black lines 
problem tickets: 
fractions: 

addition 

subtraction 

multiplication 

division 
special cases: 

addition 

subtraction 

multiplication 

division 

propeller (to illustrate decimals) 
strips: 

paper, long white 

cardboard, black . 4-1 '2"x1 (1 1 ) 

cardboard, grey, 8-1 2"x1/2'' (13) 

cardboard, 3. and "candelabra" for the yellow 
decimal board 
word problems: 

distance, velocity, time 

divisibility 

factoring 

fractions 

GCF 

interest- percent 
LCM 

measurement 
ratio, proportion 
etc. 
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GEOMETRY 



INTRODUCTION 

Pl'e^t'ntatiun^ uf geometi-j in ]Monte^?ori follow the hitsturical devclupment uf the bubject. Since 
geumeti'^ begun cl^ a concrete experience with ab&tractiunfe fulluwing at a later time, the children wurk 
thivugh the ^ilme ^equence. At the piXfbchuuI level geometry i& experienced i>enburiall> thivugh manipula 
tiun of buth plane and bulid geometric figiireb. Pret-chuul geometric materialb iu'e libted in the Senburial 
bectiun. The^e materials footer a creative activity that in\ulvet> two and thi\;e dimenbiunal cunbtructiun uf 
val^uu^ foiTYib, aiti^tic ilrawingb and on^ainentatiun. The fuundatiun uf the btud> uf geometry familaidt^ 
through sensorial experience duiing the piXft-chool yearb. much geometry nomenclatuix; it* supplied a^^ 
the childi^n ai-e able to a^bimilate during theii' beni)iti\ e period for language aciiuibition ^^o the^ will be i\;ad> 
for the geometry' work at the elementary level 

Indirect prepiiration for geometry in mathematics include^ feensorial exploration of cube !ine-MiUtUV 
cube, and pjmt-line-burface-^*jlid in the work with the golden bead material and the bead uibinet. Geurnetr>, 
antlmetic and algebra aiv inten^lated in a Monte&t»ori enviixinment much ci^ possible. Geometry ic» us>ed 
m arithmetic and algebra ai> a clarifying device to reveal i'elationt>hipb and the logic of vaiiout mathematiuil 
and algebraic pruces>seb. The fin>t general implication of geometry in multiplication thown in the 
multiplication of a number b\ it&elf (geometric result is a &qutire) and t..c multiplication of iwx) diffeiviit 
numbei'S (geometnc result is a reciangleji This leads eventually to the logic involved in the extraction of 
square root and cube root. Children tdve gi^at joy in intellectual activity of this kind during their 
elementary years. 

Work in geometry makes use of the guided discovery appixiach so that the children c*in discover the 
relationships, theorems and formulae themselves. Reseai-ch is showing that information gained in thi^ 
manner ^eems to be more rt:adih retained in long-teiTn memoi-y than infomation given to children ,ind then 
memorized by them. 

Geometiy work is related to the historical development of geometiy As the chilihvn make theii* ls\t» 
discoveries, tney are interested in learning about the people who fii'st made those diso .eries. Ofte:* this 
leads to the creation and production of dramatic plays about those discoveries. 

Creative exT)ression in art though geometi-y isanintegiiilpartofthestudy of geometry fixim beginning 
tu end. The education of the eye and hand to shape, foim and dimension is ti necessiiry part of the education 
of the cUi^istic individual. 

In addition to ie eryoyment childixin exhibit in the study of geometn. it also prov ides them with a 
stimulus for intellectual development by giving expeiience with logical reiUMming, deductio.i. cuul the 
forming of abstractions. 

Areas of work in geometiy include: 

1. Sensorial exploration of plane and solid geometric figures 

2. Cliissified nomenclature for lines. angl*^s and polygons 

3. Equality; simihuity and equivalence 

4. Area 

5. Volume 
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Each of the <u*tas above begins with &en&urial experience and piuceedb to abstraction. The aix'as 
overlap and proceed in pai-allel fashion. 

Jean K. Miller 
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GEOMETRY FOR THE ELEMENTARY 
ACTIVITIES AND MATERIALS OVERVIEW 



I. THE STORY OF GEOMETRY 

II. PRELIMINARY EXERCISES 

{Many of these exercises overlap with preschool 

geometry while others are more advanced.) 

0.037.01 geometric cabinet 

0.037.02 contents of geometric cabinet 

0.038.00 demonstration tray 

0.038.A0 contents of demonstration tray 

0.039.00 geometric cards 

0.040.00 cabinet with 6 compartments 

0.045.00 circles, squares, triangles 

0.045.A0 detective adjective triangle exercise 

(see language) 
0.048.00 geometric solids 
0,048.A0 bases with box 
0.048.B0 basket for solids (2) 
0.049.00 constructive triangles 
0.049.F0 box with 1 2 blue triangles 
5.608.00 geometric cabinet matching cards 
5.609.00 geometric cabinet control cha«^t 
5.61 0.00 geometric cabinet labels 
5.61 1 .00 geometric cabinet advanced triangle 

labels 

5.612.00 detective adjective exercise labels 

(see language) 
5,61 3.00 commands for geometric cabinet 
5.61 4.00 geometric forms and commands for 

Venn diagrams 
5.61 5,00 commands for geometric solids 
5.61 6.00 geometry terms illustrated 

geometric cabinet number 2 (unavailable 

at present) 
spirograph 
tang rams 

III. EQUAL - SIMILAR - EQUIVALENT 

A. Concept With Iron Materia! 
0.1 1 5.00 squares. 9 plates 
0.1 1 6.00 triangles, 4 plates 

1 665.00 large fraction cabinet 

geometric cabinet number 2 
(unavailable at present) 
geometry charts (handmade) 
paper 

paper strips and scissors or blank 

tickets (handmade) 
pencil 

B. Concept With Constructive Triangles 
0.049.00 constructive triangles (as above) 
0.049.F0 blue triangles, 12 identical 

geometry charts (handmade) 

IV. INTRODUCTION TO POLYGONS 

0.194.00 box with geometrical sticks 
0 194 AO large working board for geometrical 
sticks 

nomenclature materials (handmade) 



V. ANGLES 

0.114.00 
0.114.A0 
0.124.00 

0.194.00 
0.194.A0 

1 .665.00 



fraction circles (see math) 
stands for fraction circles (see math) 
instrument measurement angles 

(see math) 
box with geometrical sticks (as above) 
large working board for geometrical 

sticks (as above) 
large fraction cabinet (as above) 
carpenter's square 
compass 

nomenclature materials (handmade) 
paper: 

plain, large sheets 

regular, 8.5" x 11" 
pencils: 

colored (or crayons) 

regular 
protractor (full circle) 
push pms. different colors 
ruler 

VI. INSCRIBED AND CIRCUMSCRIBED FIGURES 
0.114.00 fraction circles 
OJ 14.A0 stand for fraction circles 
0.1 1 5.00 squares, nine plates 
0.1 16.00 triangles, four plates 
0.117.00 small triangle 
0.1 1 7.A0 small trapezoid 
0.1 18.00 inscribed and concentric figures 
0.1 19.00 tnangles inscribed in circle 
1 .665.00 large fraction cabinet (as above) 

paper 

pencil 

scissors 



VII. LINES 

0.194.00 
0.1 94. AO 



box with geometrical sticks (as above) 
large working board for geometrical sticks 

(as above) 
carpenter's square 

child symbols, three pairs (handmade) 
food coloring 

nomenclature materials (handmade) 

transparent jars, large (2) 

water 

VIIL EQUIVALENCE 

0.049.00 constructive triangles (as above) 
0.122.00 ^jquivalent figu^'es. 13 plates 
0. 1 23.00 Theorem of Pythagoras, 3 plates 
1 .665.00 large fraction cabinet (as above) 
geometry charts (handmade) 
triangles (handmade) 

iX. POLYGONS AND CIRCLES 
A. Polygons 

0.049,00 constructive triangles (tnanjular box) 
(as above) 
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0.194.00 box with geometrical sticks (as above) 
0.194.A0 large worKing board for geometrical 
sticks (as above) 
carpenter's square 
height stand for plane figures (hand- 
made) 

nomenclature materials (handmade) 
plane geometric figures made of 

paper, different sizes and shapes 
triangles (handmade) 
quadrilaterals (handmade) 
polygons (handmade) 

B. The Circle 

0.114.00 fraction circles ^see math) 

0.1 14.A0 stands for fraction circles (see math) 

0.119.00 triangle inscribed in circle 

0.194.00 box with geometrical sticks (as above) 

0 194.A0 large working board for geometrical 

sticks (as above) 
^ 665.00 large fraction cabinet (as above) 

nomenclature materials (handmade) 
paper circles of different sizes (hand- 
made) 

X. AREA 

A. Plane Figures 

0. 1 22.00 equivalent figures, 1 3 plates (as 
above) 

0. 1 27.00 y ellov/ triangles for area 

1 ,665.00 large fraction cabinet (as above) 

height stand for plane figures 

paper 

parentheses (handmade) 
pencil 

prepared tickets (handmade) 

B. Circle 

0«037.0l and 0.037-02 geometric cabinet and 

contents (as above) 
0.1 14 00 fraction circles (see math) 
0.1 14.A0 stands for fraction circles (see math) 
0.1 18 00 material for inscribed and cone ntric 
figures 

0. 1 1 9.00 triangle insc, jbed m a circle 

0, 1 94.00 box wiih geometrical sticks (as above) 

0. 1 94. AO large working board for geometrical 

sticks (a'i above) 
1 .665.00 large fraction cabinet (as above) 

carpenter's square 

chalk 

circles, paper, difftrent sizes (hand- 
made) 
nev/sprint 



penal 

prepared tickets (handmade) 
rectangles, paper, different size? 

(handmade) 
ruler (at least 18 inches) 
C. Relationship Between Apothem to the Side of 
a Plane Figure 
paper 

paper polygons of different types. 3 
sizes of each kind, each 10 times 
larger than the last (handmade) 

penal 

ruler 

Xi. SOLID GEOMETRY 

A. Prisms 

0.024.00 pink tower (borrow from pre- 
school) 

0.188.00 calculation of volume set 
0.192.00 wooden box containing 1000 cubes 
ixixicm. (see math) 
tickets: 

blank (handmade) 
prepared (handmade) 

B. Pyramid 

0.128.00 set of 3 metal containers 

sand 

tickets. 

blank (handmade) 
prepared (handmade) 

C. Solids of Rotation 

0.037.01 geometric cabinet (as above) 
0 037.02 contents of geometric cabinet 
(as above) 
equilateral cylinder - diameter and 
height the same (han'^made) 
sand, fine grained 
shallow tray 

D. Lateral and Total Area of Solids 
0.048.00 geometric solids (as above) 

0 048.80 basket for solids (2) (as above) 
0.049.00 constructive triangles (4 red equilat- 
eral tnangles)(as above) 

chalk 

crayon 

icosahedron - 20 sided polygon 

(handmade) 
newsprint 

nomenclature cards foi geometric 

solids (handmade) 
pencil 
plumb line 

pyramid made of straws with corre- 
sponding paper triangles (hand- 
made) 

ruler, long 

yarn 
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GEOMETRY FCf THE ELEMENTARY 
SIMPLE INVENTORY 
MATERIALS FROM NIENHUIS 



0.024.00 pink tower (borrow from preschool class) 0.123.00 

0.037.01 geometric cabinet 0.124.00 

0.037.02 contents of geometric cabinet 0.127.00 

0.038.00 demonstration tray 0.128.00 

0.038.A0 contents of demonstration tray 0.1 88.00 

0.039.00 geometric cards 0.192.00 
0.045.00 circles, squares, triangles 

0.045. AO detective adjective triangle exercise (see 0.194.00 

language) 0.194.A0 

0.048.00 geometric solids 1.665.00 
0.048.A0 bases with box 
0.048, BO basket for solids 

0,049.00 constructive triangles 5.608.00 

0.049.A0 empty rectangular box 5.609.00 

0.049.F0 box with 12 blue triangles 5.610.00 

0 1 14.00 fraction circles (see math) 5.61 1 .oo 

0.1 14,A0 stands for fraction circles (see math) 5.612.00 
0.115.00 nine squares (see math) 

0.116.00 four triangles (see math) 5.613.00 

0.117.00 small triangle 5,614.00 
0.117. AO small trapezoid 

0.118.00 inscribed and concentric figures 5.615.00 

0.119.00 triangle inscribed in circle 5.616.00 
0.122.00 equivalent figures, 13 plates 



theorem of Pythagoras, 3 plates 
instrument measurement angles (see math) 
yellow triangles for area 
metal volume material 
calculation of volume set 
wooden box containing 1000 cubes 1x1x1cm. 

(see math) 
box with geometrical sticks 
large working board for geometrical sticks 
large fraction cabinet (see math) 

CURRICULUM SUPPORT MATERIALS 

geometric cabinet matching cards 
geometric cabinet control chart 
geometric cabinet labels 
geometric cabinet advanced triangle labels 
detective adjective exercise labels vsee 

language) 
commands for geometric cabinet 
geometric forms and commands for Venn 

diagrams 
commands for geometric solids 
geometry terms illustrated 
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CURRICULUM RESOURCES 



GEOMETRY FOR THE ELEMENTARY 
OTHER MATERIALS TO BUY 



basket, small wicker 
box» cardboard. 9"x2" 
carpenter's square 
chalk 

compasses 

construction paper, colored 
crayons: 

regular 

fluorescent 
food coloring 
glass to hold soda straws 
glass jar, transparent, large (2) 
newsprrnt 
paper: 

graph 

lined 

plain, 8.5" X IV 
plain, large 



pencil lead for protractors 
pencils: 

regular 

colored 
protractors (full circle) 
push pins, different colors 
rulers: 

various sizes 

one at least 18 inches 
sand 
scissors 
soda straws 
langrams 
tapestry needle 
trays: 

small, stacking 

large, shallow 
yarn 
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GEOMETRY FOR THE ELEMENTARY 
MATERIALS TO MAKE 



area of the circle 
child symbols, 3 pairs 

equilateral cylinder, diameter and height the same 

geometry charts, 61 

height stand for plane figures 

hexagons. 3 sizes 

Icosahedron (20 sided polygon) 

nomenclature cards and booklets 

paper circles 

paper strips. V'xS" 

parentheses 

plane geometric paper figures, different sizes and 
shapes: 
circles 
triangles 
trapezoids 
rectangles 
other quadrilaterals 



polygons 

polygons, various types. 3 of each, each 10 times 
larger than the last 

plumb line 

polygons for the sum of angles 

pyramids made of soda straws with green and v;hite 

triangles 

quadrilaterals for the sum of angles 
spirograph 

stories about geometry 
theorem of Pythagoras, extra triangles 
tickets: 
blank 

white paper. V square 

letters, equal signs, addition signs, fraction line 
formula of the area of a circle 
trapezoids 

triangles for the sum of angles 
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SCIENCE AND SOCIAL STUDIES 



INTRODUCTION 

MonU*t5M)n untk'i-iilood tliat iii^^ tuu much in a curriculum cuuld have ju.st ius iiulrimenUU an effect on 
thil(hvn s development :us pving too little. Her goal \\:ius ^impl^ to piwide a "mean^ to development" so that 
childivn could use wliat they need for their self-development. 

In the pivsthooK all of the iuvius tniditionall> ciilled science and .sociid studies aix^ treated ai> language 
extcMisions into cultuiv. Childivn aiv exjwsed to a.s man\ facl^ [possible concerning Wiat and Wierc. 
\Vlien thev enter the element<u->; tliis fund of facts makes it possible for them to Uke off in further 
exploration of thet^i- iux-iks rather than ha\ing to sUul at the beginning. As the "logical, re:usoning" mind 
.nerge>. tlie childivn u>e the infoiTiiation in new find the interixilationships between and among the 
raiioas aiva.s, and expand their knowledge. The elemenUiry diildi-en w^nt to deal with How and 
WlieiL The accumulation of fact^ in the pi'e.schoul make.s it iKi.s.sible for them to begin thib new exploration 
immediately 

Tlie elenienUu^ curriculum that h:us e\ol\ed (and continue.s to evolve) in the Montessori movement 
.stnlavs a balance between the tw o extiX'me> (of giv ing either too much or too little information) by piwiding 
askeleud curiicular fnimework that is both open-ended and inteiTClated. 

S<.'ience and social .science .subject.s .^uch ius anthit)polog>. astmnomy, biolog>; chemistry, economics, 
geogi-aphy. ge()log>, government, hi.ston, philo>^)iih\. phy>ic.s. politiail behavior, politiail science, and 
w>cioK)g>;' aiv not bmken down into .sepiuiiti; .subject mattei-s. but aix- tot;dly integi'aled within the 
curriculum. Tlie development of hi.storiail under^t;ulding and • ulLs in mathematics (including arithmetic, 
geimietry and algebra), langiiaf^e, arUs ami craft>. nnusic, gjinnjistics. etc.. is integrated a Ith the ivst of the 
curriculum. 

Iliis tot<ill} nitegrated curriculum Ls ivferivd to b\ Dr. MontesKiri cus cosmic education. Co.smic 
education piwide.s wht»le \iew.s t)f the integiiited curriculum into which deUiils nia> be placed in their 
relati )i to the w htile. In tlii.s manner, eduaition become> a txiheix^nt w hole nither than a conglomeration of 
uniX'lai M 1 bits t)f mfunnation. It .sen e.s the nee<ls of lajth gltibal and lineiu* thinkeiv and help.s each individual 
{{} ivlat'.» his or her pivdominant style tjf thinking to the other style. 

Five "g^vat leN<on.s" .set the >lage for the pivsenUition of thi.s integnited curriculum. Tlie stories ile:il 
w ith the development of tJie uni\ eive. Milar .stem and earth, the de\ elopmeiit of life on eiU'th. the t\»ming o{ 
human beings. a!id the development of language and mathemaMcs. 

A shtn l summary ttf the contribution.s of .-ome of the particuLu* di.scipline.s within the curriculum i> 
given beltiw. followed b\ a moiv tieUiiled ile.scription of tile .ux-ius of histor\. geoginph.x. .science i Jid bio!t)gj. 

Monte.s.son hhstury folhiw.s the development of the univeive. .solar .sy^teal. life on eiU'tli. the develop 
meni of human beings. earl> ci\ i!iz;ition.s. and ivcorded hi.stur> Tlie child ^ee^ the K»ng labor of lluman^ to 
accomplish all that is lieiv ^*iv us to enjoy in the piv.sent. 

Monte.sM)n biolog> i> >tnictured in .such a w;i\ a^ to give childivn a nieaii> of cla.s.sificiitiun s^) the> aui 
.stnictuiv and ii'late the facts of biolog>. The .stud> .should iv\eal that chus.sific;ition follow.s e\olution. Tlie 
ultimate goid i.s an ecological \ iew (4' life and a feeling of ixv^jx)nsibility for the envii-onment. 
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Thestud\ of gieugi'jiph} iMle^^igTiud tu ^hu^^ how the ph\^ical cunfigTiratiuriMjf the eiirth cuntributv tu 
the hii>tuiy of idl jK^opk*. The ^tudy uf phydcal geugi-Jiph} i^ the ba^i^ fur the ^tud^ uf ecununiic geo^-aph\ - 
which shows the interdei)endence of all nations :md people. 

The fii>t science expeiiment s iire de^igned tu gi\ e chiiiiren bi^^it know ledge u hich u ill make pu>i*ib]e 
the unden>tanding of the de\ elupnient of the ^ular i»\ ^tem, the eiUth tind it^s cunfigu^atiun:^, life on earth, and 
the need^ of plants and ilni^lal^. Although each iniii\ idual life on eiUth (buth plant and animal) ^et?m> tu bt 
^elfi^hl^ fighting for it> own ^uniMil, eitch Ulke^ unl\ w hat it need^ and, in itc» turn, make^ iti. amtiibution tu 
the ecological whole. 

Additional pre5ent^tion^ on the de\elopment of language, mathematics, geomeirj, commerce, aixhi 
tecture. mut;ic iind art. a^ well iu» the great resolutions lagiicultural, ui'ban, industrial, and information^ ail 
contribute to the unfolding of the human drama on earth. 

The hoped-for result is ihat the children will set; the struggle of life W develop itselt This ^tioiggle tOid 
long labur hiis benefited those chiklnen and each of them has a place in that de\ elopment iind u responsibilitv 
to further it. 

One especiiilK im|witant material serves as an oipmizing center for the "Human Relations'* cmricu 
lum. This is a chart entitled, "Rindamental Needs." It is introduced as earh iis possible in the elementary 
school. Preparation for it begins at the pi\;school le\el. Discussii ns ^iruund thi^ chiirt help children see that 
the ntreds of human beings in ail places on the earth cUkI in all times in histon are the same. \Vhen children 
can sw that all human beings share the same needs, th^n the\ can iX'spect and appreciate the variety of 
ua\s in which the needs are met. This emphasis on c\»mmon needs helps in the development of a feeling of 
brotherhood and sisterhood with all peoples on eailh. 

In the stud\ of history, the fundamental needs are used as a guide for the chiklren s research into hou 
people throughuut history met those needs. In biologj, the chikli'en look at the ci»ntribution of flora and 
fauna to the satisfaction of human needo. In geography the chikhxjn e.xamine the influence of physical 
geography on meet'nv, those needs as well as the influence of climate, seasons, natuiid i\;sources, etc. The 
contributicns of phys'csiind science ai"e alsu cxinsidered. as are the cultuiid manifesUitions of music and art. 

The oi'ganizing venter provided by the fundamental neeils chait keeps the v^ous iUXfiis of the 
ciinicula integnited, jjromotes an ecological \ ievv of life on eaith, tind helps chiklren tissume a resi .»sibie 
place in histoiy. 



HISTORY - THE FOUNDATION OF COSMIC EDUCATION 

The studv of histor> pro\ ides a chmnological frame\vi>rk w hich giv e^ order to information acxiuired in 
all other areiis of study In this wiiy it prov ides the foundation for cHjsmic edaaition. The studv of geogi^ziphy 
science, bioiog> and all subjects related to them flov\ naturally out of the study of histoiy In the same w^i\, 
anv beginning jx)int in any of the vaiious subjects can flow naturallv back to histor\ or to anv of lia other 
ai-eas i^s the chikh^n proceed with this interdisciplinaiy approach. 

In order to enable chiklren to study historj, v\e must helu them acquia* both an unilerstiinding of the 
pcissage of time and the abilitv to conceptualize time in a linear fashion. This work begins in the piX'school 
ind lays the foundation for the work done in the elementar}: 

Preschool activ ities v\ hich contribute to a concept of the pcissage of time and its e.xpression in lineal* 
fom include vjirious periodic activ ities such tis weighing and meiisuiingthe children, biilhdav obsei'vatiuHs, 
meiisuring plants, diiiwing successive stages of plant growth, weighing animiils, etc. These are best doi»e oii 
a regular basis if one of their purposes is to help chikten acquiiX' an understanding of time. 

Activities with a calendtU* mav include keeping a dailv iXK:ord of the weather on a liU'ge ailemlar w hich 
show s a month at a time. Each dav s ptissiige ma> also be noted on ailendiu^ with teai" off piiges for each dav. 
The pages w hich aix torn off are attiicheil to each other in a line. In the elementar> this ma> be done with 
three different sized calendai-s. The resulting thi\;e lines will be different lengths, how ev er, the> all show the 
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pa5<?age of the ^ame length of time. Thi.- will help the chililren undtn-fe^tiind that one can chouse dn> unit of 
space to iBpnei;ent a period of time. 

Telling time with a clock plavb an important piul in building a concept of time. When children aux 
recognize the time^. on the hour imd half houi; a clock with a rectified circumfeiience ma\ be u^ed tu >how 
that the cii-cumference of the cluck ma\ be i>tretched out to i'how time in a line;tr form. Then follow ^ a ^erie^ 
of time line:?: 

L A 24 horn* day with the hour as the unit of measurement 

2. A week with the day as the unit of measurement 

3. A month with the day as the unit of measurement 

4. A childi^ life with the ytar a^ the unit of mea^^urement. For each year there i^ one picture of the ch3d 

and a short piU"agraph about an impoitimt occasion during the year. Rirentai help will be needed 
for this timeline. 

5. A chail showing the ages of the memben> of the child's family with the year as the unit of 

measui'ement (if pai'ents will share this information) 
C A line of the childV life with the month a^. the unit of measurement (birthday^ aa- ]jaiminentl\ 
marked) 

7. A time line for past, present and futui'e which may be used fon 
sequence pictures (preschool) 

grammar exercises using tenses of the verb (elementaiy) 
events chart 

E.\cept for the last two e^ercise^. the unit^ of measurement repre^ent progressi\ el v hiiyx'V units 
of time in order to lead the child towiuil the time lines for the stud> of the de\ elopment of life on eailh 
and human history: 

Then follows the B.C. - A.D. Time Line which goes from 2000 B.C. to A.D. 2000. It shows 
elemenUir\ age childi\;n how the \ eiu> iuv numbered. Other wa\ s of measuring time are also e.xplored 
with the Jewish calendai* and the Chinese calendai: 

The study of geologic time or natural history begins in the elementar\- with the stoiT of the 
beginning of the univei'se, the creation of the solar system and earth, the laws* which detennine the 
beha\ior of matter, and the cnanges that have taken place on earth. The Black Strip emphiisizes the 
immensity of time the earth has e.xisted, in relation to the amount of time human beings have existed. 
The Gock of the Eras shows the relative lengths of time of the diCfei'ent eras of earth history, and the 
Time Line of Life shows the development of life on eailh up to the coming of human beings- These 
materiiJs are impiXfssionistic and do not give e.xact dates. Their purpose is to show the time it took to 
fiUTiish the earth and to arnu.se the interest of the chiUh^en to e.vploi'e further. 

Next comes the study of human beings from the time of their appearance on earth until wriUen 
ivcurds appeun The s»ud> begins with the chart of the Rinciamental Needs of Human Beingb. 
Pivparation i\>r th'is chail begins in the preschool through the use of pictures in geogi"aphv and with 
cai'd matenal w hich illustrates the fundamental needs and the w^iy the needs hj^ve been met over time. 
A few set^ of these s«ime airds cUX- used by the elementiu% children with the time line from 10,000 B.C. 
to A.D. 2,«}00 The children then proceed to reseai'ch and make their own cai-ds for the time line. 

Other materials used in this section include the Hand Chart, two time lines of human beings, and 
the Histoiy Question Chails. 

The section concerning written history goes from the invention of writing to the present day. The 
studv begins with the Great River Ci\ilizations (Sumeria, Egypt, Indus Valley, the Shang Dynasty, 
Aztecs, Mayans, Inais) and then follow s the development of Western tiviliz^ition until it anives at the 
stiite and local area in w hich the school iX'sides. (If the school were in a non-westem nation, the study 
would move from the Gi'eat River Civilizations to the nation in w hich the school was locatucl.) HisUjry 
Question Charts continue to be used as do Migration Chai'ts. 
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All of the great lessons described above are given during the early weeks of the fall semester. What 
follows in the to\ of lessons prepared by the teacher is a response to the children's interests. In 
addition, the study of the history of the staU; in which the school is located must be included if required 
by the state. 

GEOGRAPHY 
Introduction 

The study of geography is composed of several different interconnecting areas which may be 
shown as follows: 




The study of physical geography i^ related to political geography so that children will understand 
how the physical features of the land contribute to political boundrie^, location of cities, agriculture, etc. 
An understanding of physical and political geography gives children the basi^ for understanding the 
economicb of each countrv. Mapping and graphing 5jkill& make it poN?ible tu record and anal>"Ze physical, 
political and economic geography. 

One of the ultimate goals is to show the interdependence of human beings and nations and the 
greater good that comes through cooperation and peace rather than through £>elf interest and war. 

BIOLOGY 

Rynilarization with classification schemes found in biologj pro\ides another mental tool for 
ordering and relating information. An understanding of classification schemes alto will be relevant 
later for computer programming. 

In the preschool, opportunities are pro\ided which famllcuize children with plants* and animals, 
their needb, partt, and their relationships within a simple classification framework. The more informa 
tion the children accumulate during their preschool years, the mon^ facts they have to work with in the 
elementar> a^ they pursue their natural interest in biolog}; WTien they reach the elementr> age, new 
mental capabilities enable them to compare and contrast pre\iously aajuired information and to 
explore the facU? of biology in a new Without this information they have to begin almost from 
scratch. This can be a time consuming process and it can oecome tedious w hen the children w uuld have 
preferred to be using their new-found mental powe*^ The drive to use a new mental capability is the 
greatest when it is just emerging. When it is not al ' to be exercised, then it does not develop to its 
potential. Fbr this reason it is import<int that chiltuv.. be enabled to acqmre as much information as 
possible at the time in their lives when the aajuisition of facts can be most easil> accomplished. That 
time, when children can absorb information in a seemingly ef^ortle^^ manner, is duiing the pixischool 
years. 
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With abase of real information and their new-found mental powers, elmentarj children go into a 
more detailed study of plants and animals, their needb and their relatiunship^ in buth cla^sificatiun 
schemes and in an ecological sense, 

Jean K. Miller 
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HISTORY FOR THE ELEMENTARY (Some Preschool) 

ACTIVITIES AND MATERIALS OVERVIEW 



I. NATURAL HISTORY 

A. The Black Strip 

dowel 

strip, black (handmade) 

B. Clock of tho Eras 

chart (handmade) 

C. Time Line of Life 

impressionistic charts 
fossils 

time line: (hand colored) 
blank chart 
full chart 

separate pictures and labels 

IL THE LINEAR MEASURMENT OF TIME 

A. The Clock (preschool)* 

3.101.01 clock exercise in box (see math) 
3.102.00 clock and box with movable figures 
(see math) 

3.105.00 rubber stamp of clock (see math) 
globe 
paper: 

5.5" X 5.5- 

paper, roll (adding machine tape) 
pencils: 
colored 
regular 

wooden materials for telling time 

B. Days of the Week (Preschool)* 
5.541.00 naming days and months 

C. Months of the Year (Preschool)* 
5.541.00 naming days and months 
5.626.00 calendar, blank 

calendars: 

blank calendar sheets in three sizes, 

one page per day 
light source 

twelve months on one long strip 

(handmade) 
twelve individual months (handmade) 

D. Class Diary 

5.626.00 calendar, blank 
paper 
pencil 

E. History of Children's Names 

books which give history and meaning 
of names such as **What to Name 
the Baby" 

tickets (handmade) 



F. Personal Time Lines 

glue 
paper: 
blank 

large sheets 

one inch strips cut from lined 
paper 
pencils 
photographs 
quadrille paper 

G. B.C. and A.D. Time Line 

adding machine tape 
pencils: 

colored 

regular 

symbol for division between B.C. and 
A.D. 

III. PRE-HISTORY 

A. The Hand Chart 

artifacts 

strip, black (handmade) 

B. The First Time Line of Human Beings 

artifacts 

books 

pictures 

C. Fundamental Needs Charts 

impressionistic charts 
nomenclature materials (handmade) 

D. Second Time Line of Human Beings 

artifacts 

E. History Question Charts 

card material for one culture (hand- 
made) 
charts 

IV. WRITTEN HISTORY 

A. The Growth of Culture 

impressionistic charts (migration 

charts) 
pictures 

B. Study of Other Civilizations 

artifacts 

C. Study of Child's Own Civilization 

American history time line 

blank chart 

full chart 

movable pieces 
artifacts 

black strip (handmade) 

cards for history question charts 

original Americans chart (handmade) 



'These exercises are included for the children who 
did not mastfir them in their preschool classes. 
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SIMPLE INVENTORY 
MATERIALS FROM NIENHUIS 



0.105.BO command card box (Use for storage of 

card material. Quantity depends on CURRICULUM SUPPORT MATERIALS 

amount of handmade materlal)(6)* 5.626.00 calendar, blank* 

0. 1 95.01 clear plastic envelopes (6)* 
3.101 .00 clock exercise in box (see math)" 
3.102.00 clock and box with movable figures (see 

math)* 

3.105.00 rubber stamp of deck (see math)" 



' These exercises are included for the children who did not 
master them in their preschool classes. 
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HISTORY FOR THE ELEMENTARY CLASS 
OTHER MATERIALS TO BUY OR FIND 



American history time line 

artifacts 

boxes: 

cardboard 

3-1/2*'x3-1/2M" 

7*'x10*'x1-1/2" 
calendars, in 3 sizes, page per day 
envelopes, small manilla 

3"x5«1/2*' 

9\^r 



file folders 
fossils 

inkpad» led ink 

paper, lot g rolls, for making time lines 

orange stick 

stapler 

trays 

9-1/2*'x12*' 
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HISTORY FOR THE ELEMENTARY 
MATERIALS TO MAKE 



calendar sheets, so children can make their own 

calendars 
charts 

months of the year on one long strip 



names of the children in the class and their meanings 
nomenclature materials 
time lines 
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GEOGRAPHY FOR THE PRESCHOOL 
ACTIVITIES AND MATERIALS OVERVIEW 



I. LAND AND WATER FORMS 

A. Sandpaper Globe 
0.230.00 sandpaper globe 

B. Land and Water Form Models 
developing trays, 5" x 7" 
drying cloth 

food coloring, blue 

spoon 

pitcher 

clay or plasticine 
oildoth 

C. Land and Water Form Cards 
5.500.00 basic land and water forms 

(printed on card stock) 

D. Land and Water Form Pictures 
picture collections: 

islands 
lakes 

peninsulas 

gulfs 

Isthmi 

straits 

capes 

bays 

archipelagos 
systems of lakes 

E. Outline and Waterways Maps 

1 ,626.00 map cabinet for paper maps 
5.508.00 v/orld maps, outlines only,1 1 "x1 T 
5.514.00 Africa outline 
5.51 5.00 Africa waterways 
5.517.00 Asia outline 
5.51 8.00 Asia waterways 
5.520.00 Australia outline 
5.52 1 .00 Australia waterways 
5.523.00 Europe outline 
5.524.00 Europe waterways 
5.526.00 North America outline 
5.527.00 North America waterways 
5.529.00 South America outline 
5.530.00 South Amenca waterways 
5.532.00 United States outline 
5.533.00 United States waterways 
pencils, colored: 

red 

blue 

F. World Maps with Land and Water Forms 

Marked 

5.577.00 physical features of the world 

G. Land and Water Form Definition Booklets and 

Cards 

5.500.00 basic land and water forms 

(same as above) 
5.501 .00 land and water descriptions 



(same size as 5.500.00) 
II. POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY 

A. Colored Globe 
0.231.00 colored globe 

B. Puzzle Maps and Labels 

0.1 76.F0 puzzle map of Africa 

0.1 76.G0 puzzle map of Asia 

0.1 76.H0 puzzle map of Australia 

0.1 76.B0 puzzle map of Europe 

0.1 76.00 puzzle map of North America 

0.1 76.E0 puzzle map of South America 

0.1 76.A0 stand for puzzle maps 

0.1 77.00 puzzle map of world 

0.235.01 cards of the world parts 

0.236.00 puzzle map of the U.S.A. 

0.237.00 puzzle map of Canada 

5.506.00 world maps, political 

boundaries,17"x22" 

5.509.00 world maps, political 

boundarles,irx17" 

5.51 1.00 hemisphere maps and labels set 

5.512.00 world unlabeled control map 

5.512.10 world labeled control map 

5.516.00 Africa political 

5.519.00 Asia political 

5.522.00 Australia political 

5.525.00 Europe political 

5.528.00 North America political 

5.531 .00 South America political 

5.534.00 United States - state boundaries 

5.537.00 compass directions 

5.542.00 earth labels (for use with 5.51 1 .00. 

5.512.00. 5.512.10) 

5.544.00 Africa labeled control map 

5.545.00 Asia labeled control map 

5.546.00 Australia labeled control map 

5.547.00 Europe labeled control map 

5.548.00 North America labeled control map 

5.549.00 South America labeled control map 

5.550.00 United States labeled control map 

5.550.10 Canada labeled control map 

5.551 .00 Africa unlabeled control map 

5.552.00 Asia unlabeled control map 

5.553.00 Australia unlabeled control map 

5.554.00 Europe unlabeled control map 

5.555.00 North America unlabeled control map 

5.556.00 South America unlabeled control map 

5.557.00 United States unlabeled control map 

5.557.10 Canada unlabeled control map 

5.558.00 continent labels 

5.559.00 Africa labels 

5.560.00 Asia labels 

5.561 .00 Australia labels 

5.562.00 Europe labels 

5.563.00 North America labels 

5.564.00 South America labels 

5.565.00 United States labels 
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5.565.10 Canada labels 
5.566.00 Africa country cards 
5.567.00 Asia country cards 
5.568.00 Australia country cards 
5.569.00 Europe country cards 
5.570.00 North America country cards 
5.571 .00 South America country cards 
5.572 00 United States country cards 
5.573.00 Continental United States and Alaska 
5.578.00 cardboard maps of World, Africa, 
Asia, Australia, Europe, North 
America. South America. United 
States, irxl 4" 

0. Geography Pictures 

geography folders for each continent 
artifacts from different continents and 
countries 

D. Wooden Maps with Flags 
0,1 79.01 four maps of Europe 



0.238.00 
0.239.00 

E. Flags 
0.232.00 
0.233.00 
0.233.A0 

5.538.00 
5.539.00 
5.540.00 



four maps of North America 
control map (handmade) 

four maps of South America 
control map (handmade) 

flag stand complete Asia 

flag stand complete Europe 

flag stand complete North and South 

America 
parts of the flag cards 
flag paper 

parts of the flag descriptions 



control map (handmade) 



. MISCELLANEOUS 

A. Days and Months 

5.541 .00 naming days and months 
5.575.00 names of the months 

B. Directions 

5.537.00 compass directions 

C. Hemispheres 
5.542.00 Earth labels 
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CURRICULUM RESOURCES 



GEOGRAPHY FOR THE PRESCHOOL 
SIMPLE INVENTORY 
MATERIALS FROM NIENHUIS 



0.176.F0 puzzle map of Africa 

0.176.60 puzzle map of Asia 

0.176.H0 puzzle map of Australia 

0.1 76.B0 puzzle map of Europe 

0.176.C0 puzzle map of North America 

0.176.E0 puzzle map of South America 

0.176.A0 stand for puzzle maps 

0.1 77.00 puzzle map of world 

0.1 79.01 four maps of Europe 

0. 1 79.1 1 self-sticking name cards for Europe maps 

0.230.00 sandpaper globe 

0.231.00 colored globe 

0.232.00 flag stand complete Asia 

0.233.00 flag stand complete Europe 

0.233.A0 flag stand complete North and South America 

0.235.01 cards of the world parts 



0.236.00 puzzle map of the U.S.A. 
0.237.00 puzzle map of Canada 
0.238.00 four maps of North America 
0.238.04 self-sticking name cards for North America 
maps 

0.239.00 four maps of South America 
n 239.04 self-sticking name cards for South America 
maps 

1,626.00 map cabinet for paper maps 

Items not appearing on Nienhuis order sheets before 
January 1990 
0.037.A4 knobs for maps and geometric insets 
0.320.02 set of wooden pieces for repair of puzzle 
maps 
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GEOGRAPHY FOR THE PRESCHOOL 
CURRICULUM SUPPORT MATERIALS 



5.500.00 basic land and water forms 

5.501.00 land and wale^ descriptions 

5.505.00 world maps, outlines only. 1 7*'x22*' 

5.506.00 world maps, political boundaries, 17" x 22" 

5.507.00 world maps, political boundaries & 

waterways-17*'x22*' 

5.508.00 woild maps, outlines only, irxl7" 

5.509.00 v/orld maps, political boundaries. 1 1" x 17" 

5.510.00 world maps, political boundaries & 

waterways-irxl7'' 

5.51 1.00 hemisphere maps and labels set 

5 512.00 world unlabeled control map 

5.512.10 world labeled control map 

5.514.00 Africa outline 

5.515.00 Africa waterways 

5.516.00 Africa political 

5.517.00 Asia outline 

5.518.00 Asia waterways 

5.519.00 Asia political 

5.520.00 Australia outline 

5.521.00 Australia waterways 

5.522.00 Australia political 

5.523.00 Europe outline 

5.524.00 Europe waterways 

5.525.00 Europe political 

5.526.00 North America outline 

5.527.00 North America waterways 

5.528.00 North America political 

5.529.00 South America outline 

5.530.00 South America waterways 

5.53 1 .00 South America political 

5.532.00 United States outline 

5.533.00 United States waterways 

5.534.00 United States political 

5.537.00 compass directions 

5.538.00 parts of the flag cards 

5.539.00 flag paper 

5.540.00 parts of the flag descriptions 

5.541.00 naming days and months 

5.542.00 Earth labels (for use with 6., -1.00,5.512.00. 

5.512.10) 



5.544.00 Africa labeled control map 

5.545.00 Aia labeled control map 

5.546.00 Australia labeled control map 

5.547.00 Europe labeled control map 

5.548.00 North America labeled control map 

5.549.00 South America labeled control map 

5.550.00 United States labeled control map 

5.550.10 Canada labeled control map 

5.551.00 Africa unlabeled control map 

5.552.00 Asia unlabeled control map 

5.553.00 Australia unlabeled control map 

5.554.00 Europe unlabeled control map 

5.555.00 North America unlabeled control map 

5.556.00 South America unlabeled control map 

5.557.00 United States unlabeled control map 

5.557.10 Canada unlabeled control map 

5.558.00 continent labels 

5.559.00 Africa labels 

5.560.00 Asia labels 

5.561.00 Australia labels 

5.562.00 Europe labels 

5.563.00 North America labels 

5 564.00 South America labels 

5.565.00 United States labels 

5.565.10 Canada labels 

5.566.00 Africa country cards 

5.567.00 Asia country cards 

5.568.00 Australia country cards 

5.569.00 Europe country c^rds 

5.570.00 North America country cards 

5.571.00 South America country cards 

5.572.00 United States country cards 

5.573.00 Continental United States and Alaska 

5.575.00 names of the months 

5.577.00 physical features of the world 

5.578.00 cardboard maps of World. Africa. Asia. 

Australia. Europe, North America. South 
America. United States. irxl4" 
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GEOGRAPHY FOR THE PRESCHOOL 
OTHER MATERIALS TO BUY OR FIND 



artifacts from different countries 
clay or plasticine 
developing trays, 5" x T 
drying cloth 
food coloring, blue 



oilcloth 
pitcher 

pencils, colored 

red 

blue 
spoon 
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GEOGRAPHY FOR THE PRESCHOOL 
MATERIALS TO MAKE 



geography folders for each continent 

First folder <one for each continent) general 
pictures which show 

- fundamental needs of human beings 

- flora 

- fauna 

Second folder (one for each continent, 5 

envelopes in each) which give more 

detail of the above 
Third folder (country in which school is located) 

general assortment as in the first folder 
Fourth folder (country in wb'ch school is located) 

classiHed around one topic 
Later, folders three and four may be organized for 

different countries. 



land and water form models (use earthy-colored clay or 
plasticine in 5" x 7" developing trays with pounng 
lips) Do not paint the forms. Make shapes which 
correspond to the forms m the land and water form 
cards (item no. 5.500.00). 

picture collections: 
islands 
lakes 

peninsulas 

gulfs 

isthmi 

straits 

capes 

bays 

archipelagos 
systems of lakes 
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GEOGRAPHY FOR THE ELEMENTARY 
ACTIVITIES AND MATERIALS OVERVIEW 



I. PRELIMINARY EXERCISES 

0.105. BO command box, natural finish (3) 

for command cards (5.502.00. 

5.504.00) for parts of the flag 

(5.538.00. 5.540.00) 
0.1 73.01 cabinet of maps of the world parts with 

flags, control map and self-slicking 

names 

0.173.19 set of name cards, self-slicking (for 

control maps) 
0.195.01 clear plastic envelopes (4) (for 5.500.00. 

5.501.00) 

0.195.B0 container with vertical divisions (5) for 
land and water forms (5.500.00, 
5.501.00) 

0.230.00 sandpaper globe (preschool** 
0.231 .00 painted globe (preschool)* 
0.232.00 stand with flags of Asia (preschool)* 
0.233.00 stand with flags of Europe (preschool)* 
0.233.A0 stand with flags of North and South 

America (preschool)* 
1 .626.00 map cabinet for 1 r x 1 7" paper maps (4) 
5.500.00 basic land and water forms 
5.501 .00 land and water descriptio.ns 
5.502.00 command cards, set 1 
5.503.00 land and water form labels 
5.504.00 command cards, set 2 
5.505.00 world maps, outlines only. 17''x22" 
5 506.00 world maps, political boundaries 1 7"x22'' 
5.507.00 world maps, political boundanes & 

wateavays 17"x22" 
5 508.00 world maps, outlines only. 1 rxl7** 
5.509.00 world maps, political boundaries irx17'* 
5.510.00 world maps, political boundaries & 

waterways irxl7" 
5.51 1 .00 hemisphere maps and labels set 
5.512.00 world unlabeled control map 
5.512.10 v/oi Id labeled control map 
5.514.00 Africa, outlines only. irxl7- 
5.515.00 Africa, waterways marked, 1 rxl7" 
5.516.00 Africa, political boundaries. IV'xir 
5.51 7.00 Asia, outlines only, 1 1 "xl T 
5.518.00 Asia, waterways marked. 1 rxl7" 
5.519.00 Asia, political boundaries. irxl7- 
5.520.00 Australia, outlines only. 1 1 '"xl T 
5.521 .00 Australia, waterways marked, 1 Txl 7" 
5.522.00 Australia, political boundanes. 1 rxl7" 
5.523.00 Europe, outlines only, 1 r'xl7- 
5.524.00 Europe, waterways marked. 1 rxl7" 
5.525.00 Europe, political boundaries. 1 1 "xl 7" 
5.526.00 North America, outlines only. 1 1 "xl 7" 
5.527.00 North America, waterways marked. 

Il"xl7" 

5.528.00 North America, political boundaries. 
irxl7- 

5.529.00 South America, outlines only, irxl7" 



5.530.00 South America, waterways marked, 
ll"x17" 

5.531 .00 South America, political boundanes. 
irxl7" 

5.532.00 United States, outlines only. 1 rxl 7" 
5.533.00 United States, waterways marked, 
irxl^" 

5.534.00 United States, political boundaries. 

irxl7" 
5.537.00 compass directions 
5.538.00 parts of the flag cards 
5.539.00 flag paper 
5.540.00 parts of the flag descriptions 
5.541.00 naming days and months 
5.542.00 earth labels 

5.573.00 continental United States and Alaska 
5.574.00 country capital labels 
5.575.00 names of the months 
5.577.00 physical features of the world 
5.578.00 set of eight cardboard maps (world. 

Africa, Asia, Australia, Europe, North 
America, South America, United 
States) (2) 

5.625.00 weather symbols matching cards 
11. THE BEGINNING 

Note: Materials foi a particular exercise are not set 
up on their own individual tray in the elementary class. 
Rather, the children have to think through and get all the 
materials they need from the supply that is kept on a 
shelL Chemicals are locked in a closet and are taken 
out only under the direction of the teacher. The teacher 
remains with the children through the ti^e it takes to do 
experiments that require the use of cnemicals that could 
cause harm if misused, 

A. Great Lesson 

ammonium dichromate 

bowls, glass, with transparent sides (2) 

charts, impressionistic (handmade) 

dishes, small metal (3) 

glasses or beakers, identical (3) 

glass (for water) 

hot plate or sterno stove or alcohol lamp with 
denatured alcohol 

ice 

iron, small piuce 

liquid, heavy (such as molasses or honey) 

jar. clear glass, with cover 

lead shot 

matches, fireplace 

oil 

paper. ti)rn into small pieces, in small container 
paraffin 

perfume with bad smell 
solder 

test tubes 



* These exercises are included for the chOren who did not master them m their ptc^chool class 
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tray 

volcano 

water 

wax 

wood, piece which may be broken 

B. Composition of the Earth 
chart, impressionistic (handmade) 
magnet, large 
paper, black 
weight, iron 
yardstick 

111. THE NATURE OF THE ELEMENTS 

A. Properties of the Three States of Matter 
basin 

bowl, glass, with cold water 

containers, clear, of various sizes and siiapes 

food coloring 

glass, empty 

hot plate or sterno stove 

leacf shot, in transparent glass container 

lead solder 

paper, thin sheet 

perfume, bad smelling, in spray Little 
pitcher, glass 

pitcher, plastic, with holes covered by removable 
tape 

objects, solid (some heavy - wood, clay, tile, rock. 

brick, etc.) 
teaspoon 
trays 

B. Further States of Matter 
bricks or blocks of wood. (2) 
Bunsen burner or sterno stove 
clay in rectangular shape 
eraser in rectangular shape 
honey 

matches 
oil 

sheet of clear glass (edges taped) or 

Plexiglass (6.5" x 12") 
spheres: 

clay 

rubber 

Styrofoam 

wood 
test tubes 
test tube rack 
tongs 
trays 
water 

weights, set of 

v;ood, balsa, same lengths but 3 

different thicknesses 
wood, rectangular piece 

C. Different Ways of Combining 
absorbent pad 

ammonia 



beaker 
chalk powder 
corks 

cupric sulfate (powdered) 
custard cup, Pyrex 
dishes, Pyrex, (4) 
glasses, (2) 
handkerchief, white 
hydrochloric acid 
iron filings 
lead nitrate 
labels, prepared 
marble chip 
magnet, strong 
matches 
metal plate 

pitcher containing water 
potassium dichromate 
rods, glass stirring, (2) 
salt 

sand, clean 
saucer, ceramic 
spoon 

sulphur (or flour) 
sugar 

sulfuric acid 
test tubes, Pyrex 
test tube rack 
tongs 
trays 

tray with a heat protected top 

D. Attraction of the Earth and Gravity 
bowl, large glass 

bricks, (4) 

cork 

honey 

magnet, strong 
marbles 

objects, various: 

some magnetic (some heavy) 
some non-magnetic 

oil 

paper clips 

ping pong balls 

sand, clean 

test tubes, Pyrex (3) 

trays 

water 

wood, thin board 

E. Composition of the Earth 
chart, impressionistic (handmade) 
honey or molasses 

iron weight 
oil 

magnet, large 
paper, black 
test tubes, Pyrex 
water 
yardstick 
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IV. SUN AND EARTH 

A. Rotation of the Earth and Its Effects 
0.230.00 globe, sandpaper 

charts, impressionistic (handmade) 

clock symbols. 24 

lamp with bulb, no shade 

paper, narrow strip 

twelve black strips 

twelve white strips 

weight, iied to a string 

B. Perpendicular and Oblique Rays 
chalk, white 

charts, Impressionistic (handmade) 

clay, flat rectangle 

sphere 

flashlight 

magnifyino glass 

paper, black 

white 

toothpicks 

C. Solstices and Seasons 
0.230.00 globe, sandpaper 

charts, impressionistic (handmade) 
clay, sphere 
small piece 
globe, large 
knitting needle 
labels, handmade 
lamp with bulb, no shade 
paper, strips: 

blue 

brown 

green 

pink 

red 

white 

pin. straight, with colored head 
suns, handmade 

D. Protection of the Atmosphere and the Rains 
bowl, large glass 

Bunsen burner, hot plate or sterno stove 

charts, impressionistic (handmade) 

hair dryer 

pad, heat proof 

pitcher, small 

sauce pan. small 

saucer 

spoon, metal 

tray 

water 

V. THE WORK OF AIR 

A. Winds 

candle, small 

charts, impressionistic (handmade) 
clay 

flask, glass, with rubber or cork stopper with hole 



funnel, glass 
incense, stick 
niatches 
paper circles 
paper spirals 
pencils, (2) 
pin, stick 
pitcher, small 
pole in metal base 
tray 

tube, cardboard, with rectangular piece cut from 

one end 
water 

B. Effect of Heat on Land 
bowls, Pyrex(2) 

charts, impressionistic (handmade) 

clock, watch or oven timer 

hot pads 

mat, heat proof 

metal covering plate for stove 

refrigerator 

sand 

sterno stove 

thermometers (2) 

tongs 

tray 

water 

C. Seasonal Changes 

arrows, red and blue (handmade) 
charts, impressionistic (handmade) 
sun (handmade) 

D. Oceanic Current 
basin, large 

bowl, transparent glass 
brick or rock 

charts, impressionistic (handmade) 
flask, Pyrex 
ice cubes 

metal covering plate for stove 

pad. heat proof 

pitcher, small 

sawdust 

sterno stove 

tubing 

water, warm 
water, cold, colored 
specimens, wind-eroded rocks 

E. Wind as Sculptor 

chart, impressionistic (handmade) 
pictures of rock formations 

VI. WORK OF WATER 

A. The River 
aluminum foil 
bowl or pan, clear glass 
chalk powder 

charts, impressionistic (handmade) 
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clay 

hose or plastic tubing with funnel on one end 
map, North America, with transparent 

overlays (handmade) 
newspaper 
pebbles 

river model (handmade) 
rocks, small 
sand, regular 

several different colors and sizes 
water 

B. Rain 

boards on which to build models (3) 

chart, impressionistic (handmade) 

clay 

moss 

rock 

sand 

water 

watering can 

C. Waves 

basin or tub. large 

clay 

sand 

plyv/ood 

water 

wood, small board 

D. Ice 

bottle, thin glass 

charts, impressionistic (handmade) 

freezer 

tray 

water 

E. Water Cycle 

charts, impressionistic (handmade) 

F. Spread of Vegetation 

chart, impressionistic (handmade) 
plants, different kinds, live specimens and 
pictures 

G. People in Different Zones 
0.195.01 clear plastic envelopes (6) 

0 195.B0 container with vertical divisions (3) 
charts, impressionistic (handmade) 
nomenclature material, peoples of the 
arctic, tropics, desert 

H. Composition of the Earth 
0.1 88.B0 five yellow prisms 

0.1 88.00 grey rectangular prism 
0,188.D0 two green rhombic prisms, ends 

covered with striped paper of 

different colors 
0.1 88.E0 two blue hexagonal prisms, ends 

covered with striped paper of 

different colors 
bag, plastic ziplock 



bowl, glass 

charts, impressionistic (handmade) 

coffee grounds 

felt of different colors 

flask with cork with hole 

funnel, glass 

hot plate 

pictures of mountains of different 

types 
rock, heavy 
teapot 
water 

wood, small flat piece 

VII. ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 
A. Production and Consumption 
5.505.00 world 17'*x22" 
5.508.00 world, irx 17" 
5.514.00 Africa 11" X 17" 
5.517.00 Asia ir X 17" 
5.520.00 Australia 11" X 17" 
5.523.00 Europe 11" x 17" 
5.526.00 North America 1 r x 1 7" 
5.529.00 South America 1 r x 1 7" 
5.532.00 United States 1 r x 1 7" 

state in which school is located 
books, source (almanacs, encyclo- 
paedias, atlases, agricultural 
charts, natural resource charts, 
etc.) 

glue 
paper: 

plain 

lined 

quadrille 
pencil: 

regular 

colored 

products, natural resources and raw 

materials 
stamps 
scissors 

stamp pad, inked 

3. Imports and Exports 

The following maps are used to make examples. 
5.505.00 world 17"x22" 
5.508.00 world, IVx 17" 

charts, impressionistic (handmade) 

C. Interdependencies 

0.105.B0 command box, natural finish (3) 
card material, 6 sets (handmade) 
paper, large sheets, white 
pencils, colored 
pot, small 
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VIII. NOMENCLATURE 
A Mountains 

0.1 95.01 clear plastic envelopes (2) 
0.195.B0 container with vertical divisions 
5.505.00 world 17"x22" 
5.508.00 world irx 17" 
5.514.00 Africa irx 17" 
5.517.00 Asiairxl7" 
5.520.00 Australian" x 17" 
5.523.00 Europe irx 17" 
5.526.00 North America 1 1 " x 1 7" 
5.529.00 South America 1 1" x 1 7" 
5.532.00 United States 1 1 " x 1 7" 

clay 

glue 

labels (handmade) 
maps, outline: 

nomenclature matenals (handmade) 
paper, heavy, for making models of 

mountains 
paper, strips 
pencils, colored 
plywood 
scissors 
toothpicks 
water 

watering can 



B. Rivers 

0.195.01 clear plastic envelopes (2) 
0.195.B0 container with vertical divisions 

nomenclature materials (handmade) 
other matenals from "Work of Water" 
(see above) 

0. Coastlines 

0. 1 95.0 1 clear plastic envelopes (2) 
0.1 95.80 container with vertical divisions 

nomenclature matenals (handmade) 

D. Inland Land Formations 

0.1 95.01 clear plastic envelopes (2) 
0.1 95.80 container with vertical divisions 

nomenclature materials (handmade) 

IX. EXPERIMENTS 

cards, expenments (handmade) 

file boxes for 5" x 8" expenment cards 
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GEOGRAPHY AMD SCIENCE FOR THE ELEMENTARY 
SIMPLE INVENTORY FROM NIENHUIS 



0.1O5.B0 command box, natural finish (5) 

0.1 73.01 cabinet of maps of the world parts with flags, 

control maps and self-sticking names 
0.1 73.1 9 set of name cards, self-sticking-for control 

maps 

0.188.B0 five yellow pnsms 
0.188.C0 grey rectangular prism 
0.188.00 two green rhombic pnsms 
0.188.E0 two blue hexagonal prisms 
0.195.01 cividr plastic envelopes (25) 



0.195.B0 container with vertical divisions (10) 
0,230.00 sandpaper globe 
0.231.00 painted globe 
0.232.00 stand with flags of Asia 
0.233.00 stand with flags of Europe 
0.233.A0 stand with flags of North and South America 
1 .626.00 map cabinet for 1 1 "xl T paper maps (4) 
7701.00 scissors with rounded point, 10,4 cm, (6) (see 
math) 

7.702.00 scissors with sharp point, 10.4 cm. (6) (see 
math) 

7.708.00 six scissor storage block (2) (see math) 
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CURRICULUM RESOURCES 



GEOGRAPHY AND SCIENCE FOR THE ELEMENTARY 
CURRICULUM SUPPORT MATERIALS FROM NIENHUIS 



5.500.00 basic land and water forms 
5.501 .00 land and water descriptions 
5.502.00 command cards, set 1 
5«503.00 land and water form labels 
5.504 00 command cards, set 2 
5.505.00 world maps, outlines only 17"x22" 
5.506.00 world maps, political boundaries 17'*x22" 
5.507.00 world maps, political boundaries & waterways 
17-X22" 

5.508.00 world maps, outlines only, 1 1"x17" 
5.509.00 world maps, political boundaries 1 1"x17'* 
5.510.00 world maps, political boundaries & waterways 
ir'x17" 

5.51 1.00 hemisphere maps and labels set 
5.512.00 world unlabeled control map 
5.512.10 world labeled control map 
5.514.00 Africa, outlines only 1 1"x''7" 
5.51 5.00 Africa, watenA^ays marked 1 1 "x1 7" 
5.516.00 Africa, political boundaries 11"x17" 
5.517.00 Asia, outlines only 1 1"x17'' 
5.518.00 Asia, watenA^ays marked 11"x17" 
5.519.00 Asia, political boundaries 1 1"x17" 
5.520.00 Australia, outlines only 1 1"x1 7" 
5.521 .00 Australia, watenways marked 1 1 "x1 7" 
5.522.00 Australia, political boundaries irx17" 



5.523.00 Europe, outlines only 1 1 "x1 7" 

5.524.00 Europe, waterways marked 1 1 "x1 7" 

5.525.00 Europe, political boundaries 1 1 "x1 T 

5.526.00 North America, outlines only 1 1 "x1 7" 

5.527.00 North America, waterways marked 1 1"x17'* 

5.528.00 North America, political boundaries 1 1"x1 7" 

5.529.00 South America, outlines only 1 r'x17" 

5.530 00 South America, waterways marked 1 1"x1 T 

5.531.00 South America, political boundaries 11"x17" 

5.532.00 United States, outlines only 1 r'x17" 

5.533.00 United States, waterways marked 1 1 *'x1 7" 

5.534 00 United States, political boundaries 1 1 "x1 T 

5.537.00 compass directions 

5.538.00 parts of the flag cards 

5.539.00 flag paper 

5.540.00 parts of the flag descriptions 

5.541.00 naming days and months 

5.542.00 earth labels 

5.573.00 continental United States and Alaska 

5.574.00 country capital labels 

5.575.00 names of the months 

5.577.00 physical features of the world 

5.578.00 set of eight cardboard maps (world, Africa, 

Asia, Australia, Europe, North America. 

South America, United States) (2) 

5.625.00 weather symbol matching cards 
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CmmCULTJM RESOURCES 



GEOGRAPHY AND SCIENCE FOR THE 
ELEMENTARY 
OTHER MATERIALS TO BUY OR FIND 



absorbent pad 
alcohol, denatured 
alcohol, lamp 
aluminum foil 
ammonia 

ammonium dichromate 

antidotes m fixed, unlocked location 

bags, plastic zip lock, 1 0-1 /2"x1 1-1/2" 

baking soda (for experiments and for emergencies) 

balls: 

ping-pong 

rubber 

Styrofoam 
basins of various sizes 

beakers of various sizes (at least 3 of same size) 
books: 

almanacs 

encyclopaedias 

atlases 

etc. 

bottle brushes of various sizes* 

bottle, thin glass 

bowls: 

foil (3) 

clear plastic 

metal 

glass, large 

glass with transparent sides 

Pyrex (2) 
boxes:* 

metal, with hinged cover 

plastic, clear 

plastic, clear, circular 
bread tin. clear glass Pyrex, 4-1/2"x8'1/2"* 
bricks (5) 
bucket* 

Bunsen burner and propane 
cabinets: 

for IV'xl 7" paper maps 

small 10 drawer, for small objects (3)* 
candles 
chalk, white 
chalk powder 
charts: 

agricultural 

natural resources 

etc. 

chemicals, as necessary for experiments 
clay, in covered bucket 
clock, watch or oven timer 

clothespins, 3 wooden with one long arm (for holding 

test tubes)* 
coasters* 
coffee grounds 



containers: 
plastic, freeze* 

glass, transparent, various sizes and shapes 
cord, extension* 
corks: 

various sizes 

various sizes with center hole for tubing 
cotton oalls 
cup and saucer* 
cupric sulfate, powdered 

cups, measuring, 1/4, 1/3, 1/2, 1 .and 2 cup capacity* 
cups, Pyrex custard 2 &izes (6) 
detergent, liquid* 
dishes: 

glass, Pyrex (4) 

small metal (3) 
dolls in national costume 
dye 

eraser, rectangular shape 

eye droppers* 

felt: 

various colors, 18"x7" 

various colors, strips 
file boxes for 5"x8'' experiment cards 
first aid box - in fixed, unlocked location* 
flashlight 

flasks of varioi"^ sizes 
ficur 

fcod colorhg 

forceps* 

freezer 

funnels of va"'ous sizes: 
clear glass 
metal 

glass, piece of clear, 6'1/2*'x12" (tape around the edges) 
glasses: 

small, clear glass (6) 

regular size (2) 
globe of woild. large 
gloves, deposable, rubber 
glue 

^!ue stick 
h^ir dryer 
handkerchief 
honey 
hot pads 
hot plate 
hydrochloric acid 
incense, sticks 
ink pads 
iron: 

bar, 1 2" lono, 3/8" diameter 

slot 

filings 

small piece 

weight 
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CURRICULUM RESOURCES 



jars of various sizes and shapes 


- 

pitchers: 


kettle, 3 cup size* 


2 Gjuart, plastic, no holes 


knitting needle, large 


2 quart, plastic, holes with tape 


lamp with bulb, no shade 


glass 


lead nitrate 


small 


leaci, shot 


plants, different kinds: 


lid, metal paint can* 


live specimens 


magic markers, water base (6 colors)* 


pictures 


magnets: 


plasticine: 


horseshoe 


small supply 


cow 


in ball shape 


magnifying glasses 


pole in metal base 


maps, state in which school Is located 


pot, small 


marble chips 


potassium dichromate 


marbles 


prism 


mat, heat proof 


products, natural resources and raw materials stamps 


matches; 


refrigerator 


fireplace 


reck, heavy 


wooden kitchen 


rocks, small 


metal covering plate for stove 


rods, glass, stirring (6) 


metal plate 


A Alt 

salt 


molasses 


sand: (for experiments and for emergencies) 


moss 


in pail with trowel and scoop 


nails of assorted sizes 


in different colors 


newspaper 


clear, high quality 


nuts 


saucepan, small 


objects: 


saucers: 


oricK 


ceramic 


clay 


plastic (4) 


iron 


sawdust 


non-iron 


scale, balance, with weights* 


plastic 


screen protector for top of burner* 


rock 


sheets, heat resistant for stove top protection, ly^xlQ"* 


me 


silverware tray (4 compartments)* 


wood 


slides for microscope* 
slide covers* 


oil, cooking 


pad, heat proof 


solder, lead 


pans:* 


specimens, rocks 


clear glass Pyrex, S^xlO" 


sponges* 


uisn 


spoons: 


paper clips 


soup (2) 


paper: 


with slender bowl 


black 


measuring 


graph (quadrille) 


metal 


heavy, for making mountain ranges 


teaspoon 


lined 


sprinkling can 


plain, thin 


stamp pad, inked 


small, torn pieces 


stand, metal with perpendicular bar, with metal ring 


white sheets, 8.5** x 1 r 


attachments* 


white sheets, large 


sterno 


paraffin 


sterno stove 


pebbles 


stoppers* 


pencils: 


stove, small collapsible camp* 


regular, at least 2 


strainer, small* 


colored 


sugar 


perfume, bad smelling 


sulfuric acid 


periodic table of the elements* 


sulphur 


pins with colored heads 


table knife* 
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GURRICCLTM RESOURCES 



tape, mystic* 
teapot 

terra cotta. broken pieces* 
test tubes, Pyrex (9) 

test tube holders with space for 6 lest lubes (3) 
then jometers 

thermos, wide mouth, 3-1/2" high, 4" diameter* 
thread* 
tongs 
toothpicks 
trays, metal: 
12"xl7" (2) 

10-l/2''xl5*' (4) cookie sheets 
irx14" (4) 
9''xl2" 
S'-xr (3) 

with heal protected top 
tubes: 

clear plastic 

shower head at one end. cone shape at other v9nd 
cardboard. 12" tall, 2-1/2" diameter with rectangular 
piece cut from one end 
twine, rough* 

water' (for experiments and for emergencies) 
cold 
hot 

room temperature 



watering can 
weights: 

set Jor balance scale 

tied *tO a string 

Iron 
wood: 

balsa, all pieces same length and 3 inches wide, but 

3 different thicknesses 
blocks, size of brick (2) 

boards on which to build models, 18" x 18" (3) 
broken pieces 
piece to break 
plywood 12" X 18" 
rectangular piece 
small board 
small flat piece 
sphere 
strips, small 
strips. 1/4" sq 
thin board 
yardstick 



* Materials in the general supply for geography which 
are not indicated in the activities and materials list. 
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CURRICULUM RESOURCES 



GEOGRAPHY AND SCIENCE FOR THE E)LEMENTARY 
MATERIALS TO MAKE OR FIND 



arrows: 
blue 
red 

bowl, red. drawing 
card material, 6 sets 

charts, impressionistic 22"x28" (approximately 100) 
circles 

clock symbols (24) 
economic geography folders 
ice 

ice cubes 
labels: 

cities of United States 

on 3"x5" cards for results of experiments 

for charts 

for mountains 

etc, 
maps: 

North America with overlays 

state in which school is located, products of 

study of a nation 



United States, products of 
mountains: 

clay, with labels 

paper, cut out. of the United States 

pictures, find and mount 
nomenclature materials 
paper items: 

black strips 

circles 

spirals 

strips 

strips for geography chart: 

blue 

brown 

green 

pink 

red 

white 
white strips 
yellow, 3''x2-1/2" 
pictures, rock formations 
river model 

smokestack (cardboard tube) 

spirals, paper 

suns 

volcano 
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CURRICULUM RESOURCES 



BIOLOGY FOR THE PRESCHOOL 
ACTIVITIES AND MATERIALS OVERVIEW 



I Botany 

A. Familiarization - caring for live plants in the 

environment 
5.662.00 writing paper blue lined 4.25" x 5.5" 
5,665.00 writing paper blue lined 8.5" x 1 r 
5.667.00 writing paper green lined 4" x 7** 
5.669.00 writing paper green lined 8.5" x 1 r 

Note all of the above paper may be used for drawing 
successive stages ot plant growth 
fertilizer 
garden soil 
light source 
mister 
peat 
pebbles 
plants, live 
pottery 

saucers or pans on which to set plant pots 

stand(s) for plants 

vermiculite 

water 

watering can 

B. Needs of Plants 

cotton, sterile 
garden soil 
labels (handmade) 
trays 

saucers with cotton 

seeds 

waier 

watering can 

C. Plant Stories 

folders with pockets (difierent folder for each 
plant) 

labels (handmade) 

pictures (find and mount) 

text for pictures (handmade) 

Vvfho am P sets (handmade) 

D. The Leaf 

0.041 AO, 0.04 1.A1 leaf cabinet and contents 

(see Sensorial) 
0 043 00 leaf cards (see Sensorial) 
0 044 00 cabinet with three compartments (sye 

Sensonal) 
5 627 00 botany matching cards 
5 628.00 botany control chart 
5 629.00 parts of a leaf 
5.631 OG botany cabinet labels 

leaf specimens 

magnifying gfass 

plants, liva 

tray 

water 



E. The Flower 

5.630.00 parts of a flower 

F. Nomenclature materials 
0.195,00 botany cards (2) 

0 195.A1 printed names for 0.195 00 (2) 
0.1 95.80 box tor cards (4) 
0.196.00 botany cards set 2 (2) 
0 196.A1 pnnted names for 0 196 00 (2) 
0.196.B0 boxes: (2) 
0.197.00 botany cards set 3 (2) 
0.197,A1 pnnted names for 0 197.00 (2) 
0.197.BO boxes: (2) 

definitions/descnptions (handmade) 

G. Botany booKs for additional information 

II. Zoology 

A. Familiarization - cadng for live animals in the 
environment 

5.61 7x00 heading cards for sorting exercises 
5.618,00 parts of the human body, externa! 
5.619.00 parts of the human body, external, 
paper 

6 620,00 animals and their homes 
6.621 ,00 animals and their voices 
6 622.00 animals and their young 
6.623.00 animal names 
6 624.00 animals and their groups 

aquanums and all necessary equipment, as 
appropnate 

bedding, as appropnate 

cages, as appropnate 

food, as appropnate 

newspaper 

specimens 

B. Animal Stories 

folders with pockets (different folder for each 
animal) 

labels (handmade) 

pictures (find and mount) 

text for pictures (handmade) 

Who am I? sets (handmade) 

C. Nomenclature 

0.195.B0 - box for cards. 5 (for external parts) 
external parts of vertebrates ^handmade) 
heading cards (handmade) 

D. Zoology books for additional information 

III. Classification Exercises 

A. Living -non-living 

real objects 
pictures 

B. Plant -animal 

real plants and animals 
pictures 

C. Etc., as far as Interest allows 
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CURRICULUM RESOURCES 



BIOLOGY FOR THE PRESCHOOL 
SIMPLE INVENTORY - MATERIALS FROM NIENHUIS 



0.041 .AO leaf cabinet 

0.041 .A1 contents of leaf cabinet 

0.043.00 haf cards 

0.044.00 cabinet with 3 compartments 

0.195.00 botany cards set 1 (2) 

0.195.A1 printed names for 0.195.00 (2) 

0.195.B0 boxes (9) 

0.196.00 botar^y cards set 2 (2) 

0.196.A1 printed names for 0.1 96.00 (2) 

0.196.B0 boxes: (2) 

0.197.00 botany cards set 3 (2) 

0.197.A1 printed names for 0.197.00 (2) 

0.197.B0 boxes: (2) 



CURRICULUM SUPPORT MATERIALS 

5.61 7.00 headina crrds for sorting exercises 

5.618.00 parts of the human body, external 

5.619.00 parts of the human body, external, paper 

5.620.00 animals and their homes 

5.621.00 animals and their voices 

5.622.00 animals and their young 

5.623.00 animal nam-:i 

5.624.00 animals and their groups 

5.627.00 botany cabinet matching cards 

5.628.00 botany cabinet control chart 

5.629.00 parts of a leaf 

5.630.00 parts of a flower 

5.631 .00 botany cabinet labels 

5.662.00 writing paper blue lined 4.25" x 5.5" 

5.665.00 writing paper blue lined 8.5" x 1 r 

5.667.00 writing paper c"?en lined 4" x T 

5.669.00 writing paper green lined 8.5" x 1 r 
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CURRICULXJM RESOURCES 



BIOLOGY FOR THE PRESCHOOL 
OTHER MATERIALS TO BUY OR OBTAIN 



animals, live 
aquanum(s) 

aquarium nets, heater, lights, gravel etc. 
bedding for animals, as appropriate 
books, for additional Information 
bowls, various sizes, various materials* 
buckets/pails* 
cage(s) for animals 
cotton, sterile 
fertilizer 
first aid kit* 

flower pots, various sizes and shapes* 

food foi various pets and plants in the classroom 

garden soil 

herbarium* 

Itaf and flower press* 

leaf specimens 

light source for plants 

magnifying glass 

mini set of gardening tools* 

mister* 

moss, sphagnum* 

newsp:<:per 



paper: black* 

in various colors* 

plain white* 
paring knife* 
peat 
pebbles 
pencils* 
plants, live 
pottery 
sand* 

saucers or pans on which to set plants 
scissors* 

seeds for planting (corn, beans, etcj 

specimens, as interest dictates 

stands for plants 

terrarium* 

toothpicks* 

trays - various sizes, shapes and materials 

vermiculite 

water 

watering can 

^General supplies, usually not specified in the curncu- 
lum outline. 
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CURRICULUM RESOURCES 



BIOLOGY FOR THE PRESCHOOL 
MATERIALS TO MAKE 



folders with information and pictures 

animals 

plants 
heading cards 
labels 

nomenclature materials: 

botany 

zoology 
picture cards and labels: 

fish 

amphibians 

reptiles 

birds 



mammals 
plants 

living - non-living 
plant - animal 
etc. 

text for pictures 
Who am I? sets 

animals 

plants 
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CmRICULUM RESOURCES 



BIOLOGY FOR THE ELEMENTARY 
SIMPLE INVENTORY 
MATERIALS FROM NIENHUIS 



0.041. AO leaf cabinet (see sensorial) 

0.041. A1 contents of leaf cabinet (see sensorial) 

0.195.00 botany cards set 1 (2) (see sensorial) 

0. 1 95.A1 printed names (2) (see sensonal) 

0.195.B0 boxes (13) 

0. 1 96.00 botany cards set 2 (2) 

0.196.A1 printed names (2) 

0.196.B0 boxes (2) 

0. 1 97.00 botany cards set 3 (2) 

0.197.A1 pnnted names (2) 

0.197.B0 boxes (2) 



CURRICULUM SUPPORT MATERIALS 

5.61 7.00 heading cards for sorting exercises 

5.618.00 parts ot the human body, external 

5.619.00 parts of the hitman body, external, paper 

5.620.00 animals and their homes (see Language) 

5.621 .00 animals and then voices (see Language) 

5.622.00 animals and their young (see Language) 

5.623.00 animal names (see Language) 

5.624.00 animals and their groups (see Language) 

5,627.00 botany matching cards 

5.628.00 botany control chart 

5.629.00 parts of a leaf 

5.630.00 parts of a flower 

5.631.00 botany cabinet labels 
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CURRICULUM RESOURCES 



BIOLOGY FOR THE ELEMENTARY 
OTHER MATERIALS TO BUY OR FIND 



aquarium(s) 

aquarium nets, healer, lights, gravel, etc. 
bags, clear plastic, zip lock 
basket, wire 

bedding for animals, as appropriate 
blotter paper 

books, botany and zoology - for further research 
bowls, various sizes, various materials 
box, file, for botany experiment cards 
buckets/pails 

cabinet, small pull drawer cabinet for slides, droppers, 

labels, pins, etc. 

cage(s) for animals 

calcium nitrate 

card stock in various colors* 

celery 

coffee cans with lids* 
cork board* 
cotton, sterile 
dissecting kit* 
ferric chloride 
fertilizer 
first aid kit 
folders, pocket 

flower pots, various sizes and shapes 

tood for various pets and plants in the classroom 

food coloring 

tunnel, transparent glass 

garden soil 

herbarium* 

jars and lids, supply of various sizes 
6 identical 
broad mouthed 
small 
tall 

leaf and flower press* 
light source for plants 
magnesium sulfate 
magnifying glass 
microscope 

mini set of gardening tools* 
mister 

moss, sphagnum 
newspaper 
nutcracker 
pan, clear glass 
paper: 
black 

in various colors 

plain white 
paring knife 
peat 
pebbles 
pencil 

pictures, different types of roots 
pins, push 
plant stand* 
plants: 



aquatic 

variety of live plants 
potassium phosphate 
pottery, broken bits* 
razor blades, single edged 
rubber bands 
sand 

saucers or pans on which to set plants 

saw dust 

scalpel 

scissors 

seedlings 

seeds for planting (corn, bean, etc.) 

stands for plants 

stone 

string 

terrarium* 

test tube holder 

test tubes, glass 

tissue 

toothpicks 

trays - various sizes, shapes and materials 

tweezers 

vermiculite 

water, distilled 

watering can 

^General supplies, usually not specified in the curricu- 
lum outline. 

BIOLOGY FOR THE ELEMENTARY - SPECIMENS 

algae 

bark 

bee 

branches and/or stems showing: 

fungi, bracket or shelf 

twining stem 

hooked climber stem 

tendril 
butterfly 
cones, pine 
egg, bird 
ferns 

flowers, variety of 
fruits, variety of 
insects 

leaves, variety of 

lichen 

moss 

mushrooms 

nuts, different kinds 

perishable items, as needed (fruits, vegetables, flowers, 
etc.) 

plants, live, variety 
roots, variety 
seeds, variety 

shells and other things from the sea 
specimens, plants and animals, preserved 
tree trunk, cross section 
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CURRICULUM RESOURCES 



BIOLOGY FOR THE ELEMENTARY 
MATERIALS TO MAKE 



animal folders (e.g.. herring gull, sea lion, chipmunk. 

bald eagle. Gila monster) 
animal question cards 
box with lid and 2 windows 

cardboard tubes for rigid vertebral column and flexible 

vertebral column 
cards: 

botany experiments 

care of plants in class 
charts, 22''x28" (approximately 20) 
heading cards 
kingdom animalia materials 
kingdom vegetalia materials 
labels 

nomenclature materials: 

Note: Complete nomenclature maten'als are 
available for students at AMI elementary courses - or - 
pictures and labels are available from Nienhuis 
(0.195,00, 0.196.00, 0. 197.00), definitions/descriptions 
need to be handmade. 



zoology: 

body functions 

external parts of vertebrates 
paper strips 

picture cards and labels: 
fish 

amphibians 

reptiles 

birds 

mammals 
etc. 

question cards 
text for pictures 
tree of life materials 
volcano 

Who am I? sets 
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CURRICULUM RESOURCES 



SPECIALTY SUBJECTS 



Muntessuii elemunUir^' teachti'b aix; genur<ilisU> v\ hobt t<u>k ib tu "buw thti betdb of cultuit;." Thib 
meant* that thu> tiix; tu expubu children to iii> much information itb possible about the cultui\;b, inveiitiont*, 
and know ledge developed and acquiiXfd by human beingh duiing the time human beingh have been on e<trth. 
Thib includes math, geometry, language, hibtor>, geography, botany, zoology, geology and phy bici>, ai> well ai> 
mubic and iut. Ideally thib is all done by the clabbroom teacher both within the confineb of the chtbbixjom 
enviixjnment and in the "Going Out" pixjgnin^. the elementary. Children who wibh to purbue t«chniad 
skills in such things as rnubic bhould eni*ull in bpecial mubic chibbeb. Ideally thebe bpecial clasbeb bhould be 
outside school houi-s. 

Reality clasheb with tliis ideal in tv\'o rebpects at GiXfenfield Montcbsoii School, w hich lb one of the 
Milwaukee Public Montessoii School Magnetb. Fii'bt, the Milwaukee Public School System inbibts that 
Muntesboii specialty schoolb h<tve art and phybical education teachers. Therefoix;, at Greenfield School 
there ib a half-time art teacher and a half-time physical education teacher. Over a two- week time period, the> 
each spend five full day b at Givenfield School. The principal arranged for those two teachers to h<tve lhix;e of 
those days in common. 

Second, many families aix; unable to afford private lesbonb for their childi\;n or have no tranbporUttion 
available for the free group lessons fur a variety of inbtmment^ offeiXfd on Saturday b b> th<; Milwaukee 
Public Schools. For this re<ison, piano lesbons and Suzuki \ iolin lebbonb <ire ofTeiXfd during bchool houi's, Thib 
results in interruptionb of the childrenb work c> cle. (See "Pi'epai'ed Envii'unment" for a discubbion of the 
Work Cycle). 

In order to pixjtect the work cycle as much iib possible, gym and ail periods weix; made longer, and, 
whenever possible, the> were scheduled back-to-back. The I'esult ib that elementiir> childi'en btill i\;ceive 
the required amount of g>Tn and art time while having fewer interruptionb of their work time. With thib 
bchedule, evei'^ elementitry chiss hiis fit^m 69 to 74 percent of their school day b fi"ee from interniptioi ib fixjm 
tiTi and gym. 

The following list details the various i\;questt» and conditions tciken into account when making tlie 
schedule lor ai-t and gym at Greenfield School. 

1. The time for physicid education ib limited b> the lunch period because the space used for gy rn hiib 
three functionb — gym, auditorium and lunch I'oom. G>tti ends at 11;05 so that lunch litbles may be bet 
up Five year oldb and upper elemental^ btudents eat lunch at 11.30. Lower elemental'^ btudeuts eat 
at 12:00. Lunch Uibles are folded up and the floor cleaned fwm 12:30 to 1:00. Gym i\;bumes at 1:00. 

2. The elementary teachei's voted to have longer gym and art periods and to have those periods back 
to-back whenever j)ossible so there would be fewer Obut longer) internjptions overall. 

3. The ^ixjschool teachers wanted to have cis much teaching time as possible with the childi\;n in the 
ciftemoonb w hen only the five yeiir oldb w eix; pixibent, theixifore, they i\;quested that gym and art for 
their five year olds be in the moi^nings. (Three and four year olds, w ho ai'e pi\;sent during the 
mornings only, do not go to the g>7n or art teachei's.) The prebchool teachei's also requested that their 
gym and art periods be at conbibtent timeb. Thib reguhuity of schedule aids the five year oldb in their 
development of a bense of time and its piissage on a weekly biisis. Both of these i\;quests wei\; 
possible to fulfill. The five yeiU' olds have g^Tn every Wednesday morning tind cirt every Frida> 
moming. 

4. The ai't teacher requested that elenieut<U'> iirt periods be ix'latively long so that completion of an art 
project could occur during one period. This was possible in the niuuangs but not always in the 
afternoons. 127 
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5. Both the gym and ail tuacherb i\rquebUid that all clab&eb un a ^ven mumiiig ur afturnuun be fur the 
tKime age level. It wab pubsible to fulfill this? request for all the momingb but not for all the aftemoonb. 

6. The art teacher ix^quested that theix? be ai't club time for bpecial prujectb. Time wab bet abide for thib 
in the ovei-all time plan, but was not wintten into the daily schedules so the gi-eatebt possible 
flexibility could be maintained. 

The time bchedule shows a school day from 8:00 a.m. to 2:30 pm. Children enter school as they get off 
thebubses beginning at 7.^ a.m. School officially begins at 8;10 a.m. and ends at 2:40 p.m. Bubses begin to 
load at 2:30 p.m. (see Illustration 1)l 

The g^Tn bchedule bhow b four 40 minute g>'m periodb during the morning, 25 minutcb for lunch bet up, 
one hour for lunch, 30 minutes for clean up, and two 40 minute gym periods in the aftejuoon. 

The art schedule shoAb two 85 minute ail periods in the mornings, one 40 minute art period in the 
iiftemoonb, and one 45 or one 75 minute art period in the aftemoon, depending on w hether the ail period ib 
for the uppei' elementary whose lunch and ixjcesb ib over at 12:15 or for the lower elementary whobe lunch 
and ivcesb ib over at 12:45. Ail club time for the lower elementary- age is from 11:15 to 11:55 and for the upper 
elementary from 12:05 to 12:45. The latter overiaps 10 minutes with upper elementary recess. 

The elementtuy gym and art schedule for February to the end of bchool in June ib shown in Illustration 
2. Upper elementary ehibbeb are debignated by letterb (A, B, C, D)l Lower elementiiry clabbeb have numberb 
(1, 2, 3, 4, 5)l Since gyTn and art for the five prebchool clabbeb occur on a regular bchedule, only the blockb of 
time they occupy have been indicated on the bchedule. Each chibb receiveb a copy of thib bchedule and each 
cLiSb highlightb itb room number on the schedule. Many elementary rooms have one of the clabs "jobb ' to 
keep track of the art and gyTn schedule. The child whose job it ib announces at the end of the school day 
whether or not there ib art or gym the next day and then announces it again the next morning. Under 
special conditions, the classroom teachers can trade ail or gynm periods if necessary. 

With a schedule like thib it is not possible to give everyone exactly the same amount of time. All 
elementary clasbeb have 20 or 21 gy m periodb. The total number of minuteb for art per chibb vaiieb fi"um 955 
to 995, a difference of 40 minutes. 

Obvioubly, thib bchedule ib the rebult of coo}jeration and compix^mibe on the pail of all btafT affected by 
thib bchedule. Thib wiib pobbible beaiUbe all have a common goal of achieving the bebt pobsible conditionb for 
the childiXin at Gi-eenfield School, and all accept the fact that there will be bome \aiiation in the amount of 
time scheduled for specialty subjects. 

Jean K, Miller 
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ILLUSTRATION! 



3:|S - ? SS 
ISMS' - ^jas" 



Honj^Y tvi«>^*y V*l«|no4*Y TV*tff<t%f ,P''*^*V ^A^'^'tf^y Tu<»«lfcY ^•y lUAUtj^y f fi J»v 
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ILLUSTRia'I0N2 



^100 - 9:*/o 9.50 - uns 

lOlJr - 11:05- ^j^,^^ ^ ,.3^ Oow.< <LUw,,M*.rY\ 



Ji^xa- .AfT , ..AjJL- -Art 
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INTRODUCTION 

In buth ihu |>l•e^chuul and tht' dumunUirx. MunU't^Miri mu^ic cun^.^Uof M.'\un ivlaWiI eleiTiunU which 
inehide: 

Listening (audition) 
Music theory and eiu- training 
Movement (eur>thniic5) 
Coni|X>?ition 

Pix>duction of music with instnmients 
History and litei*atuit? 

The fii'st aiva, >inging, pixJ\idLvs childixin with a a'purUjiiX' uf meludic;i> which can be u>c;d in the 
prnditctiuu and anal>^i^ uf mu>ic. Singing al>u pm\ idu^ uppurtunitic;^ fur undc;i>tiinding ^alle^, u\piX't»>ing 
fedingi>, and fur anderstiinding cultul•e^ in uthur piu't^ uf the world and enu> in music histu^. 

The auditiun ur listening element mate> to musiciil e.xpiVi^iun, The feeling e.\piX't»>ed b> a piece uf 
mu.sic, >uch il^ a fulk ^ung, ivligiuus piece, or cumpusitiun uf a great compober, can be absurbed and 
ivcugnized by childivn. Thit> in tum leads to quiet listening and cuntemplatiun, to e.xprebsiun uf the feeling 
thi\*ugh mu\ ement, tu the e.Npivssiun of feeling in winting ur in iu*t, tu the examining of qualities and 
characteristic^ uf dilTeivnt musical instniment*^, ur tu the undei>t<inding uf an era ur a gruup uf peuple 
thi^uugh the music which they piXiduced. This mu> lead to the study uf tityle and musiad fumi. The 
opportunities for expansion of the idea luv limitless. 

When language materials iuv ided in ivspunse tu childivn's sensiti\e periuds. u riting cumes befuiv 
reading. This wi'iting shuuld ivflect a creati\e expl•e^sion uf the chikhvn. In urder tu make this fivedom uf 
expivssiun pus>ible, mcl^ter\ uf a number uf skills is neo .vir\. The adult In the Muntessori en\ ii\jnment 
helps the chikhvn to acquiiv these neces;Hir> skills thmugh peripheral teaching su that the chiklivn 
tliemselves am explode into tme captivity. 

Tile s<ime is tnie fur music. Music theury, eiU' triiining, and mu\'emen* give children the necessiir> 
eum|xjnent^ uf the s> stem. Mastering these cumpunents \)\v\ ides chiklren with a medium with u hich the> 
ma> cJX'ati\eI> express themselves and theiX'b\ cuntinue tu expand their self-ci-eatiun. Wliether with 
language ur music, the ciX'ati\it\ uf the chikhvn is the dri\ing furce which sustiiins the experience whitli 
ivsult^; in the mastery of a set of skills ju^an integiiil part of then- owm self- development. 

Pla>ing extem|>i>nineuusly cumes befuiv ivcurding unes uwii cumjKJsitiuus un papei. Thmugh the 
leading and peifunning uf unes uwii cumpusitiuns cumes the understiinding uf the meaning of nuUitiun. 
Then follows the raiding and placing of the works of other composers. 

Tlie pmductiun of music initiall> in\ul\'e.^ the Muntessori bells and tone bai>. Later, a munuchurd. 
pianu, and other percitssiun and meludit insti-uments such a^ the Oi'ff instnnnent^ ain be u>ed. Expluratiun 
uf these ma> lead to cumpusitioii, cuncert^. accumpaniment fur dramatit pi-uductiuns» the scientifit stud> uf 
sound pmduction, etc. 

In ivkitiun tu the entiiv Muntessuri prugi'am, music is an integi'al pJU't uf the integrated curricuknn. It 
i^ relaleil tu mathematic^s. tu language, to science, to histor\, etc., anil, theivfure. it emerges fi-equentl> in 
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the life of the chu^^. In the ^tud> of mu^^L hi^tur> thu children ain du ix*i>LWch un thu developmunt of mu^i^. 
and expi^Cbi. thi^ ix'&earch in a time line. The> ain relate the in^tl•umenl^, cumpo^el>, mabical fumus ami 
literatui-e to the country of oiigin, ajl , ai"chitoctU3-e» and politics of the times. 

Additional infumiation un Muntet^uii mubic i^ available in the ducUiral dii^erUitiuii, The Muntetv^on 
Music Cun-iculum for Childix-n up to Six Years of Age, by Jectn Kuren I^Iiller. Many of the acti\ itiu.^ it 
tlescribe^ aiv appixipriate for the elementary-age child. It ma> be ubUiined hvm Uni\ei>it> ^licixifilnus 
Intcniatiunal, 300 North Zeub Road, Ann .\rbor, Michig-an 48106, or 18 Bedford Row, London^ WCIR 4EJ, 
England. Tlie order number i^ 8109598. In thu United Stiites, Uni\'ei>it> Micmfilm.s hius an 800 telephone 
number. 




Jean K, Miller 
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MUSIC FOR THE PRESCHOOL 
SIMPLE INVENTORY 
MATERIALS FROM NIENHUIS 



0.063.AO bells 

0.063.B0 2 keyboards 

0.063.CO 1 wooden staff board 

0.063.D0 2 wooden staff boards 

O.C63.E1 box with musjcal signs and notes 

0.063.FO bell striker (3) 

0.063.GO damper (3) 

0.064.00 music strip boards 

1.615.00 cabinet for bells 

5.342.00 Children's Songs by Sanford Jones 

5.344.00 Folk Songs by Sanford Jones 
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MUSIC FOR THE PRESCHOOL 
OTHER MATERIALS TO BUY 



pictures oi composers 
records - Sanford Jones 

music history records - Martha Braedon Jones (NAMTA) 
Maccheroni card material - Jean K. Miller 
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MUSIC FOR THE ELEMENTARY 



All of the above materials are appropriate for tfie 
elementary class. In addition tfie following materials are 
needed: 



0.100.A0 tone bars 

0.100.A1 2 tone bar keyboards 

0.100.A2 striker (5) 

1 .620.00 cabinet for tone bars 
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ART 



INTRODUCTION 

In Munte^:^uri, adulU aid children in the development of ^killb in order that the> nia> creatively exprvsi* 
ihemfceK ei> through various media. Children are ^howTi techniquei> for u^ing different kind^ of art rcaterials, 
but they are not told \v hat they have to do with those materials. The activity that e nsue^ lb the childV choice. 
For thib reaison, one would not expect to bee art prujecti> in a Montei>i>ori clai>5> where every one i& attempting 
to produce the same thing. 

In addition to art expression for itb own sake, art serves as an integrating factor for the rest of the 
curriculum. Children may utilize ctrt for buch thingb at) geometrical drawings, geographical map&, mathe 
matxcal graphing, or illubtnition& for hii>tory, botany, zoology, social studies, geology, geography, architec 
lure, physics, etc. With a v-ariety of techniques and media at their disposal, elementary-age children may 
choose appropriate forms of artistic a\pressi^>»^ for other areas of the curriculum . 

A study of the historical development of artistic expression i^ made available within the history 
material. This begins at the preschool level and is tieveloped first as an idea by iti>elf, then, as the children 
mature, it is related to architecture, religion, music, politics, literature, inventions, exploration, etc. Later, it 
is again taken by iU>elf and studied more deeply. Appreciation exercises are a natural part of the historical 
study: 

In the preschool, art materials are kept on their own section of sheKing. This shelving is usually near an 
easal. The art materials are available as a choice as are the rest of the materials in the classroom 
environment. 

In the elementary, the art studio should be immediately adjacent to, or occupy a secluded section of the 
classroom enviix)nment. In it should be avmlable the following techniques and media: 

Crayons, chalk and other drawing media 
Painting techniques 
Clays and other modeling media 
Textiles 
Paper 
Structuring 
Printing techniques 
Inks and dyes 
Carving media 

The abjve are detailed in Guidelines far Art Actimties by Nell Weniger, available from Nienhuis 
Montessori USA (item number 5.673.00)l 

Jean K. Miller 
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SUPPLIER SERVICES 



ABC School Supply, Inc. 


Oak book display rack. 


6500Peachtree Incl. Blvd. 


assorted supplies 


Box 4750 




Norcix)ss, GA 30071 




Albanesi Education Center 


Pictui-e card i-eadhig 


Montessori Resoiu'ce Dept. 


materials, materials that 


4331 Allencrest Lane 


compliment Montessori 


Dallas, lA 75244 


cui'riculum 


All West Pet Supply Co. 


Will accept POs fix)m Public 


4200Mom-oeSt. 


Schools 


Box 16565 




Denver, CO 80216 




American Montessori Society 


Headquai'ters for AMS 


150 Fifth Ave. 


training, school affiliation. 


New York, NY 10011 


Montessori supplies, books 


Apple Computer, Inc. 


Best price for Apple 2 Es 


904Cm-ibbeanDr. 


and Macs 


Sunnyvale, CA 94086 




Association Montessori International (AMI /USA) 


Liaison gi'oup with AMI in 


ITOWScholfieldRd. 


Holland, center for 


Rochester, NY 14617 


Montessori publications. 




training and school iiffiliation 




infoiTTiation 


Baumbach 


Resource for small, colored 


t)4u jNational 


plastic drawers 


iviouiuam view, CA y4U4o 


Beckley Cardy 


Large iissoitment of school 




and office supplies 


oenneit, CU oUllZ 


Bobay^s Appliances, Inc. 


Source of two cubic foot 


Hoy) VY. iirvanb 


refrigerator 


Jjenvei, uu oUZZo 


Butler P^per 


Assortment of paper 


Box 5248 


supplies 


Denver, CO 80217 


Cadillac Plastic & Chemical Co. 


Clear plastic vinyl, 54 in. 


4990 Olive St. 


wide for covering time l^ues. 


Commerce City, CO 80022 


sewing folders, etc. 


Cards of Knowledge 


Colorful, infoiTTiative Safaii 


Box 653 


cards 


Durham, CT 06422 




Carolina Biological Supply Co. 


Detailed scientific catalogue 


Box 7 


for live zoology and botany 


Gladstone, OR 97027 


1 ^'^peciniens 
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Chaselle Arte & Crafts, Inc. 
96 

45 Gen\% L;me 
Columbul MD 21046 

Colbuni School Supply Co. 
999 S.Jason 
Denver, CO 8022:^ 

Cole 
Box 1717 

Pasadena, TX 77501 

Comite Hispano Montessori 
2127 S.:3oth Ave. 
Omaha, XE mOo 



Communitv Plavthings 
Rifton, XY 12471 

Craft Shop (Save the Childrcn s) 
3200 S. 76th Stix?el 
Box:«902 

Philadelphia, PA 19142-0900 

DLM Teachnig Resources 
Box 4500 
One DLM Park 
Allen, TX 75002 

Education Systems 
38395 Tiifone Road 
Sa?e, CA 92343 

Follow i\Ie 
Box 916 

AjTada, CO 80001 

Great Books Foundation 
40 East Huix)n Street 
Chica^^cIL 60611-2782 

In-ftint for Children 
2113 Kenmoiv Ave. 
Glenside, PA 190:38 



All colors of ki-aft ix>lls of 
bulletin boai'd paper 



Wde vaiiety of school and 
office supplies, school 
fm-nitui-e, iivi easel center 

Resource for children's 
Spanish i)aperback books 
and records 

Gmup to pix)niote 
Montessori education and 
Spanish-speaking people in 
the USA, Central America 
and South America, 
Montessori classic literatiu'e 
in Spanish 

Excellent wooden funiitui'e, 
nice painting apix)ns 

American Indian cr<ifts and 
crcifts fix)m aix)und the world 



Assortment of I'eading, 
language, thinking mateiials 



Spanish sand{)a{)er alphabet, 
moveable alphabet, word- 
{)ictui*e matching 

Spanish language beginning 
books, tapes, i)icture cai'd 
and i-eading label classified 
nomenclatures 

Reading series, discussion 
leader guides 

Variety of classified card 
materials printed on heavy 
card stock 
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Kaybee Montessori 
4717 Chesapeake St. NW 
mshington, DC 20016 

H. Kamimoto String Instniinents 

198 Jackson 

San Jose, CA 951 12 

Lillian Vemon 
510 S.RiltonAve. 
Mount Venion, NY 10550 

Link the Language Companv 
1895 Dudley St. 
Lakewood, CO 80215 

Little Star Montessori 
School Supply House 
StcU' Route 38 
Winthix)p,WA 98862 

Marisol Imports 

Box 723 

Boulder, CO 80306 

aiichael Olaf 
5817 College Ave. 
Oakland, CA 94618 

Modem Cuniculum Press 
13900 Pit)spoct Rd. 
Cleveland, OH 44136 

Montessori Ci-eative Portfolio 
Box 15132.L 
Cincinnati, OH 45215 



Montessori Printing Specialties 
29 Ellenhall Squai-e 
Scai'boi-ough. Ontm-io 
Canada M1W3B1 

Montesson Sendees 
816KjngStiwt 
Santa Ros<i, CA 95404 



NAMTA (North American Montessori Teachei-s* Association) 
2859 Scarborough Rd. 
Cleveland Heights, OH 44118 



Imported Montessori materids 
fix)m Italy and India 

Smallest violins for Suzuld 



Useful commercial seasonal 
catalog of odds and ends 

**Big'* book resource 



Moveable continental drift 
globe, nice child s story of 
Maria Montessori s life 

Mexican imports 



Assortment of books, tapes, 
practical life and science 
supplies for young chikbvn 

History and science b^ - ^cs 
for elementary 

Many beautifu!\v drawn 
pictuit! card i-eading 
materials — primary and 
elementary 

Excellent quality paper and 
paperbooks for various 
stages 

of penmanship and math 

Gi*eat assortment of 
materials 

to support the Montessori 
primary and lower 
elementary curriculum 

Monte.s.'-ori \\oi'k.shui).-», 
jounials, media 
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Nasco West, Inc. 
1524 Pi-inceton Ave. 
Box 38:^7 

Mode:5to. CA 1)5:^52 

Natui-e Company 
Box 2310 

Berkeley. C A 94702 

National Geogi'aphic 
Educational Senice 
Dept. SI 

Wiishni^rton. DC 20036 

Nienhuis Montessori USA 
320 Pioneer Wav 
Mountain \'ie\\{CA Mm 

Par Imports 
I:^abell Tlionip.son 
m5S. Alax^nSt. 
DenwrXO 80231 

Parent Child Pixiss 
Box 7G7 

Altoona.R\l(W()3 

ScLolastic^ Inc. 
2931 E.McCarty 
JelYepm City MO G5102 

School Specialty Supply Inc. 
lOc^WClarksonSt. 
Denver. CO 802:^3 

Shorewood Fine Art Reproductions. Inc. 

27 Glen Road 
SamlyHook.CT0i>182 

Smith & Hawken 
25 Corte Madera 
Mill Valley CA 94941 

Suzuki CoiT)oration 

Box 261080 

San Dieiro.CA 92120 

TNICEP 

475 Oberlin Ave. S. 

Lakewood.NJ 08701 



Metric scales and weights, 
materials ibrbot^niy zoologj; 
geogi'aphy, science 
experiments 

Seasonal cat;ilog of beautiful 
natiu'e posters, books, 
videos, tapes 

Excellent economical 
collections of *'Books for 
Young Exi)lorei'S.'* gi'eat 
globes, maps, books 

Recognized manufactiu'er of 
Aill-appiwed Montesscri 
appm'atus 

Beautiful wall hangings and 
crafts fixmi Pern 



Montessori books, uri 
appreciation, postcard 
materials 

More **Big" books, also 
in Spanish 

Heavy duty paper cutters. 
30-(b'awer storage cabinets 

Ctmiplete :^election of art 
print repiT»ductions and 
support biogi-aphical 
materials 

Chikb'en-sized giirdening 
tools, beautiful pots, seeds 

Orff music instalments, 
rhythm band instnunents. 
Suzuki violins 

Noteciu'ds, games, atlas- 
\\or\(\ views 
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United Nations Gift Shop 
G A45 A 

New Ibrk, NY 10017 

Watenvheel Press 

203 -42nd St 

Des Moines, lA 50312 

Watenvheel Press 
Box 4 

Univei-sity Ru-k, lA 52595 

Wm C. Brown Publishers 

Box 539 

2460Kei'perBlvd, 
Dubuque, lA 52004 

Woodlite 

1920 Donmaiu-Dr. 

Ci-est Hill, IL 60435 

Wright Group 

10949 Technology Place 
San Diego, CA 92127 



Silk flags and colored 
postcai'ds of member nations 

Science, natui'e posters, 
cultui*al studies pnnts 

Student atlases, pi-esident 
prints, wives of pi'esidents 
prints, histoiy booklets 

Excellent books 



Large parts of animal and 
plant card material, large, 
bright, Iviiobbed puzzle 

Elementally level i-eading 
books on interesting topics 
lUve "Search for the Past'' and 
"Tlie Changing Earth" 
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INTRODUCTION 



LANGUAGE ARTS 



MONTE SSORI READING AND LANGUAGE ARTS 

BILINGUAL EDUCATION 



A special chapter providing an insightful view ofMontessori language arts in light of 
current trends, including bilingual education. 
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THE TEACHING OF READING AND LANGUAGE ARTS 
IN THE MONTESSORI SCHOOL 



by Mary Maker Boelmlein, Ph.D. 



• '*]\liole language" or "'holistic" approaches to teaching reading that became popular in the 1980s are very 
similar to Montessorils once controversial integrated reading program. 

• Public schools are looking at Montessori as an alternative education model but need to understand its 
scope and sequence of curriculum to implement it properly. 

• Integrating Montessori with other methods at variance with the Montessori curriculum can destroy the 
Montessori curriculum. 

• There are cntical differences in sequence and activity between Mon tessori, whole language programs, and 
the isolated skill approach. 

• Special Montessori apparatus, teacher-prepared exercises, and selected literature and reference books are 
needed to fully implement Ute Montessori language program. 



INTRODUCTION 

Of all iht' aiva> in tht* MonU*^M)ri cui'riailuiii. the tcachin^^ uf iwuliii^^ ami tht' lan^rnagL* arU hii> been 
tltL' niu.st ilebatt'il ami k^a>l umk'!\sli)uil. Uiitll iht' 1980.s ami the ivceiit pupulaint.\ uf the "w hule lan^ut^e" ur 
"huli.slie*' appn»ctche> to tcctLhiiij^ iXMilinj;, Munle>.sonan.s had a difficult time cum inci.ig traditional educit 
U>i^ that the Munle.s^ii'i appiVctch to helping: chiUlivii leam to i\;ad thmugh eNjjluratiun uf a pi-ep.U'eil 
en\ iixjiuiienl a viable ttnd Micce>>ful appmach. Her enipha.si> u".us al\\a>.s on meaning; fi!>t, although 
ntam of her inierpi elei's fucu>ed niainl.\ on her appiviach l(» teaching .s>TTibul-.suunil IX;lation^hip^. Yet a.s 
earK a.s 1917 Munle>M>h WTule, "Reading i.s an iiffair of the intiUigcNa [ami] inteiijivtittion (cumpix^hen^iun) 
iilone cons^titutes; tnie ivading" (p. 17C)X 

When Monle.sM»ri \v^l^ ixMnlmduced in the Uniteil Stitte.s in the 19C)0.s, diiX'ct phunic> in.sti*uetiun 
nielhod.s v\eiv being touted a.s the be.sl wav li) leach R'adlng in traditional eduattion, Thi.s isolated ^kiIl^ 
appnutch to teaching ivading became firml\ entivnched and ba^^tl ix'adei's, Uheil in 90 percent of tlie 
clii^siYxmi.s in the Uniteil Slttte.s, v\ere ivvi.sed to reflect thi.s inten^ve and i.sulateil phunic^ appmach. The 
Montessori ctppmath, un tlie other hand, Wius and continue.s to be an integiitted langiuige art.s appiuach in 
which .speaking, ivading, writing, li.stening. and gramniai' pemieate the curriculimi and aiv t<tuglit in 
Ui iileni. In fact. UMngthe word.s "teach" and "taught'* iUv .somewhat mi^leading^ince ^lonte.s.sini originally 
bad no intention of developing pedagogical method.s to do eithei; She wanted to pix>\ ide an en\ iixHiment in 
which chiUlivn could exploiv things of inten.se inteiX'.st to them. She called these items "ke>s" or "aid.s to 
life." llieiX'foiv. thi.s part of the cui'riculum i.s labeled "Langiiage" rather than .sepiUitting ivading and 
English, to indicate a \vholene.^^^ a facet of the cliild's development. 

I)n Man^ Btnludctn u\ ChmriHrnm ftftlu Spicuilfzui Itt.\trncttuttal Pivyfrim.^ at Cleithiui Stad rnurrsity and 
Dixectof of Ri'Mmvh Jot tia Sorth Amenvatt Mmtti.^Mn't Tnuhvn^' Af^Mtckitiuu. Shi mis nccittly .sihrtedfura tiacher 
UvdfTH ixhst inth the Rcadhig Riconrij pttHpmna oj Ohio State I 'nim'iiitif. 
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The* luitchin^^ of ivadin^^ nmir i.s cun.siiluivil ius .sepaiitU ami ilLslind fixjm **lhc'r aiVtUs utihv lan^a^a* 
arUs in Ihu MontesMni cumculum. Thi^ \ ww uf the lan^ia^u arb. that it mu>t be piv.suntcil U) Ihu chilil <i> an 
inlep-ctted whulu, now hii> bccuniu accupUtblu ami i> calluil w hxAv lan^ruagu ctniL ur liUiraluiv-biusL il ivailin^. 
Theiv aix» fliffeivnce> bctwvcn the Montc^M^ii appix^ach to language ami IIh' cunvnl \vhi»k ImL-^ .t^c 
appmach, however, which ixw elucidated later in this chapter. 

Riblic .school pc'i>onnul \\i>hin^ to impli'mciil ihc MulUe^^uri curriculum need to know the .scope ami 
.stn|uenccof the cuniculum, the inatiMial.s m^eileii to implement it, ami mo.st importitntlj^. the in.stiaictiona! 
lheor> in which it Ksba.seil. \\1thout thi.s Unfle^.st<tmli^^^ Iheix ma> be a tenilenc\ to .supeiimpo.se or overlap 
a methoil of iastniction which i.s philo.suphicall\ ami p^\ chologiutll\ at Naiiance with the Monte.s.si>ii 
appi\)ach. An example i.s the u.se of a bcUs«ti ivailer .s> .stent ius the main ivailin^^ appixjach and u.sin^ 
Monte.s>ori mateHttl.s tu ^uppleme^t or fur iviufurcement activ Itie.s. Tlii.s appnjach utn ile.stivv a MoIlte^.sl>l^ 



Public school personnel wishing to implement the Montessori curriculum need to 
know the scope and sequence of the curriculum, the materials needed to implement it, 
and most importantly, the instructional theory in which it is based. 



curriculum which deptnd.s upon the Muute.s.suii language component a.s a unif\in^^ thivad thixiuj^hout the 
piX'^chool antl element<tr> >ear.s. All aiva.s of the Munte.s.son cuniculum aiv dependent and interdependent 
on lan^^iia^e ^kill^ ami language* appivciation l*'anied at the dewlopmentit^N appixipiiate aj^e and in 
curixdatiun with the lv^t of the cuniculum. Geomi;tr\, mathematics, .science, .social .stmlie.s, mu.sie. art, ami 
movement aiv interivlateil with the childV urn lei's t<tnding and .skill in ivading, gi'amm.tn writing, anil 
hi.storv of language. To impo.se a ivailing .s\ .stem foix^ign to the Monte.s.Mui appiuteh i.s to weaken the entiiv 
elementiuy cuniculum. 

Thi.s chapter will describe the Monte.s.soii language appixmch and it.s .similarities t*) ami iliffeivnce.s 
fixjm the whole language and Lsolateil .skills itppixiache.s cunvntl> u.seil in United St<tte.s' .school.s. Al>o 
de.sciibed aiv the practical iuspect.s of material.s aciiui.sition and co.st of implementing a Monte.sMui language 
curriculum in a public school setting. 

MONTESSORI L/VNGUAGE THEORY 

According to Stephen.son 0980), Monte.s.sori .stiv.s.s^l that language mu.st not be ivlated to learning iu 
ivad and write but relatcnl to the ile\elopment of the thild — the chikl mu.st be gi\en the opportunity to 
develop lanj^ifuagei ('hililivn aiv boni with the potentiality for learning a language anil for ab.sorbing the 
particular language or languages .spoken amuml them. The chihK according ti* Monte.s.son. ha.s to aci|jiiX' 
language tu be a full Uiember of the .society What Monk.s.^iri called potential i.s .similar to what Noam 
Chom.sky (10()8) called the Language Acijui.sitIon D».'\ki <LAI))l LAD convey > the idea that cerUtin 
tendencies aiv Inheritetl b\ all childivn which cau.se them to begin to u.se wonLs in e>.sentialK the ><tme 
manner. Chom.sk>V research on chililivr fivm all omt die world concluded that all childn^n .seemed to 
develop giitmmar that Wil^ .simihu* in .se[uence ami content. WTiile iv.search carried out .since Chum.slu V ha.s 
not clearly .sukstantiated hiiS claim, there i.s mounting evidence to .sub.st<tntiate the diffeivnce in the 
gi'ammar of beginning .speaker.s and that of children \\ho ha^e acquired the niles of language u.s<tge. 

Monte.s>oriV ob.senation.s of language ile\elopment al.so a)V con.si.stent with re>ulUs of ivcent language 
dewlopment iv.suarch and con\e\ knowledge neeile<l b\ adult.s to pixA iile an en\ iixjument that i.s language 
.stimulating. Lingui.st.s agive that fnjm birth to age fiw the child con.stnjct.s a working language Of itll 
Monte.s.soriV .sen.siti\e period.s, the times when a child i^ mo.st receptive to .specific t\pes of learning and 
(luring which the child can leani effortle.s.sly language i.s the K>nge.st during the fir.st plane of development, 
ages birth thivugh .six. V\got>ky the Russian lingui.st, called the piv.schooler a lingui.stic geniu.s. B\ age 
thive the child hii> alivaily maik vhe ili.sco\ery of the M)U!iil.s of the gixiup language, the \ocabular\. the 
giummar, syntax, .sentence .stmctuiv, and u.ses langua^re for cognitive pixicesMug. While Piaget ix'fer.s to 
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thi>>UijrcMif cup[iiiti\v iluvulupmenl iu^ prafpeixitionah Ripplu, Biulilei; anil.iuiui>h (1982) puint uut that tin- 
two to five year old is aipablu of foniiing and modifjin^ schemes at an iinpix'ssiw* rate*. 

\ucabtihu'\ acquiMtiun i> an fxaniple of the fonning and mi)dil\ing uf cu^rnitiw >cht*niatic ^tl•uctul\'^. 
With uach nuw wunl a ^L-hL'IIlt' is luanunl that ivfluct^ a\^*tI\;nu^^ uf a piUtiLiihir iilua or utiiatiun of a IWil 
idua. According tu CaiX'\ (1977), tlie vuutbuhir> uf a m\ old l1tngu^ butwtx'n 8,000 ami 14,000 \vurd>. Thctt 
is an implv^^i^•f amuunt of a^gnitivu acti\ it\ in the fu>t iiw veal's of lifu. Muix' impiX's^^iw, ttccurding to 
Piagft, i> that pix*>chuuler> aix' unable tu ilucvntcr ami thuixifoiX' nni>t L-unLvntratc' un urn* ijiialitx at a timu 
yet the\ ha\t' niuilififil thcii* >cheniaUt of language tu iuduile that fant<l^tic number uf wurd.s and their 
mciUiiiigs. 

MontL'>.suii ki.ew the child \\".un fiu^cinated with wurds at thi^ yuung iigc ami inclutltnl ma n uppur 
tunitius in the pix\schuul curriculum t** Icani new wuril>. Hur methuil included cmicivtc nlaterial^ - .nd \ i>ual 
aid> tu enhance thu child s unllul•^titnding uf the meanings uf the wuril>. TIk hi\>\L material ^he de\eluped 
w':is nunicnclatuix* cai'ils with wunK ami pictulv^. In wurking with the nunenclatuix niaterial>. the child 
also begfins to categoiize and org:uiize the new vocabulary into schemata. 

THE IMI>OmNCE OF MONTESSORI PRESCHOOL EXPERIENCE 
TO L.VNGUAGE LE.\RNING 

Muntes^uri ub>ei'\eil that the ^i.\ year uKi with the Munte^^uri piV>chuol (Ciiivt) experience aliX'adx 
pu^.se^^ed the lOiilinient.^ uf w litten language. WIthuUt thi.s Ciisit experience, nuted Gnizzini (1981). the tiu^K 
of learning wiitten language will be mmx ilifficult but certitinK not impo>.sible. He further explained tliat 
the need.s uf the .six year ulil aiX' iliffeix-nt fixim the Cast child. Tile preschuoler doe^n't ivalK know he i> 
guing to .Nchoul but the six year oKl kiiuws it. Tlii> may in it^^elf make him feiufuK Al>u, b\ age six, tlie 
>enMtive jx^riuil fur language i> o\er uakI tume uf the concix4e material> u>ed in the Casit ma\ not iuleiX'>t 
the child enough tu en^UlX• the nece>>ar\ iX'petition of acti\ it\. "Tlie child w hu conie.s w ithuut this pivccdi.ig 
Munte>suri experience I> a chilil w hum we cuuld frit\ i> haiuliatpped becau>e he i> depri\ed. Thi> diffeiXMice, 
thi>pa>s<tge fnnn ileprivatiun tu wealth, cannut be filled in with the s<tnie }in)ceilure> u>eil in the Ciu^t 
lieatuse the ^enMti\e periinl i> pii^t and thi> pti>^age tlien fur a child uf >ix hii> tu be filled in with ivmeilial 
methods* (Grazzini, 19SU Special wa\> uf teaching are nece>>iU\\ when a chiKl ha.^ nut acquiixnl learning 
w hen it Wii> uriginall\ pre>enteil. It implie> a mi>>ed upptn'tunit\ tu leant during the mo>t >en>iti\e periiKl. 
Tlieniateiitl ur concept> niu>t be piX'.^^enteil in a niuix* enticing tt> well a^ inan in>tna'tiunall> >uund manner 
because the chilil mu>t make a cun>cioU^ effurt io learn, unlike during the >en>iti\ e perioil w hen k^aming i> 
almost unconscious and absorbeil effortlessly. 

THE MONTESSORI PRESCHOOL LANGUAGE CURRICULUM 

In the Munte>>u!'i curriculum fur the chilil age thive iu >i\ theiX' i> >tiv>> on \ucabular\ enrichment 
tlinmgh wuril> connecteil w itli the >enM»rial niaterial> and their attributL'>, thniugh chi>Mfied nunienclatuix 
relittin^^ tu plant and animal life, and all uther aix\us uf the curriculum. Integiitted with thi> aiX' the earl> 
>t4tge.s of bringing gramniiU' and ^> nt<u\ tu the child V con^ciuu^ne^^ thmugh the >tud\ uf liuw woril> function 
in a >eiitence ami how >imple >entence> can be analyzed. Tlie child heaI'^ poetr\, >turies, rli\'nie>, and 
comerr^ation. Everything in the cla>>nHini hil^ a name which the child e\entuall\ leani> tu ix\td, and 
ileniun>trate^ cumprehen>iun of b\ placing the label> un clii>>i'ooni ubJecU. A unique characteri>tii. uf a 
Muute^^uri pix\school I> the atmu.spheiv which enctuirage> and pi\>vule> cini>titnt uppurtunit> fur the 
chililreii tu use* oral language and to experience an adult model of iX'>|xinMble and humanely >en>iti\e u>e of 
language. 

Thnnjgh work with the >en>orial materials the chilil s muscles aiX' piX'paixnl for the act of hanilw riting. 
I'se of the knobbed c> limk-rs and the metitl insets allow s the child to ile\elup muscles in the thiX'e fin^^ei's 
Used hi the prehensile gi'asp uf the w riting instnmient. Tlie work with the pink tuwer helps the child acquijx 
a finiiness uf wrist, particularK placing the lightest and smallest cube. \V1ien using the plane geumetiic 
insets, the child fullows the outline with two of the llngei's needed for writing and absorbs a muscular 
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memory of biu^ic ^<hapu^. Placing tht' in.sut.s on the outline' atnls cal!.s for ivcD^Uiun of the .shapu. Tiit* 
practical lifi* actiN il> of \\iushin>.': the haniLs finger l)\ finger inciXM.su.^ the hlutnl circulatiun which inciVit>e.s 
.scHMtivitv to tiictile nialunal iu^ wvll cus calls the childV atlenliun to the hand. Lightn'.^s of luuch i.s ilevelui)ed 
thixiugh the u.se of the .-^tnilpaper touch boaril^ and w ith the Iwu finger tracing ijf the >anilpaper letter.s ami 
numerals. Even the M)und c\lindei> w ith their particular .shape enhance the flexihilit.N uf the w list "If the 
child ha.s had an emicheil Cii^t expeiience. he ha.s pivhen.sion, hand.s that are finn anil .stable, lightue.^> iif 
touch, admirable and loo.^e; a hunci that i.^ ix^ady to mite" (Griizzini, ISKSU 

FinaHv. in the CiUNt. .sUtteil Grazzini (19^1). "theiv i.s also the ilewlupment uf a ln\e fur language in all 
itspect.s; the de.siiv tu .sp^^tk and li.sten. the de.sire to CDmmunicate, anil the technical ur mechanical .skills 
given b\ the .sen.surial mateiial" Lu\ e of language i.s encourageil b\ presenting the .stur\ uf the alphabet at 
the beginning of the elementar> le\el. The child i.s gi\en the .sti)r\ uf the alphabet nut unl> fur iiifi»niiatiun 
but to appivciate thisgix?at gift. 

In th" Cast childivn pla> .suunil g:tme.s w hioh help them iilentif \ the .sounils uf their language. Wien a 
child can ilifTeivntiate .suunil.s, the .s.Miibols fur the .suunils aiv intniiluceil thnuigh tracing .sandpaper letter.s. 

llie lettei> aiv intnuluced thnuigh their funnatiun or .shape and their .suuml Thu.s handw riting i.s 
integrated w ith the learning of the .s> mbol and it.s Mjunil. Since the child at age fuur i.s at a pre operutiunal 
.stitge, letter.s ami .sounils are piv.sented in i.sulatiun. Tlii.s appniach uf Munte.s.suii cerUtinl,\ .seeni.s to matth 
the childV de\el)pniental neeils according to Piagetian thei)r\ that the child can unl> cuncentrate on one 
quality at a time. 'Hie .suund uf the letter become.s ingi'ained thn)Ugh the .simulUtneuu.s \ocali/atiun uf the 
Mumd with the mu.scular trtwing uf the .shape. The highest fiX'ijuenc.N .suund.s are piv.sented in thi.s niannei'. 
llie .sitndpaper !ettei> aix* ne\ er u.sed to blend .suund.s intu ^ onls ^ts thi.s wuulil impl> a .s> nthetic appnuch tu 
ivatling. Rather, Monte.s.suii pn)po.sed an analytic appmach to ivadingju.st ius the whule language pn)pu 
nentxs advucatc toda>. Building on the anal\M.s uf .suunils in \\ur(ls u.sed in the .sound gitme.s, tin child i.s led ti* 
analyze ur heiU' .suunils in uorils thitjugh the u.se of the mu\eable alphabet. The .sequence of learning i> 
hearing .suumls, then cunnecting .spiibul and .vHind, and finitll\, ahal,\ .si.s of .suund w ithin worils thnuigh u.se 
uf the moveable alphabet tu cumpu.se the child V own language. Later in ivading the child will analyze ami 
.s^Tithe.size simulUtuwui.sl\ du all goud ivader>. Tlie.se earl\ experience.s 1 elp the child acquiiv the idea 
that ivading ivijuiiv.s bulli anal.^.si^ and .s,Mithe.si.s and i.s alwa> .s aimed at obtitining meaning fnuii print. 

Tile child u.se.s ct moveable alphabet tu cumpu>e word.s, and thi.s *tctivit\ ivquiiv.s that the child anal\ ze 
ttord.s intu component .suund.s. Thi.s i.s a critical diffeivnce between the Munte^.suri appn)ach tu ivadiiig ami 
the i.sulatt'd .skills appivach, w riting and ivading aiv integrall> ivlated. That i.s, the child conie.s tu ivading 
thivugh anal\ ^i^ rather than .s> ntlie.si.s. Tlie child i.s nut a.sked tu articulate and .s,\ nthe.size i.sulated .suund.s in 
\\uV(\i> whiiu cunipu.sing, but in.stead i.s cusked tu h^ar the .suund.s uf the ^\ur<l and chuu.se the curivct cut-out 
lettei'^to ivpi e.seiit the .suunils. The child di.sco\er> ur 'iull■st^* into ivaJing ^\lieii it becomes ub\ iuu.s thai 
he ui* .she and uther.s can ivad what he ur ^he lui^ writti'ii and ivad it silently Tliu.s, the child becunie> 
niet<u-ugnitively aw aiv of what a per.suii due.s when reading. Alluwing childivn tu di.scuNer the a'ading 
pivce.s.s thi\)Ugh their perM)iial w riting pn)\ ide.s a puweiful iiicenti\e tu v\ rit^' and ivad - tu coninitinicate. 

The pix\schuul curriculum iiiclude.s nian\ uther actiN itie.s and materials tu mund uut the ix'ading and 
\\ riting experiences uf the children, llieiv aiv beginning experience.s in .spelling, u.se uf the dictiuiiar\. 
punctuatiun, capitctliz<ttiuii, and the learning of high fivquencN nun pliuiielicall> angular wunls known a^ 
puzzle wurd.s. Beginning analy.si.s of Miffixe.s and pivfixe.s, the .stud> of cumpuund word.s. and ivading 
in all uther .subject aiva.s aiv alsu included, particularly thnuigh the u.se uf cla.s.sified nuntenclatui e card.set.s. 

According to Miller iim): 

AccuinnuKlatiun of iliftVivnt learning >t\ Ii'^cunu'.s v\ ith the e\ten.si\e .seeliun nt'tlie I.tngu.tge i uriiculuni tailed 
elcl^^ifie(l nunieiiclature. nii.s cun^i^l.s uf main m^Us uf |)ictttiv> anil ^\ord e;u\Ls. each >et o^n^taIl•ted an »timl a 
ceiitPctl theme (i.e. aiiimalNubji-cts in the kitchen, t nul^purt«tt it inuiil.uu I mm* air.ttHll^.cluthiI^g. etc. ji ( 'hill ivn 
aiv tiinght the naine.s uf the uhjectN pi ttinHl. if tlie\ iluii'l aln*ad> knuw them. h\ the teacher or h\ ntluT 
ehildix^n in the clus>nH)in. 'lliev then can «l»i cm e\erci^e uf niatehing the label tu the pictuiv. Children ^\ hu tend 
towitrd.sanauditun appnjachlt»n*a(ling>iKha>Mnnulingout u<lnl^c^ln tLsualK Muinduul tht fiivt kttei tUal 
intuit the iv.st uf the wunl h.\ tiMiig the \nvUnv cltie. Children wlm ttn* niuiv \ i^ual leaineiv* nw\ t■«Ktl^on 
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IIk' wnfi|»\iratu»n of tht' word. Tlw x'i^ of chuvNifiml noiin'iiclaturc ha\u a built in omtnil of em»r t'ithtT a 
.stjim'siU' pictuiv with iUs labt'l aitachwl. ur an iduiitical labul *»n tht' back of tht' ungual pictiuv. Tlie mu\ t^munt 
iiivoKtil with tht' matchinjj: uf thv pietuiv> i.s alj-o hulpful tu ihv kiiK'^thUic lifiirniT. Ail(litionalI\, thy u>v i^f a 
wntnil thi'ine for uacli M.'t of nomL-ncIatuiv c;inl>hulp.s tliiliia-u buiKl tht'ir abilitv U* ivlati.' nbjt^•l^ with an iilwi 
uv c<»ncept and to catu^oiizo and clusv^ify. 

In ihv Cci>a, b\ atji.' .six ihv niajuritv uf chiKhvn ivail Mniplu .senlt'ua'.s ami ^unlu aiv able to i\;ail >hurt 
IhkiLs with ftill coinpivhuiKsiun. Thu> al>o atn wnte M'nteiia\s ami .short .stories ami inaki.' u.st' ufiuvt'iitLMl 
spt'lhn^rrormtiiv lengthy wor<L<. 

DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MONTESSORI AND 
OTHER BEGINNING RE,\1)ING APPROACHES 

Theiv aiv critiail ilifluivncc:> in .suiim^nce ami activity of thu Muntc\sM.)ri lantruagc an'rictduni fi\>m thu 
whole laiiiruiti^t- anil the i^ulatt* d .skill.s appmach bfcaiiM.' of thu a^^c and co^iitiw :-Ui\iv uf the child, the 
philo.suph> of leiUTiing, anil p.s\ cholu^n of the child. WTiole lan^niaj^e pixjponent.s bcliew that ju.st ius 
language i^ learned thiwgh actually u.sing it rather than thi\»ugb practicing .separate part.s and later 
.syiUhe.sizing them, the chihl will leani to ix^ail and write ijuite natuiitll> when the.se pI\Jce^^e.s iuv l»'iunieil 
inciilent<tll\ and utit of the neeil to comminiicate. Altuerger, Eilel>k>, and FKnv.s (1987) describe whole 
language tUs a .set of belief>, a pei>pective rather than a method. Like Mont<Ast<irian.s, whole language 
pl\>ponent^ .st<tte that belief .shape.s teaching practice. Acciirding to Altuerger et id., a hole language i.s not a 
phonics apppiach, a whole word appmach, a iv\italized language experience appmach, or another t\pe of 
open education ' le language lloe^ not make ll^e of e^erci^e^ in ivading and writing but rather ivlie.s 
heavily on litera or other en\ ii\>nment<tl print tu naturall> .stimulate and motivate the child to want to 
leiUTi U) ivail and write b\ active engitgement, Thi.s i.s .similar to the Montehbori belief that liaie ivatling i.s for 
meaning ami the childixn will learn to ix-ad hy ivading w hat the> ha\e w ritten or w hat the>> want tu ivad. 
Mont^i^^ori believed that once pix>\ ideil the \ i.sual ke>, the alphabet, the chikl would w rite ami ivailing woukl 
foUmv tjuite naturally. 

Howewr, for the whole language pniponent.s. theiv would be m» iNdatetl intixuluction of the .sound.s of 
the langiuige nor the .sv mbol.s. ]Slur woukl theix- be an> contri\ ed language niateriiil.s or acti\ itie.s. Symbijl.s 
aml.souniLs wmild be learned fixjm enriched e.xprrience.s with print amlb\ the adult .scribing for tlie child. 
A.S the child ^ee.s the .spoken u<»rd written b\ the adult and then attempts to ivad it, the child will ciune to 
ivctigiiize.snnbul Mumd ivlation.ship.s. Mnnte.s.sori iK»e.s ha\e M.inie piv.seribeil ivailing and w riting acti\ itie.s 
but con.siiler-s theni onl\ ke>.s t*) get the child .st<irted. Tlii.s appeai> ti» be the major iliffeivnce bet We.Mi the 
twoappiX)aclK\<. 

Bi»th the whole liJigiiage and the Mt»nte.s.sori appix»ache> differ fmni the i.solated .skill.s appRjach iiviite 
.significantly in both i'hi!o^oph\ ami chikl p>ychulog>. Tlie i.solated .skilLs appixutch i.s allieil with XUk 
behavil)ri^t appi\)ach to leannng whieli e.spou.si\s a \iew that learning i.s dune in bit^s ami pieces ami later 
.^synthesized. Tlii.s appmach to reailing i.s characterized b\ i^ulateil .skill drilLs, elaburate management ami 
evaluation plan.s, and u>e of lai*ge aniuuntvS of wi»rk .sheet t\pe exerci.se.s. Le.s.s empha.sj.s i.s placed un n^ading 
i}Ualil> lilertttmv ur material with a .su.st<tineil .stor\ line, ami moiv einphaM\s i.s place* I on i vailing .short 
.segment.s uf te,\t ofcen lacking the richne.s.s and complexities of natural language. The child I.s viewed cus 
dependent. Retding i.s .something (mujht to the child rather than Imrmd hij the child. Tlieiv i.s little tixie 
inlcgi"ation i^f ivading and composition and the other language arts, all aiv studied in i.solation. 

I^'optment.s of thi.s appixntch cite learning thenr\ on i»verlearning and time on t;usk to .support their 
appix>ach. The piX)ponents aiv beha\ori.st.s wlm \iew learning tUs a .series of ivaclion.s of thi' lean]er to 
[iositive or neg*ctti\e feedback fixim other>. Hie child i.s expected ti* nuuster nian\ bit.s and pieces of 
infonnation and thiX)Ugh caivfull> .seiitienceil .steps eVentualK will .synthesize the infunnaliun into a 
meaningful wliole. Believers in this appi\>ach (h* not view the leiuiier as pixiactive, 

Chikhvn hi the beha\ ioral appi*oath to learning tend to do well on .st<tndardized ivading te>ts because 
the e\erci^es the> practice aiv .similar to .standardized te.st items — iMilated bit^ of infennatiun. Studie.s of 
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ihduiKiiidunt ivading, hUciv.si, and inuliMition lu ix*ad fi)r pluiusuix- ur iiifumiatiun of Lliilili\;n w ht» k'.uii lu 
ivail in this appiiuach, nuliaiU' lilllf unlhu^Kl^m fur ivailin^ in an\ fonn. AMiulu laL^iia^- and ]Mi)nU->>4in 
^itudie^» un the uthur hanil. ilu>cnl>e chililiXMi u hv> ixmiI fur both pli'.uHUX: ami iiifi»nn.itiun ,tnil w hi» pnulucu 
much composition work. 

THE MONTESSORI ELEMENTVIIY L.\NGUAGE CURRICULUM 

Giwu thu abu\u uxplanaliuns uf thf \s\i\, in which bi^^nning mulinp: i> appixutchi'il in iIil- MiUiUw^iri 
curriculum, public .schuuLs \\i>hing tu .tilopl ihu .ippixuich mu>l caix'ful cxju^siikTaliun lu ilu- .^Utrting a^c 
of the chilihx*n» tht* ailmi.s>iun of chiKlixn bin oml kinik'i;jr*u'tun lu\ cl. ami the autunon\\ ^\ cn thu MuntvNM»n 
tc'achur to implement ,t Montv>.Mjn curriculum nithur than a Inbriil curriculum. A^ .stitled .ibu\t , the Cust 
piX)|ji"im ilc.^ipiud to W ik'Vflupmuntally appmpriatv for thu thivi." tu >i.\ VL'iU'-uld chiKK it i> nut 
appiX)priatv for the* fin-t t]iiX)Ugh thirtl ^Tailf chilil and will not Miccueil w itli chililix^n uf that a^i.'. 

Public school ailmini.stnitui> al>u .should be aw^ia* th.tt the fk'munliu\\ Munti.'>Miri teadu-r in.i\ nut 
have full tniinin^ in thu pix\schi>ol methoiLs iiml theiX'foiv ^huuKl nut be .u>ked tu impK'inent .t pIX'^chuul 
pixi^nira at till' tlumentiU'v levul. The elemunt.ir\ curriculum denlanll^ .t >uliil biUM.' in written a»nniuinica 
tion if the child i^ to i>ucceN^full> benufit fixun it. Withiait thi^ M»lid b;i>e, the elemenlctr;^ tc.tcher mu>t 
empIo\ a special approach to be^nnin^ ixadin^, lu»wever. the child V.icces> tu the richnes> of the ix\st uf the 
curriculum is limiteil until ixadinp: .stratcpes iux- .iciiuiivd. Because of this, it i.> stixingK iX'eumnieiuleil that 
public .Nchouls nut be^n MontesM»ri pn^^'ams that du nut .tt leiist admit four > ear tilds and p:vfentbK thix'c 
> em- olds. 

Pixivided the child h;us experienceil a rich Ca^i pn)^';tni. the elementar\ lan^aia>ri* curriculum ain>i>t> 
i>f the following ;uv;ii> of study: 

IHskmj tfj'hviffnage 

Written comiHisititui 
Ridding 
Liteniturei^fudij 
0ml lauffuage 
Cmitiivdninm 

BiLsic to all the alK)\e is the art of li^tenin^ and the CiiNt experience of the use uf lanjjfuage to help in the 
pixice^ sof ailaptctti^in to the life of the famiK anil the small societj^ uf the cliUNsixnim. Stephensoi, (llKVo stated 
that one Miajor aim at the elementiir\ le\el is tti build on the C.isit experience anil then tu eUcuuntpje the Use 
of lang\ia^e in the pixicessof iv;isuned thought, Elenient«tr\ thlldix^n need a commauil uf ix'aMined lan^ia^t 
ini»riler tu comnumiatte to suciet;^ and tu undei"stand their part in it beutuse the elenienlstrj chilil is now 
moving into the liU'ger societal beyond the family and t hissixiiini. Fur this reasiui silent wurkinj; an*! silence 
cUv not ivquiiX'ments of a MuntesM>ri chiss. Childix^n aiX' !iut .u^ked Ut w hisper but rather to leani tu cuntn»l 
tlieh' \olces su a> nut to inteifeiX' with uthei"s. Only thixiup:h und interaction will childivn extendi their 
vocabulary and bec<»me self-assuix*Ll when s'lK^aking tu othei^. 

Wthin the MuntesMiri element*U'\ curriculum theiv is empha^i^ un iliscussiun, fixv speech buundetl 
unl> b\ the mles t)f Miciiil con\entiun» and on oral ixports^ven on uunou> inili\idual antl ^xiup pi\»jects. 
ChildiX'U aix helped to make these reports inteiX'sting to otheiv, in teach othei"s, and U* expand the work of 
the chiss. Acanxling to Stephenson, the oral iX'{)urt helps the child tti appix^ciate ami undei^slitnil ix\^|Kin 
sibilitj to Miciety Tlie ixport> aiv the ix-sult of >eriousl;^ plannetl inili\ iihutl »uul small pMUip research. 

Other iuv;us of ontl lanpjage in the elenient;u\\ eiirricuhnn iUX- pivpaixnl speecho.s ai\»unil a self 
selecteil topic, debates, piU'ticularl;^ at the nine to twelve level, the ivcitittion and ix'ading of jHjetry 
pivparinjr and presenting dialog\ies .such »us between two historical characteiv. tlramatii piX'sentitliun> 
which involve inteipivtiv e ivading, an< 1 finally the writing and pmducing o{ plays. 
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WRITTEN COMPOSITION AND GRAMIVL\R 



The Muntub^uri curriculum, with its emphabis un the integration of thu social scienct'b and the 
humanities, piwiiles rich opportunities for both ^jrA anil written kingUiige. Children i-eail, s\rite, and &peak 
about their study in all these ai'eiis. llie means to do this successfulljk iire ensured b> a continuous stud> of 
language through I'eailing, word analysis called word stud> by Montessorians, ami the stud> of grammtU*. 
This interivlated ps\ chulinguistic appmach to the stud\ of langUiige is a unique contribution of Montessori 
that has gone quite unrecognized by traditional educators. 

Montessori de\ oted much reseiuxh to the ilevelopment and testing of giummai" materials th«t helped 
the child integi'ate the stud> of giiimmai' with reading cijmpnehension. In Pi>ychogran(mar lIont«ssuri 
saiil, "T}»e stuily of the function of words is a wa\ to penetrate language which alread\ exists in the child and 
it is a means for perfecting and fixing the shape of his langUiige. Therefore, it is e.\tremel> useful to the child 
who is organizing his language at that time" (Grazzini, 1982)l 

At the elementai\\ level gi'ammiU- is studied as an aid to reading comprehension. Thei\rfore, grammai" 
is preparation for reading and the child need not be a pixjficient reader to study gi'ammai; The stud> of 
gi*jimmar ali>o will help chiUlren expi\rss themselves better in wnting. The goal of gi-ammai" stud> is to aid 
iX'ading comprehension and skill in wilting. Montessori siiid that the stud> of gi'ammiU* c^lows the reading 
process but in the end it increases the undei'standing (Gi*azzini, 1982)t 

Unlike tnulitional grammiU- exercises, the Monttssori mateiials are highl> moti\iiting and intere'sting 
exploratory exercises that allow the child to discover w hat he or she actually perfonns in speaking, wiitiiig, 
and reading. 



ITie study of gi^junmar begins in the preschool with the function of words or in the traditional 
curriculum, pcUts of speech, which ore pre-sented very ilramatically with concrete materiids. Later in the 
elementiiry, children are given stories of the et\Tnolog\ of the names of the piU'ts uf speech. In adilition, 
Montessori inventeil symbols for the parts of speech, each with iis own meaning and story Thixjughout this 
study, which continues into the eiuK elementally yeiU>», words aie alwuvs studied within the context of 
meaninjrful sentences. Syntax, the order of words in a sentence, is leiimed by using cut-up sentences ami 
making pemutation:; to discover \vhici» order makes sensible sentences. 

A \ery important element<ii'y Montessori material consists of grammtU' boxes. GrammiU* boxes isolate 
and focus attention on the parts of speech and their qualities. They lead the child to make his or her own 
absti actions concerning the function of the part of speech. Follow-up activities include exploration of the 
etymology of the worils in sentences, categoiiz<ition of words by part of speech in sentences, w ord sluily of 
the i"oot form of the words, and later trc cing the history of changes in the meaning uf words over time. 

The giiimmar bo.\es are considered keys and do not teach the w hole of grammiu: Later, at ages nine to 
twehe, the chilil will use trailitional gimmmar books tind study what linguists have said about the parts of 
speech. The stutly at this age becomes more technical and will be better undei'stood because of the soliil 
foundation given by the work with the gi^ammar boxes. In adilition, the child discovei^s that there iire rrany 
more Ciises than the gi^animar boxe:> presented. 

Grammar box work, although isolating ptU'ts of speech, uses complete sentences. The child alw^ays goes 
fixjm a whole sentence to the study of a part of the sentence. ThiXJUgh this analysis the child grains givater 
cuniprehension of what is read and leaiTis quite naturally how choice of Words helps one wiite clearly and 
effecti\ ely. ITie command cards that accompany the boxes provide opportunity for the child not only to learn 
the syTitiix of the language but cdsi)]jre\ ide practice In reading comprehension of passages ^f more than one 
sentence in length. Tlie pui'jjose of the commttnds, according tu Montessori, is to help clarify the meanings of 
wui ds iiiconte.\t, the context of the total meaningful sentence. Ol'ten the commands are dune cooperatively 
by gi'oups of children, and thus j>ro\ ide opportunity for discussion and resolution of meaning and 
inteipretation. 
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Sentence Analysis 

At the Siinie time the chilil i> e.\|.)!i)ring the iunctiun.s uf w urii>. another material. >eiitenLV ctiictK >i>, i> 
intiX)iluceil and u*eil fi*um piv>chui»I thmu^h the ulementiU'\ ^itdL'>. ITii.^ material hulp> thu whihl Icani the 
piU'ts of the jientence.s >uch ii> Mibject» panlicate, ilia^ct object, iniliivct objuct, claiKseN anil the t>TJe> uf 
bentencet^ such iu» >imple, compuunil, complex, ami ci^mpiauul~cumplL*.\. Tlie matcriaK cunM>ti.i^ uf >c\cr*il 
pm'ti5» iMi>etl thi\»ughuut the clementar\ \eai> ti^ Icail the chihl ilet-pcr anil ileeper into the urn lei>txtni ling 
of the relationdiip of \\ov{\> to part> of >entence>, and finalK to in-deplh .^tiuK of the noun anil it> attribute> 
and the \*erb and all its tenses and moods. 



Written Communication and Creative Dramatics 

ConcurraUK to the childivnV >tuil\ of language thix»ugh ivading and grammiu. the total Monte»ori 
curriculum ixniuire> mdependent iv>earch and >haring of that know ledge and infoniiatiiui thi\»ugh written 
compi)>ition, oral reporting, or thmugh ib'amatic piv>entation>. Since the childivn cUv allowed to chotJ>e 
tU'eiU> of exploration, they u>ually aiv eager to >eek iiifonTiatii»n and to kani htjw to communicate it to their 
|A'ei-s. The teacher >ene> ii^ a guide ttnd ili>e> not impo>e ct wilting curriculum in an\ pivconcei\ etl 
>etiuence. Rather, wiitten work i> guided inili\ itlualK b\ the teacher with help gi\en on any iu^pect of 
wilting jis the child neeil> it. Childivn leaiii the pix»ce>> t>f wilting quite naturally in a MoHte>>uri tla^^n^om. 
and with multi-age git)Upings childivn ha\e t'ther competent writei> older than them>el\e> who can help 
them. They ako leiun by helping the younger chiklivn. Both hand and computer generated written work i> 
produced in Montessori classiwms. 

The cultiu-al life in a Monle>Mtri cku*>nH»m pi\)\ ide> givat impetu> to cix\tti\e e.\piv>Mon. Muml, ^uI. 
and drama are integi-ated into the ivgiiku" life in the ekus>i\>um and aiv natin*;tll\ intenx'ktted w ith all other 
areius of the curriculum. Tlie\ aiv al>o experienced, ii> chikhvn ctUend communit\ functiun> tt.s a gi\»up. In 
the cliissiwm they exjjerience quality litenttuiv and poetr.. ivad to them b\ the teacher and ivad b> 
thembelves, Teachei> alM) tell >torie.^ aiul encourage celebnttion> and the learning of cultur«tl and hi>torical 
Jispect> of communication. It i> no wonder that they ii>k to wiite tlieii' own p]a\> ar musical pnuluctk»n>. 
Heathcote, the well known dr.imatics eiluc:itor fit)m Givat Britain, siiid that 

Dnmiatizing miikf> it |K»>>ihle to L^ilate i-%eni or io atmpaivune e\ent ^ulh another. lo l*Hik at e\enl^ that 
ha\e happened to other petipk' in t>ther place> ^md tinif^ iK^rkip-s. »ir to lm*k at uuv> uwii t xpeiience after the 
event, within the .sift'ty of knowing that jiK< at thi> moment it i> not reaH\ hapjK'ningiKahn. 

The use of creative (h-amatia> allow .s for civati\ e expivssion a> well ius fur >.>litlif\'ing know It.dge and 
feelings leiuiied thaaigh the Montet^ori curriculum experience.^. Civati\e ilrctmatic>, .kine> >*ateil, 
helps in the development of a healthy imagination that sene> to integi-ate tl:e ))ei'M)nality 

In a Muntes>ori cUissa)om, chikhvn write their own pla\ > and often write their uw n mUMc for mUMCcd 
production>. The>e pi'uduction>, .]one> noted, **bect>me the focu> for integi'tting other kintLs of acti\itie.s" 
^uch il^ l•e^earching chiU"actei> and the perioil of hustorx, UMUg the gi'tmmar ^\lTlbol^ on the pi»rtion> of the 
text they wiite, ctnd leiuning voice pivjection, articu!atit»n, antl e.\pre>Mon. FinalK. childivn leaiTi poi>e and 
the vTilue of gn^up cooper.itive effort. Thivugh civative dr.tma, written antl pnulua'tl b\ the childivn. all the 
kmguage ju-ts skills aiv practiced in an integi-ated manner. 

Reading 

Reading in a Monte>M)ri elementiU'\ ckl^^nMJm i> done thnaigh tntile b<u»k>, infoimational material^ 
and chissic literatiuv such a.s the Junior Givat Bin)k.s pnigi"«an, ntther than thmugh a bit^id ivader | nngntni. 
Childivn leam to ivad a.s the\ ivdd to learn. Chihhvn .^et their own puipo>e> for availing w hen the> decide 
to do an oral or wiitten ivport. 

ThcMV is no need to purchase a bastl ivader >erie> and nt» advitntage to ha\ ing them in the t iementar\ 
cljissi'oom. Any ivading .skill to be learned can be leamed thn)Ugh the u>e of tnide lumLs an^l through 
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content ai\;a iXfiuling mateiialb. Rirthemiuix;, the.se bkillb will be leamed eiit>ll> anil with muix; interet>t if 
they la'M needed by the child tu undei-btaml mateiial fur i>elf-belected i\;5?earch piujectb ur thiuugh ^elf 
.selected quality children's literatui^. 

Public ^chuul^ which i-equire the Munte^^u^ clai>bixjumb tu teach i^eading thiuugh the impui?itiun uf the 
ba?^il iXMiler pi-ugi-am lui>e the ctd\antcigeb uf the hulibtic language appiuach iu? well ai> impu^u a teaching 
time iVfetraint which interfei\;& wit!* lhc luW i'nplementatiun uf the Munte^buii cui'iiculum. Teachers and 
pupils hpund time In cU'tificiall\ unpu^ed iobtmctiunal ^equence^ and le^b time reading ^Ubtaineil text with 
high muti\atiun. FcU* ftwer indi\ idual and giuup ^e^ea^ch repuitb and le^b creative wiiting are accumplii?hed 
becaubc uf the unnece^^<lr^ gi^uup leading in^ln^ctiun. In additiun, thib imputed pace uf the bai>iil inbtnictiun 
actually duwt. the acquibitiun uf reading fetrategie> becaube it i5 nut individualized accui'ding tu thu 
child's need^. 

L\Tich (1987) suites: 

Because thu biu>iil .stuiiu.s aiv written tu incui'j^ui-ate a bpecific ^kill, nut to engage a child V ht-art and inind, they 
ciiv nut \ eiy interebting. The^u ^hurt ^stuiicb du nut alluw chiKIivn tu experience vhu puii>u.se and pleii^uiv uf 
roal reading. Buuk^, inleiv>ting buok>, are uftun av^iilable tu uur childi'en uiil> as ^^wal'd^, after the> haw 
finibhud thuir wurk. Aiid a^ a reMiit fluent rcadei> pntctice rcailing and becumc mure fluent, while lebb fluent 
i\;aderb aiv dupiivtHl uf the practice the> .su need. Thc> aiv gi\en mui-e le^sun^, muiX' wurkbuuk pages, and 
mure tcbU. The> experience mure 1uj>> ufbelf esteem and cume tu look ujA^n ix^tiling iu? bumuthing tube a\uided 
(p. viiijL 

Reading in the Munte>i>un elementar\ cla^i?i-uum ib tiiught mainly thiuugli a piint emiched enviix^n- 
ment by a traineil Munte^buri teacher whu undei>>t<indb the reading and vvriting pi-uceb^eb. The Great 
Lebbunb iind Ke\ Le^bun^ ^ven in uther ai\;ai> uf the curriculum piuv ide ini?piratiun and btimulate intei'ebt 
in learning thi-uugh i\;ailing. There ii> ci wealth uf re^uurce materiJ at ViuiuUb i*eading levels piwided in the 
clasbiwm a::? well in the £>chuul library. If the child needs mure than this, guing uut into th»' cummuiiit\ 
enviiiunment tu a lucal library is iirranged. At the element<ir\ level the child leaiTis tu i\;ad by reading tu 
leani in interesting material rather than in basal reader material. 

The cla^si'oum and schuul librai'> have single and multiple .'upies uf childi'en s literatiux; buuks (trade 
buuk£>) and all chikh^en read during a self-select-ed time or duiing giuup sustained silent reading time. The 
study of litei^'y style and cuntent is an impurtiint piirt uf the reading wurk dune by the child and uften is 
integrated w ith the abuve describeil gi'amniai' study An individu Jized, literatuiX' bafecd prugram hai> been 
the hallmark of the Montessori elementiuy curriculum for over fifty years. 

Sume teachei> add the Juniur Gix;at Buuks tu encuurage the art uf discus5iun and tu curi^elate with the 
chikb'en s stud\ uf histur> and geugi'aphy In cuimectiun w ith the Juniur Great Buuks teachers and stuilentb 
leam the tU't uf the seminal'. "The semimu- discussiun is a cunversiitiun cunducted in a manner cunducive tu 
&hai'ed ir..-ight. lliu aim uf the seminar is tu bring t nit ideas — ideiit. in the student'' (Kahn, 1985)l Usually the 
seminar is dune iifter sewral children have ivad a buuk, either fictiun ur nun-fictiun. Thiuugh skillful 
discussiun leading, the teacher and the gixiup deal with liberal tu e\'iiluative thinking, fmm factual tu 
evaluative questions. 

The principles iif the .H*minai' gi\c the Muntessuri teacher an uppurtunit> t*^ be an explurer of the essential 
MuntesvSun idea>. For implicit in the curriculum itself is a Kivat humanist trailitiun pa'suntin^ the unfuldin>? 
« leveli>pment tif life and histury The cumculum htis a logie w hich appeals tu the inner lugic uf the chiliL It is the 
natural tenilent> uf the child Uiwanis tiiith and the capacity of the child's mind tu c(impivhend the tmth that 
gives Munte>suri elemi'ntar> educatiun its tioie ^mpetu^ for which the seminar is a viUtl aid (Kahn, p. I8ji 

Reiiiling, then, in the Montessori elenientii^ curriculum is another means b> w hich the child exploi\;s 
the pixjpared envimnment uf the clii>si\ium and the wuler society outride the cku^sixjom. All the skills 
identified by i*eailing experts are practiced and learned by children in Monte^sori classmoms. The 
difference i.s that the .skilLs are leamed in a niure natural and d>'namic wa> because the child needs to leam 
them to continue his or her work. Another \ lifference is that the skills iux; leamed iis the> are needed rather 
than imposed b> siime artificial time table. Research uf ix*ading skill development in MonU'>sori ckussrooms 
cormborates that childi-en do leam to i*ead well in this appmach (Boehnlein, 1988)i 
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MATERIALS NEEDED 



Matuiialfe nuuiltnl tu full> implement thu Muntei>suri langiuigu cui'riculum cun^i^5t uf the .sUimlai'd 
Muntu^&uri apparatus (cure matxMialfe) that can purchafeud though authuiiztnl Muntu^^u^ rnat^j^ial^ 
manufactuiX'i'bCsuu li^t^ in thit. buuk), tuauhur prtipiUXfd u.\^;rci^^i^ anJ cunbumablu itum^s, and lituraturu and 
ix^furencu buuk^ purchcii>ud Uvm traditiunal i5uuruu^. WTiilt; initial cu^t^5 uf full\ equipping a cla^MXJum ma> 
^eem high, u\ur time the Monte^^u^i hinguagt' uuniculum i^ le^^ t^\pen^i\e than a traditiuniil curriculum 
which dupe^d^ upuii ba^al ivailer pmgi'amfe tinil <ill the wurkbuuks and bUpplcment<u\\ material^ ^uch a^v 
tests, sfxiUing workbooks, handwiiting book^, Engli^h books., etc. that aix; bought for each child. In 
a)ntnu>t, onl> afew duplicate^ of Monte^^ori mat<^nal^ iUX; pixj\ ideil in cla^MXJom^ and the mateiial i^ of ^ucll 
high iiuality that it la^t^ for } ears. The Ubual con^umable ^upplie^ ^uch a^ handwriting paper, notebook^ to 
keep joumalo, waiting ami illu^trating ^uppIiy^ aie neeiled annually. In addition, appmpriate cont<iinei*i> to 
hold the con^umable maturials on the ^helYe^, ailequatc reference material^, a ckusMXjom library of 
infomational ami childrenV literatuiv aiv initial inve^tment^ anil on going addition^ and i\;placenienU? to be 
planned for in the budget. 



Evaluation of children V reading and w riting prugre^^ i> ilune in a \'ariet>' of wa} '^ but alwa>> ba^ed on 
indiv idual student perfonnance. Teacher^ u^e ilaily anecdotal i\;curdt>, childi\jn't. own ^ecurd^ of their work, 
and the child^ use of langiuige ami reading in i\;al ^ituation^. WTiile ^t<lndardize^^ and competency -ba^ed 
tj^rts are U^ed to evaluate childi\;n ^ pmgre^^, theiX; is. a danger in the e.\clu^iye U.se of the^e te^t^. A^ Wat^on 
cUid Cixjwley (1988) point out, >tandcU'dized te^t^, biii>al i\;ailer te^t^, and compet^nc> te^tfe i-Ji'e iletiigneil to 
meH^UI\;a^kilLsmodel of reading by te^ting i^olati'd >kilLs out^ide of their actual u^e. Language learning i^ 
too complex to reduce to a ^ingle numerical score, and a te^t ^core piwide> no infomiation that i.s Useful to 
teachers. 

The Montessori teacher must know the lii trict e.\pectation> and match them to the Monte^^ori 
cuiTiculum. While the goal^ of both the district and the Montes^ori curriculum aiv ^imilar, the Monte^^ori 
curriculum timet<ible for achiev ing the.se goalt. w ill \ ary fixjm standiU'd practice for very ^ounl^ p^> cholugi- 
cal and psycholingui^tic lea^oni5. BeaiUise of the three ye<U' teaching cycle, Monte^^ori teachei'i> will be 
evaluating with long-tem goal^ in mind. They will be moic joncemed with evaluating children ^ u^e of 
thinking and pixjblem j>ulving ^tratugie^ r*ither than meix;l> evaluating hunihx;iLs of ^ub^kill^. For example, d 
district might retjuii-e that flr^t gi'adei'b be able to iilentify t^hort vowels ami long vowelt. at the end of fu'^t 
gi'ade. Monte>j5orianj5 like v\hole langUitge tuache'>, however, would not be concerned about thi^ ius a >kill 
but rather would consider it a di>coverv that come^ iu> the child explure> spelling ami gi ammar uf the 
language. Furthemore, alth(jugh iLc chilil was presented with the spelling pattenis that i\;late to these 
\o\vel sound diffeivnce^ in the Montessori preschool, he or she woukl ne\er be asked to meniuii/.e a phonics 
lOile since this is not necessary to leam to i\;ad. This difference in what is considered eviilence uf nomial 
pmgTess in i\;ading and writing needs to be recognized. The usual te: s reflect the t>^jical public schuul 
cuniculum ami ilo not reflect or m*.ai>ure the richness and depth of the Muntesscjri curriculum. Evaluation 
instruments and methods shoulJ reflect the expecUincies of the implement^il curriculum rather than 
dictating the curriculum. 

Montessori teachei*s, however, must help chilib'en leani to tiikc .standardized tests since this currently 
is required by our culture. Children need to leani the language of the test, and examp'es of such language in 
sample test fomnat can pi^epare children for the test experience. 

Eviiluation of the Montessori language progi'am must be done on more than pencil and paper tests. 
Chiklrens j)ortfolios should be kept from year to vear w ith selected e\ idence of continuing pixjgivss of the 
child. This will be far more revealing than a test score. Administrators and teachers need to delineate and 
agi'ee on what will be cunsiilei\;d valid evidence of childix^ns pnjgivss in language learning. 
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USEFUL SOURCES OF PROFESSIONAL AND CHILDREN'S BOOKS 



American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
Bo>Titon/Cook Publishers, Inc. 
EO. Box 860 

52 Upper Montclair Plaza 

Upper Montclaii', New Jeivey 07043 

Bulletin of the Center for 

Children's Books 
University of Chicago Press 
Joumals Division 
EO. Box 37005 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 

Children's Book Council 

678 h-ving Place 

New York, New York 10003 

Council on Interracial Books for Children 
Racism /Sexism Resource Center 
1841 Bix)a(lwuv 

New York, New York 10023-7*18 

Dell Publishing Company 

1 Dag Hammai-skjold Plaza 
245 E, 47th Street 

New York, New York 10017 
(Banbury DelUi, Laurel Leaf, Standish. & Yearling 
Books) 

Dial Books for Young Readers 
E. P Dutton Publishing Co. 

2 Park Avenue 

New York, New York 10016 
(Pied Piper booI<s) 

Dormac, Inc. 
EO. Box 270459 

Siin Diego, California 92128-0983 
(Reading Comer books) 

Good Apple 
Box 299 

Carthage. Illinois 62321 
Great Books Foundation 
40Ejist Hui-on Street 
Chicago. Illinois 60611 

Harper & Row 
10E.5^5rdSt. 

New York, New York 10022 
(Tjx)i)hy books) 



Heinemann Educational Books, Inc. 
70 Court Street 

Portsmouth, New Hampshh-e 03801 

Holt, Rinehart& Winston 
383 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 10017 
(Owl books) 

The Horn Book 
Pai-k Square Building 
31 St. James Square 
Boston, Massachusetts 02116 

International Reading Association 
800 Barksdale Road 
PO. Box 8139 
Newark, Delawiire 19711 

LINK 

The Language Company 
1895 Dudley Street 
Lakewxwd, Colorado 80215 

Longman, Inc. 
95 Church Street 
White Plains, New York 10604 
(Breakthrough books) 

National Council of Teachers of English 
1111 Kenyon Road 
Urban, Illinois 61801 

Penguin 
40 W 23rd St. 
New York, New York 10010 
(Puffin Books) 

Reading Dwelopment Resources Ltd. 

PO. Box 363^1 

New York, New York 10085 

Richard C. Owen, Publisher 
PO. Box 819 

New York, New York 10085 

Rigby Education 
454 Virginia Street 
CrysUil Lake, Illinois 60014 
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Scholastic Inc. 
Box 7502 

Jefferson City, Missouri 65102 

Scholastic-TiVB Publications 
123 Newkirk Road 
Richmond Hill, Ontaiio LAC 3G5 
Canada 

Teachers & Writers Collaborative 
5 Union Square West 
New York, New York 10003 

Teachers Networking 

C/0 Richard C. Owen, Riblisher 

RO. Box 819 

New York, New York 10085 

Tott Publications 
^M92Knobhill Drive 
Bellbrook, Ohio 45305 

Weston Woods 

Weston, Connecticut 06883 



\Vhole Language Consultants 

140 Malama Street 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 2G 2S9 
Canada 

Whole Language Newsletter 
C/0 Adi-ianPeetom 
Scholastic-TAB Publications 
123 Newkirk Road 
Richmond Hill, Onlaiio LAC 3G5 
Canada 

The Wright Group 
10949 Technology Place 
San Diego, California 92127 

The Writing Company 
1000 Culver Blvd. 
Dept. E2, EG. Box 802 
Culver City, California 90230 

Zephr Press 

430 South Essex Lane 

Tucson, Arizona 85711 
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THE MONTESSORI ENVIRONMENT AS A 
SETTING FOR BILINGUAL EDUCATION 



by Alice M. Renton 



• Bilingual education is of value to both language minority and language majority children. 

•The **dual language process** is enhanced by the natural learning of the Montessori prepared environment 
which builds linguistic experiences through the innate absorbency of the child*s mind. 

• Language proficiency has two aspects: basic communicative tasks and cognitive academic tasks. 

• Language skills in the first language serve as the base for language skills in the second language. 

• A trained adult with high proficiency in the first language needs to be available for the minority child. 

• Initial reading and writing are taught in the first language. 

• Montessori classrooms provide comprehensive input through an array of developmental materials and 
activities and the three period lesson. 

« Montessori provides a supportive environment through smdl group lessons, emphasis on tracking rather 
than correcting, overall respect for the childt and the three year cycle. 



The Montessun enviix)nmunt, hvm pruschuul thmugh ulemunUiry, can bu a mudul cutting fur a i\v\} 
bilingual education fur buth language minuiity and langiuige majuiity childi^en. Ab defined hy the U. S. 
Office of Educatiun, bilingual educatiun ii> "the ut>e uf twu languages), une uf which ib Englibh, ius medium.s uf 
instructiun...fur the i><ime student pupulatiun, in ti well-urgtinized pixjgi'am which encumpiu^be^ part ui all uf 
the cui'nculum, plus study uf histury and culture absuciated with the students muther tungue." By this 
definition, the puq^use uf bilingual eduuitiun ib piXificient peifumance in all iispect^ uf twu laiiguages — 
undei^standing, speaking, winting, and reading — iib is cummun in many cuuntries uf the wurld. In the 
United Stiites, huwx^er, bilingual educiitiuu piXigi'ams have gi\en mure impurt<ince tu the leiU'ning uf 
English by language minurit> children than to »->ecund language acquisitiun by English speakeivs. Current 
concerns abuut "the tungue tied Ameiiam" iind American students' ab\&mal igiiurance uf geugiiiphv <ind 
wwld affau's puint to seriuub deficiencies in secund Linguage instmctiun and cultui'cil awju'eness. Tlie 
capacity to function in moi'e than one language and to participate in moix* than one culture i.s a \ it<il need for 
all of today's childi^en. 

Ideally, a Montessori model uf bilingual education s\ouId full> utilize the de\ eloping period for language 
fi'om preschool through element<u;\, tiipping the language potential of both language minority <tiid Engli.4i 
speaking chilcb'en w hile keeping in mind the needs of each giXiUp. For language n tiorit) children, English is 
essential for suivival and success in the dominant culture, they must att<iin oral pixificienc.s, achie\e 
academically, and develop a comfortiible biculturalism. At the bame time - and the younger the child, the 
more critical this is they have an etjually \ itii! need to maintain and develop their first language ius an 
instmment of personal expression, cognitive developnient, family communication, and cultural identity For 
English speakers, early exposui^e to a second language and culture ib a ke> experience in communicati^ri 

Alice Rciiton k Academic Director ami lecturer in Montci>surii)h'dui^uijhyfurtIa Rocky Muuntiun Munte^^Mm llailu i 
Training Progmin in Bouldei\ Colonido, and a ti tuherand aiiifud tminei in hiUnt/md and ntulticidtnnd ym.sc/iuu/ 
curriculian models. 
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ctnd a\v^ux^nes^ cl^ well a^ a Mvu^ ba.^u for futinv Fur all >oun); cliililivn» tliu ilutl language pi-ucL\s.s i^ 
unuppurtunitN tu expand their niimLs ctiul li\e.s during a peiiud uf uptimuni language leaniing. A.s Eleanur 
Tiiomis points out: 

ChiUhvn w ho leani t\\ u lungiutj^e.s ius w ell iib u.^e iheni buth, in owkv to leiuit other Mibjuet^s, aiv eng«tged 
in «i highly complex pl\>ce^^, one which influeuce^ their cugniti\u [xmei, their emotional development, and 
their peivonalit\ ^t^^utulv. Tlie challenge to ediicatoi-^ of young chilihxfn lie.s in the pi-epanttion of an 
educational [>Uh w hich w ill guuie thein thixuigh the du<il language pi-ucet^ ^o that the\ aiv competent, 
knowledgeable, and comfortable in two envimnments and two languages. 

The tunn "dual language pi'uce.s.s ' .seem.s particularl> appmpiiate tu ^lunte.s.suii education. The 
pivpaivd en\ iix>ninent i.s uniijuel^ .suiteil, in philu>uph> ami practice, tu the cumlitiun.s iilentified b> curivnt 
ivseiUX'h ^l^ eii.sential tu Micce.s.sful ^ecund language «icijuiMtiun. Muntu^^ul■i hiu> always ivgarded language 
cl^ «t pix»ce.s.s uf acipii^sitiun rather than a.s the renilt uf duvet in.stnictiun. It ileeply lX^fepect^ the natural 



Hie term ''dual language process'' seems particularly appropriate to Montessori 
education. The prepared environment is uniquely suited, in philosophy and practice, 
to the conditions identified by current research as essential to successful second 
language acquisition. 



ab^u^bencv of the child ^ nimd ami the giiiilance uf the .sen.siti\ e peiiud.s fur inuvenient and urder, w hich nut 
unly pivpare fur the emergence uf language but aiv al^u intrinMc tu it. Tlie ben^itive periud fur language i^ 
understood to encuinpii>.s all uf chiklhuuil, fi-uni birth thmugh age 12, w ith each de\'elupnient .st<tge fucuMiig 
on a specific iispect of language. 

The child s pruce^^ uf actiuiiing the ph>.sical capacity tu ^peak, learning tu negutiate meaning, u.Miig 
accepted fu^n^, and eventually nia^le^ng all a.spect> uf language, ii* analyzei' b\ MiU'ia Munte^.suri in Tlu 
Absorbent Mind, She ile.scribe.s it with the .same awe expix:.s>ed b\ cuntempurar> rebearclier.s whu admit 
they ^tillcannutfull> umlersUtiul it. Monte.sMjri reg-arded thi^pI■uce^^ a^ the childV indi\ iilual civatiun, with 
the adult facilitating the child ^ ow n language by piXA idiug an en\ imnnieiit rich in experience's anil langiKtge 
nioileling. She ^tlV^^ell language a> coininunieative conipetenc> in much the >aine tenn> u>ed in tuda> V 
communication-based appmach to both fii-st and second language acquisition. 

A bilingual ur ilual-langiiage Montessori eu\ imninent, w ith communicative cuinpetenc> a> a gual. can 
congiiiently me.sh Monte.s.suri philuMjphy and practice w ith the b«l^ic principles uf eurivnt lusearth uii 
^ucce^^ful cummunication-ba^eil pmgi-ain.s. Five principles, uutlined beluw, are gixiuped intu thive aIVa^. 
primary language ilevelupment, ^eL*ond language acqui.sition, ami .stu'^ent ^tittu^ ur cla>M'uum interactiun. 

Primary language ilevelupment i.s cnicial tu the >ucce.sMjf htnguage minont\ childivn, e^peciall> ver\ 
young ones. It cx)mprises thixie of the five basic j)rinciples below: 

1. To succeed academically, language minority children need to develop proficiency in both 
hinguages. A child ^ primary language i> an e^^ential tuul in ikneluping Mich cugniti\e . skills cl^ unilei>t<tnd 
ing, remembering, urdering, clct>Mfying, and ix^at^ning. Having acquired the>e ^kilI^, the child can then 
apply them tu >ecund language learning. Iileall\, the iX!>ult Is pmficient bilingualihm (native ur iiearnati\e 
level in twu language^X the benefit^ of which aiv; ^uperiur level^ uf cognitive ilevelupment, academic 
achievement, and lingiii>tic awalX'ne^^. Huwevei', if the child begin^ to leam a ^ecunll language withuut fii>t 
having acquiivd the.se e»ential cognitive >kilLs in the primary language, the iv>ult will be limited 
bilingiiali>m. In thi^ Ccl^e, the child l<tck.s prnficieiic^N in either ktngiiage and cannot achieve autilemically 

2. Language proficiency hiis two juspects: basic communicative tasks and cognitive academic 
tiisks. Tlii> refeivs tu the twu .skill levels of eVer> language. Sucialconver.sational language Is u.seil un an 
everyday biu^i.s fur infumal, inteiiJerMJiial cunmninication and L> fii>.t acquiivd in the famil>. Academic 
language, either >puken ur written, i.s u.sed fur learning and ilkscuNsing ab.stract iilea.s and i.s acquiivd in 
M'houl. Differing amuunt.s uf time aiv required tu develup the^e two tl^pect^ of pitificienc} in a >econd 
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langiiag^u. Curi'unt e.stimalL^ «tiv that it taku\s two \eai> to iknclup Micial lan^ut^a* ami fue iU >t*\en \ uai> tu 
develop academic language. 

3. Developing primary language skills necessary for academic tiisks in the fii^t language is the 
base for developing academic skills in the second language. Lunirning t^ubjc'ct matter in the ^ll*^t 
langiiitge buiklb backgiTHUnl knuwleilge which help> mctku >ecund language ^ubject matter muix' cumpiv 
hen^ible. Tlli^ ^peeiLs ^ecl)nll language acijuiMtion b\ utpit<tliziiig un the cugiiitivc' prnficiencN ah^eailv 
e^tabli^htll in the fir.st language, Math cuncept^ built in Spani^h. fur eXctmple, will enable ct SjKtni^h 
^peaking child tu tran>fer them tu the i>itme .subject in Engli^h, while at the bame time acquiiing the 
appixjpiiate academic language in Engli^ll. Tlii.s tran^fer uf M\h '\> \erv clear in i^eading Ue\elupmeiit. 
miu»ter\ uf the written cuile unh ha^ tu hajjpen unce. ITie mu>t efficient wa\ tu Engli.sh literacy thixjugh 
native language Hterac\. The chikl whu I•eall^ well in Spani^h ami ha^ gouil ural language pmficienc\ in 
Eng:li^h i^ mure likely tu begin reailing Engli^h ^llcce^^^ull,\ than the chikl with few ur nu i^eading ^IvillV in 
Spanish and a limited English vocabulary. 

^^le^e thi'ee piinciplei^ \ui\v lUsulteil in the fulluwing Lusic gliiileline.s fur ^ilcce^^ful in.sinictii)ii of 
language minoiity childixjn, which can be applied to dual laiig:.jage Montessoii .settings 

• Language minunt\' childi'en I'eiiuire ^ub^t<tntial aniuunts of instiaictiun in ami thiXiUgh their 
first language — most commonly, 70 percent at the preschool level, 50 percent in gi-ade> 1 to 3, 
and 25 percent in giitdes -i to 6, In the Montessori i).'"school class, this means that all initial 
pi'Ubentittiuns uf material^ *U'e given in the first langiutge. In the element<tr\ cla^^, new ^ubject 
matter is given in the first language. Le>s demanding, muiv familiar subject matter may be 
intixjiluceil in English as appmjjriate tu the child V English pmficiencN le\el (this asfeuming the 
childi-en have had three yeai-s of bilingual jjixjschool expeiienceli 

• Tliei'e i^ a traineil adult available w ith a high pmiiciency in the first language. Thi^ adult (teacher 
ur aiile) give.s fii'st language pi'esentatiuns w ithout tntnslatiun, mudeks the language, pi\»\ iile.s 
emotiunal and psychulugiatl support fur language minoiity childrai, and .servers as the first 
language i-esource person for the English-speaking adult and childixjn. 

• The two languages ai'e kept in sepaiitte contexti;. Pi'eferably, theiv iU'e twu adult^ available to 
sei've a.s separate language mudels. Pi'esentiitions gi\*en in one language only without 
translation. Tliei'e i.s a .separate area for e<tch language, with the full complement of Monte.sM)ri 
language mateiials available in a par.illel sequence. Equally attractive materials in both 
langiKiges ai*e available in the ixjading comer and the listening center. 

• Initial I'eailing ami waiting are tiiught in the first language. The Montessori language .seijuence, 
{\vm bet^inning oral language development activitie.s thmugh pixjficient ivailing, biiikli> natiw 
literac\ naturally anil org;tnicall\. It gi'adualh biingh to consciousne.ss the language ali^eaiK 
absorbed «tnd de\'elop.s each skill separately, to be Integi'ated at i .le chikl s own pace. The child ^ 
o\\i\ oral language is the basis for sound analysi.s, word building, ami beginning I'eading. 

The fourth principle to be consideiXid iwm the research applies to all chiklrai ami clearly ilefine.s two 
outstitnding chiU'acteristics of the Montessoii en\ iixjnment ^l^ essential to .successful language learning; 

4. The two essential conditions for acquiring communicative competency in a second language 
are: comprehensible input and a supportive environment. 

Comprehensible Input — ChildiXin «tcquire language b> understanding mesNtge.s. Tlie meanhig of the 
message is embeikleil in it^ conte.xt — concise te objects, <tcti\ itie.s, or evenLs Utking pktce in the en\ iixuinient. 
For the content of the mes.sage to be full\ understood, the material must be intei'esting enough for the chikl 
to want to umlerslitnd wh<tt it mean.>. It also becomes moi'e meaningful when it triggers the chikl ^ 
imagination ami utn be explored in intjraction.s with others. Meaning is also deri\ed fixjm ileli\ei \ of the 
messiige. It must build on the childV e.xisting knowledge ami include faniiliar language a^ weh <t^ new. 
Gesture and facial eX])ivssion, clear articulation, iXipetition and feimjjlification. and a induced rate o^^peeth 
idsu transmit meaning. Tliixjugh meaningful me^^age^ gi\en in .tn umler.staiukible nianiier, chiklren «tb.sorb 
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corixjct giiimniatical ^lllILlalV^. so adult modelin^^ of cunvct, plvt•i^t^ ami cunipIeW langiiap:^ i.s t.\ti\;mel\ 
im|)orUmt. 

It i^ clear fmm thi^ l^c^criptiun that thi.» entiiv licsi^ of Hk* Muntub^uii en\ ii\>nment i.s guiuvii tu 
cuinpreheiiMble input, "t pi\)\ nk*> thu nche.st uf cuntcxt.s thixjiigh the entiiv of develupmv^ntitl 
nlaterial^and acti\ itie.s. Iiiteiv.sl in the content cume.s fix^m iniii\ idiuilized pi\;.senUttiun and expluralion, the 
inl^n^ic attraction uf the niateiiaLs, and the man\ oppurtunitie.s fur interactiun amung chiliiivn and betw ecu 
ehildivn ami adult>. The Monte^^uri teacher i.s >uliiil\ trained in con.sciuiLs deli\er\ and ll^e of hm^iage. 

A cla^^ic Munte.sMui techniijiie, the TliiXfe-Peiiuii Le>5'un, i^ a |X)\\eifiiI exerci.^e in cumpl\;hen^ibIe 
input — cunci\;te, brief, .simple, ubjecti\ e — and an in\itluable tuul in the liiial language pl^Jce^^. TliiXJiigh tht- 
^ucee^^i\e^tep^of percept iun. ivcugiiitiun, and e^pI\;^^iun itbllill^^ the thi\;e ^kill^uf Ii^tening, cumpi\;heu 
>iun, and piviluction cuniniun tu an\ htngiiage. Tlie thive peiiod.s ma\ be ii>eii nut ml} fur gi\ ing \ ucabiiLu"> 
fur a specific experience, but al^o a^ a ba^i^ fur pIV^entiIig material^ ami acti\ itie^ geaiXid tu a ^pecifIc ^t<tgc 
i)f language acquisition. Secumi-periud g'ame>. Mich iis ha> ..." ur "Bring me ..." give the pntctice in 
recognition esijential tu cumpitihensiun. Tliini-periud acti\ itie> like "Wiat liu >uu haw?" or *'What did yuu 
bring nie?" p^\'e oppoilinUies for expix?ssion when the chiki is capable of pit)duction. 

Tlie Supportive Environment — CompiXfhensibk^ input i.s nut in itself sufficient for language aajui^sitiun to 
tiike place. Affective factur^ enter intu pla\ ami either impede ur facilit<ite the pI\)ce^^, acting il^ a ^ort ot 
**iiffecti\t filter" in the brain. Beneficial iiffecti\ e factui*^ inckide a nun-.stiXixsfuI >etting, poMti\e muti\atiun. 
and>elf-coiifidence. 'nie>e aiv all piXf.sent in the Munte>.Neri en\ ii\»nment and it^ gual to "teach teaching, nut 
cunx'cting." Again, the entiix; envimnment i> desgned tu be \\hull> Mipixirtiw of the chikiV work of 
leaming. Respect fur the chikiV chuice>. the built-in cuntiX)! uf ermr which fi\;e.s the chiki finjm cun^taIit 
adull cori'ectiun, and the .^taicturing uf materiaks and acti\ities fur miuimum indepemience and .>ucce.>.> 
cuntribute tu thi^ atmo.spheix;, a> ikje.s the .self-cunfidence iie\ eloped fiX)m the dail> experience's uf i\;.spect 
and ix?sponsibility for self, othei^. and the envimnment. 

Tile fifth principk' fixjm iwsearch i.s iiiivctl> i\;ktted to the Mipportiw en\iiX)nment and the ivkttujn- 
sliips estiiblished \nthin it: 

5. I\)sitive student outcomes are the result of positive student/teacher and student/student 
intcnictions. Thi^ cunduMun .stlX'^^e^ that teacher> mubt interact po^iti\ely ami eiiuiUtbly with buth 
majurity and minurity >tudentxs in .specific wlt>^. Examples ;uv li>tening attentively tu them, uffering 
uppurtunitiei- tu ix;>pund, gi\ ing them imiiviiiual attentiun, talking abiuit pei'iNonal inteI\;^t^ and ex]jeri 
tMice^ and u>ing expiX'i^ion.s of cuurte.s\ with .studentvs. Po.siti\e .student .student interactuni.s i\;.sult fmm 
miiioritN and majorit\ ^tuiient* being in\ol\ed in ctjoperatiw leiuiiing technuiue.s uheix; the> aiv wiukiiig 
together to ivach common goaks and ivwarded for cooperating with each other. Such interaction's pixjmote 
^econd language acquibition becau^e a principal factor in thks pi-ucet^ i^ inten^e and fi\;iiiient contact uith 
fluent >ea)nd-language-.speaking peer>. Other po>iti\e practices i\;commei» led iire offering the minority 
language In .secomi language experiences for majority language childivn and u.sing it thi\»ughoiit the .school 
fur nonin>tnietii»nal piiipo>e.s to e^tabli.sh it.s imporUtnce. Tlii.s i.s >een tl^ part of the care that mii.st be taken 
to engender feelings of acceptiince and e(]uality for all childix?n. 

The po.sitive interaction.s ile>cribed heiv aivgi\ en.s in Moute^^ori, .since it lxnluil•e^ the adult to aiiapt to 
the need^ of the child and ^tlV^.se^ cooperation, not competition. The thi^e yeiU* age range in a cla^^ 
pixjinote.schildiXfn a>king for and ix;cei\ ing help fmm each other. In the coui>e of the day theix; aiv dozen.sof 
upl)ortunitie^ for ^pont<meou^ pau'ings and giXJUpingt* aclX)^^ age^. language and cultlilV^. Small giXJUp 
le^^on^ e^l^ily lemi them.seh e.s to >econd language experience^ for all childixin. The \ iew of the Moute^.sori 
^chool a.s a w hole in w hich e\ ery part >en e.s the child >upport> the integi"ation of the minority language into 
the entiiX' school en\ iixjnment. Re.spect for the uniqueness of each chiki i^ ba>ic to the Montet^ori 
philosophy and brings with it an appixiciation of each child s native language and cultural heritage, il^ well ^l^ 
cai'eful attention to his or her specific language i^equiix^menU^. 
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LANGUAGE ARTS 



Itma> thut^bc S{iful> s^UiIchI that thu Munte>sun eilucatiunal philui>uph>, ik'Nclupmcntitl lnati;litl^, ctnd 
luiuiiing and teaching tethhisiiK'h \)iv\ iilu pivciselj thv en\ iixjnment that lx;i^eiu■ch indiatti;^ i^ bc'i>t Miitcd to 
the dual language appix)ach. 

Begiiming with preschool, the Montesson model is equipped to offer: 

• An enviix)nment rich in developmentiilly appmpnate e.\]jerience.s: practical life, .sen.suiial, 
language, math, art, music, cultuiiU ai-eas, movement. 

• High oral pmficiency in the first language: com en^iitional interctctiun^, ThiX'e Penuil Lesson, 
voc<ibular\ v'nnchment activitieh, classified \'ocabular>, childi\;nV literatmx;, gixjup acti\ itie^ on 
line. 

• Fii'bt Ittn^nage beginning literac.v skill^. "I Sp> " and ^ounll analy^i^ g^tme^, stnilpaper letteiv, 
movable alphabet, leading object bo.\eh, ^ecivt me^sitge^, tllive-part ciU\li>, ^ellUeuced leading 
materials. 

• Intensive oral ile\ elopment in the becond Ktnguage. all oPctl language acti\ ities Uicntioned uniler 
high oral pmficiency above; small gixjup lessons in content aivab, giving second language 
\ocabularv for conceptb ahvail.v esUtblished in fii'st language, balanced use ofboth languagub for 
line activities, gi-ace and courtesy, and non-instinctional puiposes, 

• Readiness for second language literacy: "I Spy," news period, quebtion gjimes, siindpaper 
lettei-s, story-telling. 

• A multiculturcd focus; integi'ation thi\)Ugh practiail life, sen.sorial, math, cultural aiX'ii^, .al.^ and 
cn^fts, music, food pi-eparation activities, holidays, and celebrations. 

A sp«,^cial stivngth of the Montesbori dual language ajj])mach is that the thixe-year c> de pixj\ ides 
ample time fur thoixjugh ^econd language acquibitiou. Monolingual childivn beginning tlie dual language 
pmcessat age thi^ee iU*e titking the fii'bt btep to\utrds becoming bilingual, a developmentctl pixjcesb wliich 
continiieb thixjughout element«;i\\ school. During each of the thive c\cles, the> will progix^vb at their own 
Pi /e and aipacity in each Ktnguage, at both the bocial and the academic levclb. B> appixjaching this pixjcesb 
itb a whole and using each level of the pivpaixnl en\iixjnment to itb bi;^t ad\ant<tge, Montebborianb can 
empower all chikb'en to more fully realize their human potential for language. 
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INTRODUCTION 



IMPLEMENWION 



MONTE SSORI TRAINING 
THE CURRICULUM MESH 
SUPERVISION AND ORGANIZATION 
INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 
MULTI-AGE GROUPINGS 
OBSERVATION AND RECORD KEEPING 
PREPARED ENVIRONMENT 
CONFERENCES AND WORK DIARIES 

NORMALIZATION 
WRITTEN REPORTS TO PARENTS 



Becoming a Montessori school is not an event; it is a gradual restructuring of the 
schools total approach to education. Because it is a comprehensive program, a step- 
by-step process must be anticipated, taking into account physical, administrative, 
psychological, and pedagogical components. This chapter outlines a number of imple- 
mentation approaches to help scfwol district personnel and proposal writer's identify 
the requirements of Montessori educational design and implementation. 
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MONTESSORI TRAINING 



Monte^oin tniining in the United States hixs, been in process since 1960. Even tliough a majority of 
public schools require the ci"edeiitials of the Ameiiciiii Jlontessoii Society or tlie Association Montes^ori 
Inteniationaie, there aix? an incre:ising number of tniining :issociations, appreximately tTCiity-five, witli 
different fomiats, standards, and contents. The Montessori name is generic. \Vhen restricted use of the 
teim "iMontessori" \v:is sought in 1967, the U.S. Patent and Tnidenuu-k Trial and Appeal Board refused. 

Evexy district will need to reseiu-ch the \':irious Montessori tniining nietliod?-^ av^ailable as it selects iti? 
tniining process because each ^mining :issociation has it5 own \vi\y of defining Montessori. Some associa- 
tions have no pedagogical control at all. 

FORMATION - NOT JUST INrX)RMAriON 

WTien Montessori is being considered ;is a progiiim option, the prerailing question is methodological: 
How is it implemented? The genenil assumption is tliat Montessori training is infonuation about tlie 
prognim*s materials, key features, and approaclies so that the tniinees will be able to correctly imj)lement 
Montessori in the chissiwm. The next jissuniption then follows; Mojitessoii tniining can be conveyed in 
increments — the ti^ainee is introduced to a limited number of components in convenient study units. Vic 
reality isy howevcK that Montessori (mininginiu'itdcal with change in theadulL In fact, the most imimtant 
aspect of Montessori tmining is formation of the teacher. 

Fbnnation implies that a pedagogical system lias more than teclinique. Since Montessori is a philosoph- 
ical, psychologiciil, and even spiintual movement in its fullest dimension, the process goes beyond a 
"component" cliecklist. As an educational refomi concept involving liuman development issues, monil 
learning, and pei'sonal self-esteem of tlie leiunier, tlie Montessori training must bring about a new openiting 
pei'spective which is clear, cliild-centered, and responsive to the changing needs of an open classroom. In 
oonteni|X)nu-y tenus, Montessori tniining must deal with fundamental, teacher-held beliefs :is they perUiin 
to chiklreaiing and eduaition. Reseiu'ch luis sho\ni tliat djmamic teacliing in\x)lves pereeptions and personal 
meanings iwted in tlie teaclier's beliefs about self, tlie chikrs pei'sonality, the liur m task, and making sense 
of the world. 



THE LMTOIHANCE OF EXTENDED PRESERVICE 

Changing leachei-s' views of their roles in tlio cl:issix)om is seldom accomplished by a "lay on" prognuu 
where new learning objectives mt? compiu-ed to old, wliere objectives :uv projected into teaclier planning, 
and evaluation then proves wlietlier the plan works. Teachei-s need a sluired reference |X)inl about 
education. Tniining bonds the teacher to a mission of underst<inding the child, respecting the child, 
believing in tlie progi^ess of the liiiman pei'sonality, and discovering the univei'Siils of nature and civilkiition. 
Tliese philosophic;!! principles are instilled concretely through the "unfolding dnuua of tlie Montessori 
materials'' integi'itetl with tlieory psycholog>; and pliilosopliy. strategiailly introduced so that the teacher 
anticipates wliat each material means to tlie wliole. In order to have a sense of the wliole — an emei'ging 
oven'iew where tlie detiiils of tniining im connected to an idea stn^cture — the tniinee will need focused 
attention over a sustained period of study prior to going into tlie classroom. 

Pi'esen'ice tniining ensures that the Montessori teacher opei^ates with two oveiTiews: 1) tlie toUility of 
developmental needs of the child in the context of education, and 2) the scope and sequence of the Monte>sori 
materials. In the chissi-oom an effective Montessori teacher peifonns tlie ai-t of tlie matcli — the needs of tlie 
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child and the activities provided by the enviix)nrttent. To achieve these oveiriews and make them effective 
requii'es an intensive period of time because: 

• Extended proservice creates a community response where groups of trainees build undei-stiinding 
and practice around a defined set of Montessori ideas and materials. 

• Extended preseivice all'^vvs for pei^sonal assimilation of the cuiiiculum scope, sequence and intercon- 
nectedness unique to Montessori. 

• Constant practice, insight, lectui'e progi-amming, and wilting bring to the trainees a heightened 
sense of discipline and commitment as they delve deeper into stiiicture and working knowledge of 
the Montessori philosophy and its relevance to the child. 

• Through the order and philosophical coherence of the materials presented all at once in preseiTice. a 
new constellation of ideas imparts to the ti-ainee a sense of educational responsibility to maintain the 
unique characteristics of Montessori. 

COURSE COxNTENT AND SCHEDULE 

The content of the presenice training is substantial: 1) the materials have biisic uses and filiations 
which must be presented (not talked through), 2) presentiitions must be practiced and assimilated, and 3) 
theory and methodology must be integi-ated with the mateiials. 

The Association Montessori Intemationale obseives the following ])resenice requirements: 

Preschool 

Uiree hundred lecture hoin^ in Montessori theory and practice, practical life, sensoiial, language 
and language extensions, mathematics, geography, histon; biolog^^; art and handicrafts, and 
music. 

One hundred hoiiy^ of supenised practice with the materials is also required. 
Elementary 

Tliree hundred leciuxe hours in Montessori theorv, biology; geography, geometry, history, hu> 
guage, mathematics, music, including parent relations, parent education, and profes4;ional 
development. 

One hundred lecture hours for a Montessori preparatory coui'se about the preschool curriculum 
in the event that the trainee does not have a preschool diploma. 

One hundred fifiy hours of supeivised practice with the materials is also required. 

Each coui'se requiius a minimum of 90 hours of supei-vised observation of an AMI certified iVIontessori 
class and a minimum 120 horn's of i)ractice teaching in two different AMI classix)om sites other than the 
teachei-'s chissroom. 

COURSE COMTONENTS AND RAI'IONALES 

Montessori coui-ses vary; the descriptive standards put forth here are generally those maintiiined by 
the Association Montessori Internationale. 

Lectures 

Lectures pertaining to theoi^ and methodology^' are given by certified trainei'S or lecturers who 
have participated in a regulated Training of Trainei-s progi-am. About ten peroent of the 
elementiiry coui'se is theory which orients the trainee to (leveloi)mental psycholugj; philosophy, 
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and world view. Lectures presented ixvQ documented in writing and iwiewed for consistency and 
timing by the Association Montessoii Internationale. 

Albums 

Training albums ai-e summaries of the material pi-esenUitions wiitten by the trainee. Writing the 
album enables the tniinee to: 1) intemalize the sequence through writing, 2) focus attention on the 
material pjissiiges, and 3) see the material presentation as li\ing, demonstrated ci-aft and not a 
i-ecipe to be i-ead from a pre-printed manual. Following training, the albums sen'e as i-efei-ence 
books that advise the teacher of the rich f^imiculum \'iuiations and applications basic to each 
materiiil. Three-fourths of 122 AMI graduates suiTeyed in 1984 felt the album writing helped 
them lem-n the mjiterials in a highly pei*sonalized manner. 

Practicals 

Practiciils refers to "hands on" e.\T)erience with materials presented in lectures. For every three 
hours of metho(lolog\' lectui-es, one hour of supenised practice with the materials must be 
completed by the trainee. 

Observation 

Teachers keep a timed diiu^^' cf ximous obserational tasks which ai-e fundamental to learning 
about the child, the Montessori classiwm, and basic Montessori techniques. The obseivation 
i-equii'ement consists of a minimum thi-ee full weeks, morning and afternoon, in a certified AMI 
Montessori classiwm. 

Practice Teaching 

Trainees ^ve lessons to children under the direction of ceilified AMI teachei^s. Visiting trainer 
personnel make two hour xisits, consulting with the ti*ainee and the cooperating teacher 
regai'ding ways to impi'ox'e the trainee's classroom approach. In oitler to see good models for 
Montessori practice, it is required that trainees both obsen'e and practice-teach outside theii* 
OWTl cla^itK)m. 

Examinations 

A total of si.x hours of wnitten examinations — three hours on theory and three houi-s on 
methodolog}' — ai^e requii^ed along with about two houi^s of oral e.\aminations. The oral e.xam- 
inei'S are e.xtemal to the course. Trainers from other centei's e.\amine, thereby assuring that the 
same high standaitls and objectixxj eraluation iu'e maintained at everj* institute. 

COURSE F0RIVL4TS 
Two course options are ax-ailable: summer training and academic year training. 



Academic Year Training— Preschool and Elementary 

Academic yeai* training is the traditional model which includes a practice teaching and obseration 
component as part of the academic j'ear. The intensity of the course sequence, the possibilities for close 
community, the additional assimilation time, and the more relaxed style of input are all adwintiiges of 
academic year training. Public schools usually allow a sabbatical yeai* for teachers interested in the nine 
month training. 
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Summer Training 

Summer training allows teachers to continue their work during the year without uprooting the family 
for a nine month period. Here are two examples of summer training programs being piloted by AMI and 
which ai'e under evaluation: 

SUMMERPREPARA^ 

Fom)tyja)By . 

IV^Miutory Coum — First summer ^t wieete iidudiig scsne eteinehtaiV aorii^um 
Efean«tMyl-rEi^^ ; .. .. 

. Elamentaury2— Nine^^^ \ 
Wftdund S»iln^ Revievrin prieparatidn for mi ekan^ 

Oral Exaimiiatidns - . . . 



TWO-SUMMERKtESCHOOL COURSE 

Wsdkend e3q)menoe durihg spmg of academic year 

Simini^Z ^i^i^ ^'eAs sedpiK] si^^ (examinations 
PmoKttT^duhir during tk^fcJkwn^ 

P^qparatiohtMr Oral Examinations— One week 

Although summer training formats require a longer time for full Montessori certification, many 
teachers be^n teaching after their first summer of primary or elementary training. During the academic 
year after the first elementary summer, a total of three weeks must be spent observing two difierent AMI 
Montessori classes. During the academic year after the second elementary summer a total of four weeks 
must be spent practice teaching in two different AMI Montessori classes. 

David Kahn 
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Appendix 1: 'Ten Steps to Montessori Implementation," excerpted from Moniessori Public School Consortium Report 
An executive suynmaiij statement ofiynpleinoitation costs andprocedures pi-ovides an ovewima The general costfor Montessmi apparatm is 

about $15,000 to $20,000, depending mi degree of completion. 



IMPLEMENTATION 



Ten Steps to Montessori Implementation 



I I )o J to(jI Montewon program 

^A^-^Kxxj t» * VL5'>'**vy "a ^ teac'* ^ i"*" 4'"'0 1^-> 
MoA?«is^,^0iy4iT.««« -9 s *-p*^f^-r<3,r' wet*'***) A-'^r 

*^<^>^,/■^fyl»^,*>'•*rl«f,».:lvio,>ys•^*«»s^N^o<>»v ■ 

i i $c multi«:i geil grouptng^uhichjrcjn 
rv^niial pjrt of MontcvNon 

eitfn«oUryl-As*«6-» 
CI*<tw<tUry» A9*«»-I2 

CC'^P*'.^''.' -^Ai z-vj c ^J^^v't^ cp' #^ • ^ 

{ Wo}j!rrv%>lo\%H And ph^sc-in cjch 
progrc^MicIcicl 

C ' ^*rv JC « '"^ n^js rS -j,^ 

C'♦«'*^.•A^»<♦»»^•v1«p^'',»'•l^l»^v>«;.'■'•.-«.3 ^js-^. 

4 ProiiJc NTontew^ri'iramcd tca\hvrs jnJ 
qujilitv teacher O-vMslanU. 

M'>'"*4*<, . "** •■J \ ' '.«f>^>v* *fKj *^*<5» *> 



XtONTESSORI SPECIAL COSTS 


(ttonnuury) 






Sl2.000(or>*4«r«) 


Uo(iCMa«tCoor0in«or . 




AsMXantB 


Dtstrid 




iSiOOO-ioooo 




S 73O00 




. S2I.00O0O 







>^ Sfi«yoi« '-i^ui'^P ••v'^K »Nf CfO*"*-*?* 'J* "n* AS*« » 

VN<>1 «^4.»»f*trt ^x*^ iiA<: '3/^ a**^**"' 



Montessori cannot be done piecemeal; it is a total 
curriculum approach that is integrated 
and sequential... 



5. rurchosethc full Complcmcnl of NfontcSNori 
nutcrtjK for each cb^srcMm froni^tuthorizcxl 
manufacturers. 

Uof>mao*imtitUts S10O0O-S12O0O 
Sh«Nv>g.ftm*«tat>l*««ndcrutfS $ 4.C0O-$ 6 000 

Mm. tqvnptTteottnd books i i/M 

AflnMim*int«n«K«(coc»un*bt««l $ tOO 

9#ri » J*«'J)00» /iwxhaooii tnjrt w« fyji h*v« ^> ^ 

6. HirtfaMomcssoriCoordinacorutch 
vurrkulttm knouleilgc and authon'cv 

'« "TipO'UA! V>9 Cf>«*-CI N» rtv*<J* f j<iy 0' C«»^*- 

«$#« Mors?*S»Cir<Ac»OfP><t«*?S»*'^ Jc^iDt^'ipliOA 

7 llullil a ixinvrnsusamong Ma(T rctfar Jing 
(.urrK ulum goals in rctacion to puptlprt^grcss 

^''^ CM"-C.;t,rfW» 5<0<y» tk»C««A,' ft.) »N| 

<!*v«(<i^ s<;*v)0«-wwj# O^'/^i**''^ rS'^-o^ SA.A*3 B* &vh5 

H I M? Montr\%ori*>pixilt< progrcvs r.*porltng 
mcchani'^ms, 

f-Ort iS«C'*< »h u< <J^{<-HHWy 



9, InioUcparcnivand thcct>mmunit\« 

ComfT^AT/ torurns mi CM^ a5«>4C» <^ v^on^ 

j«>d ^tc^Hftfl (rtf*^ rtWkyrried 10 ^f ^9 Mort?e»*<^. ►'^^ 

VcKvtMOf* pr-vje* »«ci<^ SNXM &• c<mw^*(J •o< « 

M0<^ W t* (>«»f'4« *fXj ^;>a»nC« TfMl JKX*g f SwCC««S 

to. 1 5e reasonable cialuation techniques. 

AcMvr»ie*^ '♦Jirtg ^ cyWmafy Mor'essor. OiXJrefi JTkJ K 

sftowid '>i^Md» aBc'vi' 00 p*« y»*e M&»*»»«o'i "corn. 
»«*ur>o'^ K !i* frfM years ol s«i (iCt and *t«cwi $'«0OO 00 
p^ytarptctar^ 

£rtXtaw>ft$?>«x>k:meiw*»£>*'***!i*t.'4«*ct>o« pa/^t'tpatf 

ftS»0v»-.«Mu<S'«44J9*»C«*:*3Vw<J»f»*1i»r^p4*y« 



MontcMori In the Public Schools 
N AMTA National ConSexmce 
MHwwIaM, Wtooontfn 
Afif1l2t,2f,30,19l9 

School Tuqrs of Milwaukee PuUIc 
SchooUlnchidcd 
(Pirognm Focthcomliig) 
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Appendix 2: "A Study of College and University Accredited Montessori Teacher Training Programs," by Mary Maher Boehnlein 

Hits compeiidmm of available training proc/mrns ivas published (Summer, 198i) in (lie NAMTfV Journal AWmigfi this study is obsolete, the iiumber of college and 
university accredited Montessmi teacher traming pivgaxims presented as options offers tvai/s of developing training formats. Montessmi tuitimifees in 1990 range 

Jrom$m0'$5000. 



A Study of College/University Accredited 
Montessori Teacher Training Programs 

b) Mar\ Mahcr Bochnkm Ph D 

TeattTcf training \{uJ<«.jJc not nc» Sruhc: al il<)SO U rtote\ thJl ore of the 
fjM c-aKw^cd ,n 19Z'4 an^l siiil Manots as "the votur^chcftsivc aoJ objective 
tlUfti to (*ff\\A€ u lunc'.tonil mmv for pc^iagogiui olucaJion ""Oihcr sJuJtcv }i>ik>ucJ 
in M ihc t S iYJxtoi £auvaU04i. \'if>} »)v Ci>nani 1961 h> ihc National CJoca 
t,<>A \NV>C'atfon. W56 4r.J H69b\ the Amcrjcaa -VwK'Jtioft^l C4>lf^^:cv Jo; Teacher 
E^iuJi'n.n ^^"'2 b\ Ro^'^cf bv How vim. jnOI ? ^""^ b> Ream Hm^i ret^enilv nu 
flrcfouv rf«{v^N J^avc f^n pubiiNheil ch Jitempi lo provide hluepfmU !'«>• leavher 
oJuuiJ'^n, ^^<r P^.Oeu Pf«'^>saJ » \d,'er i9^?MnJ !he N^lioo^J Commss^ron of Exec) 
cncc "n EO!(.c.iLon Repori tNs5i 

These -"ivivlte^ '^oit^h' u> n<»*'^e tntormation jbcui *hai icat^ert do her^e 
the\ neeJ to itnj* ho^* vhc» *trc cwnc^i and Hovv thc\ ^htrnkl he (ratncJ Snmh 
ro'c\ that icachcr uatfttng .\ cmanii ccl tn a ret^i^fk «>1 f-ctlcral >ijie, -irsd Uku jgen 
'.'ChjrJ fivatc ana protcvvo^al ^u>u^ ^xiii d ihc ponif^al jpJ ^o^-'ji f'vrtes *hich 
arc gt»cn ^*>i<x h\ tb<r>c ^roup'» anJ agcr^ eN thu$ .TJktniS eJoui(.on fc<>p^">nv'b^c (o in 
^onsumcfN the ^^ubfic 

HiNiofftaUv in the tm!e-JlSu5c> leather faininj? uascoRvIutte J m S«>fmil Schools 
*h«)NC vOiC j*urpovc wav to u a.n leathers \> v^onviar^ cJa^ar^jn txvjme unt\efNat 
itte I njte<J States anJ vx«etv hctjme less agr ^uUoralJ\ *^a«sr<J and irvcfeaMnglv ifuJas 
TrtaU/eJ and K*chnoN->)i»vaJ m'>fc wavderrafiJeJ oi 'schools and uHjmaiel\ more cduca 
tioii fe«j[uifed »>f (c3«.^e^•> In fc>jx.>n5<: tnthi* SormatSchoobbcpn toirciudtf m*>fe Jib 
<jfa» a'ts w'^afie^ and c-.eniualtv lo bcv(>me fout \ear co'Iege^ '>r pad o! a ur.i\erviiiv 

In Cufnpc hf'wcvcr •ca-.^-*'' ffa.n."gha<^fcrrjtn<das pc»\r'>cconda(v tn<ief<endenl 
'•>f a unneiMiv dewce ant; m terms M Vm-ef van \f«>nfc^«>»>nr teacher trainmg ha.^ 
uuv:4 4iU vuitis^ ror Te Eof^pean m^^ie i .^1 .ndepentlcnt Monicvsmi 'eacher ttatning 
trstilut!<>fi<^\*asirai\rtant<d loihc l '^uJd Sutesin the cath i''6rt\amrJmuvh inter 
paK*>ntro\e{Nv >n ihc \\U ♦AsMxtaticn \lt>niesvof» lntetnati»>nj'0;» alfuuied \mcn 
san Mnn'e^N^Mi sxtcU ^pf '^f^s^*^ ' d'x;ufrenTd m ^Cf d*s'«citat!<>n the man> 
i.'.cuNNit'n^ h€ucen Wll A a!y>ui ho* Vlonte^M>f< trammii Nhou'd he impie 
men(ed iO trc toiiM Stages Oi ma:<'f -onvCfni loihe Vmerrcan M' ntc^v»:iad.«xates 
*j> ihar M'^ntCNN^'rj 'cacnefN be nfo^Vd^eable >f f^iti T>ofe VrL^>\s'cd>::cjn'e than 
trav3it.^*njll> traircd toacrer\ Tt> thK crd shev wislned tn< fe*;u)"v" rbai studtnt^jVAscss 
a &^v^e'•rf N <tenrce N:l'>"c fcfinji: MntesMiri iramin* j^r J thai irairi*n^ be arrro\ed 
b> J stn-n^ jpd ret. wini/cd \l»>ntCN'^>ri acfcievicm^ Nxl\ uj msurc 5Xcc,>ercc V,hcn 
in4K<r J>;rec i^nhou r.«ejic>.t fbeaN>.es(j''Jards and T.»a<;:ree on other vum<.uiumi 
•s^t^CN tbc result A J. irvJjpen^JIcnt Mn^Tcw»rt franmij «<pafjiad fr »m and <*ut of the 
ff'jiiastrcarrf itJ t^<; rfadtt.'^njt cduvat.-^faJ ^V'^rcm m the I ni'cd States 

\t lint tK* cH'ab'tshfrcn' *«t n-ieref^rcnr trainrnj: pr.'gram<» *aN n,>f '»1 rfijjr>f von 
vern \m<.<r fT></.t .^r the r?- i?fams Aere tor ^ro^i^inV, sIm: vertif'^at-on of j col'ege ^Jc 
;!:"<e ^•c^uved ir> m^n* »>t tf^e states t.jr ihi- 'eve*»>! t^a«.hini? SV'th in«.rea^. 

mi?nufrb«r"f M"n"evv'r»e'crrcntar\ ^Jas^-tc^s hi>*«ver theiatk «'t fulK state ^ert* 
},e4 AS aN \It ifcsvrt triircd leathers ha-, threatcf cd lo impede the ^o*!^ 'if 
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both public and private Montessori schooH in the United Slates 

MontcsMMi adminiMratOfS and boards of trustees are aN^are that parents need lo 
ha\e their children in state chartered ekmentaty schix>!s as required b> ta^^ State 
chartering requires that teachers at least possess a college degree and that (hey receue 
state teaching cerdftcation 

Increasingly, prospective Montessori trainees are interested in receding college 
credit for their Montessori training Among these are the many public school teachers 
whose s>stems ha\e implemented Monlesswi or quasi Montessori programs These 
teachers wish to obtam bona fide Montessori (raining n order lo implement the full 
Montessoti curriculum and also need recognised credit m order to obtain salary mere 
ments and/of advanced degiees 

Purpose of thf stu(i\ 

Can Montcssoti elementary training gam iinuersity^wlkge credit and state 
teachers' certification and still maintain the Known integrit> and high standards of cx 
ce [fence of tlieir programs' Can Montessori training pr<.>grams be integrated into col 
lege and university course offerings' 1 hcsc two qircslions formed the basis f<ir a study 
of current Montessoii training programs to determine the fea<ibilit> of proposmg a 
joint universi(> /Montessori AMI elementary teacher training program The study rc 
poited here ^^as part of a larger project uhtch studied Montessotr teactier tr.iining 
needs in the United States Thestiid> uas funded by Cleveland State l/niversii)i the 
Ck^eland Foundation, and the Ruffing Montessoii Schwil of Cleveland 
The university poition of ttie study sought to answer eight qu^lions 

1 Which Montessoii training courses have been accredited by institutions of 
higher learning'* 

2 What was the process by whKh the courses «ere approved by il>e insiitu 
ttons' 

3 Whatkvclofcreditisgrantedie, undergraduate. postgraduate orgraduate' 

4 How many credits are given and liou are these credits distributed in the a leas 
of 

3 theoretical foundations of education Iphilosophv, histor> of education, 
psychology) 

b pedog(»gical methods and materials (instrticiional development and 
currrcufum llieoi>) 

c practice teaching or field ba^d experiences with children in actuji ila^s 
rooms before granting o' 7 «'jplonia 

5 Do Montessoii contscs meet, fad to lect, or exceed the accrediting mstitu 
lions" academic standards of excelkncc^ 

ft bid Monteswn fa^ult) encounter oppo^tion to (he training courts fr»>in the 
accrediting mstitution's faculty and if so, bow ua< tt fes(»lved^ 
'7 What are the staffing patterns of the courses'* 

8 What are llie finanaal And tudgeiary arrangements between the traming 
courses and the accrediting institutiors'' 

In addition to these questions, tlie siudv sought lodetermme u hich in<.ii(uiioiis have 
granted tramfcr credit to independent Montessori trainmg tovses aiiJ if an\ of the 
states recogniicd independent Montessori training courses for ccrt'fication purposes'* 
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All MrtniriNon flcnKnwjy tcacbci naming pio^ams affiliated w nh Ihc A^«>cialK>n 
M«mt<*vMni Inlff Rationale and the America n M(»ntc^M)fi Society iJenlifitd 
iliKHigh mfornwtwn duct tof k«. i>f th<^< »>igaPi7atK>nN \ picschool pr ograim w hrch 
ha^. been m *>rc>a'«>n at tfie college level foi neatly twenty )ws were alx> included to 
gatnei additional informalK>n from their nian> >ear^ of experience 

Jhochure*. and other promotional or de<<:nptive mater laK froin the lout^e^ we<e ex 
am^r^^i A questionnaire wav developed as theha'>Koultme fvva pliooc interview lohe 
toDdmied with the elementary training progratn director^ The rnterview »av tested 
andihenreviMTd Then, progra'ndiretlots were contacted a ml inter vie wed 1 1 they were 
willm? \Vhen the interviewer wav unaMf" to reach a dires,tof after three attempts the 
program was eliminated front the sample 

IXita from the tiuevtionnaire^ w as \iimm.uiA d <see Table h anJ compated to vimilar 
«Jatji*ol'es,tedlt>i AMShv Turner U9X<Jon pieprimafy ttaimng programs and ro a h'.t 
ol M>t?egc^ and uni>ct'<>itt^v v^tiich lud given itedit for AMI preprimary training fXKn 
plied bv llie Atlanta MontesvMi Institute tve Table h 

T'achol the lfmtedStaies.ceitifn.alM>noffKfrsm the stales and lernione* was a'^Ved 
for their ceriifKatK^n requirements and to indicate if thcv recognised independent 
Montes<^>ri tramiiig ciHU'ses for state teacher certification requirenienlN 

Rf%uh% 

h(t> foot I'-l) uistitotumv were identified a^ granting tr edit for NJon tensor itramtng 
tojfNCs 24 for AMI courses and ^0 for AMS <.ourses. Of the^e eleven ti 1) were ek 
tnent|i> teavhcr training pf(>gram'i.orerattrj^' mihe United States Of the eleven training 
l>f«^ram\, wen Oi offered t<^fcge or universjty cre»lit snnuUane<>«»slv with the Mon 
leswi training All seven progranu were contacted but «>n1y fo»4f (4)partKi|Mted in the 
interview pr<Kess No trainer refnseJ to participate in the <tudy w|»ens"ontacted but 
three were unable m be reached or did not return phone mev<jge<^ because' ihey vsere 
teaching during the dav or were doing field observation^ of student teachers 

Inaddition (o (he four elemental v programs^ font ptcprimar \ prof^'ams w ith univer 
s«v of college afiiliation were included in the data Ihe*^ were clioseii because of thejr 
long iffiliation »ah colleges One additional elctwnlary program was ch'^^n hecauve 
students lra<l re«.wed transfer or independent studv credit for Iheir CHitse While the 
total vaniple n sn)aU it is considered representative geogr jpliically and m terms of years 
of e<isteme IJoih public and private umvertities or colleges are represented also 

r>nl\ (»ue WW pfograin wasdtresily sonne^ted i(ia unuersity or solkgc, the prcfn 
maiv |i"giami M Avila t *»!l<"ge m Kansas i »iy. Missouri AiM)tlier AMI course had 
b<rcnf affiliated wuh a toll^-ge Tdgecfill bui sfsose to change to independent status 
Seven out of ten AMSelen>enlary pr<»gran»s are affilrate<l wttluWIeg^ of universities 
Thar IS th*- \i(>nfcsv>ri smirsp*. are printed u> ilie »r^t^tn^lon s tatal')gues (often ncces 
v.ifv acvtit t«»ly transfer red bet w cense h<K)!sj and their faculty iniwocasesareelig 
\h\f for Ifoure >y have rcnuie at the msirtnti«m ^hf rest are considered adjunct fac 
mils only jiid their programs operated As inJeperulent training institytM^ns w ith the 
optfc^n for the student to pay extra fees Ki register simultaneously in the Montessorr 
courses and to obtain college f>r university credit towards a degree 

Muimnm credit gunted wase«jmvalent loa fullavidcnnc vcar of studs or alx>ut ^f> 
qyafter hours ?4 semestt»r hours In nearly 98% of thecascs< the Montessort train 
ing IS granted both undergraduate or graduate credit, uhtcfievef the student prefers 
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Undergraduate credit however was possible onl> if (he student w.issorrenilv eiir«>1led 
at a unuersity or college and actively seeking a degiee. usuallv in tcachs'r e luution 
The credits were applied to a student s program in a vartetv of 's ays Soniec<»lkgesac 
cepteditonly aselectnecresht svhde otherc*uchas Xasier I niveisu\ andScittte I'm 
>e»sit> consider the Montess^nrcotirses asegnivatent t<» iradttionileaih shiMh^xJ or 
elementary metlnxh courses> with some slight exsxptions as dissuss<H| later tn this re 
p<>rl One factor whichseerned todeternniie if MoiiievM>tisoursesc<«ifd substitute fo< 
traditional courses s*as tlie factilty status <»( tlie Monte -sou ,>rt>gram dnestoi In the 
two schools mentioned above, the <!trector s hold V\\ I)s m iheir equivalent and are 
pan of the tenured facsilis AdJitionallv, ilie Monre-vHri progi.tmat Xavier onginalU 
was offeresi m the Psychology dejvirtnieiH but tjow is 'n the IVpartm-ntot \ dusaiwrn 
and the (iraduaie School, tints coming in the back door, s^i to \\y:\V 

Of the nine r^'>g'ainsmchided in (his study, six offeied state certifis anon and the le 
maining three felt they ssould quatifv if their states offered a presclux*! senilis sir Stu 
dents w(^Juiigtoobtain ttatecettifisatio't inadditK>n to tlu MoniesMmdipV'ina aie le 
quired to tale specified traditional niethtxls courses anxtuntmg to t^tween II to ^0 
semester hours of credit In every rnstaiHX, students were required to tiVe (lie tradi 
tional mathematics ntethods course and the traditional readinglanguage arte methods 
course Tlie majority were als<i required to taVe a iradiinjnal student leadnng expert 
encc but there had l>ecn a Monlessoti internship the requited traditional student teach 
mg hours were reduced by 50% 

ht Montessori training programs the course »s considered as an mii'graied eniitv and 
not divided into traditional courses by credit hour When aligned with a univriMU or 
college. iJie distribution of credits of the sMontesson progiant showed great variety but 
in general the onuses titles included 

I, philosophy /psycho!(^y/child development ^ 6 semester hours 

2 curriculum methods and inaiettals including 

practice with materials ^ 12 semester hours 

3 observations and supervised practice teaching 6 18 semester hours 

The process of approval of the Montcsson OKirses. and pr»^rams was exastly the 
same at every institutuion and followed the tisuat collegial pattern of submitting the 
course descriptions and program to a depitimentat facuttv cutrisuluin committee s^h«> 
then recommendcJ approval to the departmental facuiiv who in turn recommended 
approval to the appropriate dean All 4)1 the AMS rramers repiMted that Ihev used the 
approved collegial lormat for writing the pr<^rain description but found tint the rej-iul 
done toollMain approval from the Acs'reditationC ouiuiH«»f C hildh<xxj f dusation Spc 
ctalist Schools JACC \S&\ was also acceptable because of its thonrjghncss 

Trainers were very coniplimentary concerning tlie ctx»perai»on andsuppof i received 
from the colleges and uiiisersitiesand m>ne repr«te<l anv interference w)thc(»uivc<»n 
lent or staffing All institutions recognised Montessorr trainers as having equivalent fo 
at least a Master's level and often considered this as a ternitnal degree in the 
Montecsori field thus allowing tliem to teach graduate courses Trainers on tenure 
tracks at uitiversities did possesN a doctorate «» a niavter s degree I'art im-e lectuiets 
however, could possess only a bachelor s degree plus the Montess<Jri training and were 
hired as gtiest lecturers rather than adjunct faculty 

Staffing patterns of the courses followed a pattern of bringing in gut^t lecturers at 
the beginning of the program uuh full lime staff gradually assuming rcs^ .s^btlay for 
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!cachin« sit of ih< cucrKulum mcihixl^ Sonic usining c<■^^c^^ wjih laboraiwy <<h<M>!* 
oil Mti ■jiilf/cJ the ^choj'l ^Xiil as pari nmc Iccluccrs. also Specialists nn»si often 
bioiigbl 10 ucrc music arxl sri 

MamlcnarKf of ihc unucr^itv or college ^caJcnl^' stsnJsrJ^ prfvcnieJ no pro: '•'m 
The inter* icw<. nc^catcd Ihsl I he Montcssori tramriig uas perceived as fqt,al t<» 311 J in 
n»<Ht tjjscs. im>rc strinjtcru anJ Jcmandmg ot excellence than tlic trsditioiiat programs 
1 ramcrs ^tJltv^l ih.n I heir frrsi stuJrnts mo\c<J into the iraJitional i»cl>er cJuca 
lion lour^c^ the stuJcnts pcrfoinwrK^^ was so superior that profe^vors besame nioic in 
tcieM<\j| in the M<»ntessori training ami isicd tos>t>^ei\c anj Jjscu^s it uith ihe irain 
crs At}.Jit«>n3iIv excellence was a^ststcj h> the sheer rtuintKr of cJa\s hours which m 
nwt \ase«. far cxiee<J the amount required for the ct>lkgc credit granted and b> tlK 
lengthy oul aod untlen examinations 

Only in three ta^s did trainers report opp<wti<>n totlfe M<>nie<^orrprt>gr3njsbv uni 
or n-ollege favuliv In on'' case this wav bcs'.nuse the college um under severe f« 
nao^Ml Mrafn at)d e^entuaUv sl«>veJ The Ntontcvu>ri program \vas unahle to cm 'heir 
iMiJgel jnd thus uis perceived as j dram on resources In rhe other ivmea*^. iradi 
liopal fjctiUv ^fcele con^emed that the ^ton{c^v>rI pr<^rain would attract students 
froqi il>e uadUKM>a! pr*>gfan>s and cause en'oliment to decline When the opposite 
<xuiredMudents ustiiHv ujshed lo complete theif degtee and thus enrolled m the ira 
tfiiioiul ^^•ur^e< as op|v>Mtion ceased With the recent decline in enro'Imetil in 
teacfier tfaimiig pfo^ums, trainers report (.oJ'<*gc< and uniyersuiesaie more hospitable 
and F-ave iiivited the M<>nte*^>ri cour^ to beiome a part of the college m orjei to 
txxHt coj'ege eiuolfnient Other opp^>sitf<>n m the fotnn of mvih^ and niwjndersiand 
ings snfj primed in traditional lextb')oKs or <>ratlv c<»nyeved to students bv unVnoMv 
ledjeaV- p«ore\M>rs has hccn ditpelfed bv the f-resem-c of a Montessori expert on the 
f^iiilis at«d bas resulted in mutual understanding and respe<.l bctvveen tfje traditional 
and MontesvMi training programs 

An inteievnfig aspect «>f xiiuverMtv au rcditatron <»f Moniev<^>n traming is thai v er 
aUenteis t^pofted that theif lourv:^ vsere bcinegranled transfer credit to j nun)ber of 
dt(fefen» 'iMiserMtresorsollfge^ »See labl*' .^i iVrttaitd. Oregon for example has been 
;;ippr4>seJb\ Mh Tofitand I'nisersjtv arid Mjrylhurst College and the< moriiiatistu 
dents uere abV lo use tlieir course v*oiV for credit at I dgediff < t)Uege or I'niversjtv of 
C msjnnati Ibis trrangemeni alftms a ptogiam to remain indep-'odent of ^ <,o5Iege of 
univcfsiiv vet stdt have their \.ouises t>e auepted as if tlie prt^rani were an accredited 
teacher irttnmg pri-gtam 

Ibe s«fvev of tcrtifj^arjon rf«j«trcrr.cnts of the states and tercitoncs br»>ugljt re 
sp-M»se fr»»m at! btit Arka.i-vi^ Ofstrni of ( oliimba Oreg*>n Puerto Rico and 'M^uth 
( arolma at ibetirn'-o! uritiog ihisrep-ui VUoffKCrs repbed tliai if Montessofrirjiin 
mt? somv^ «cie i.sognj/ed bv a umver^uv or college tea^hei ttaimng djviston tl>en 
Hi"* stTiic wiv<jT«I i^tept ihenj thfouglj the coUege «»f universnv irannript ^o state 
woii^d fev<^n«/e ^fontc^soJI clementarv iruntng mdeiyodcniK of a iea^.!jcr tiaimng 
institution VfiTie sfjto, ho\tever ({0 re^ogni^'c Ihe Montevson presch(»ol ttatnmgpro 
gran^ 

Pn^fomi of ^Hi<h 

S^^mpli" ptogr»ms of stffdv fro«ni Seattle I niversitv OUihoma f^niver'^uv, FWtland 
rniifisjtv and \avier I nlver^llv were ex^mitn^d AM of tl"" Ma*ter s !evfl piog .ms 
required a \t)mmon core of all candidates which included one (.oufse ea^h m hisiorv or 
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socrahssuesof education, research or statistK^ phil<*v>ph> of education, and one 01 ' f 
foundations of education or curncntuni couoc Moniessori couises. then conipr«vcd 
ihrcc f<wirths of Ihe studenlX s|vcia!i/ation 

Ik>lh Seattle and Xavier had alternative pr<5gfani sequences for j^rvw uht» tjelda 
bachelor's Jcgree and uho svjshed to obtain b.Mh a slate etementaiv teaching creden 
iial atid the .Moniesson presch<x>l or elen^ntaiv diploma Seattle als'> fud a Ilichelor s 
of I ducation in larly C hildh<XHlin which tlie ^tonte^v>rlcou^sc^^^|^^,^lJ^cd^)r uadi 
lional education requirements Xavier has designed programs for person* utthmg to 
convert an Ohio kindergarten priniarv seriif-cale to a stale elemcniaiv <eitifisaie and 
also obtain the Montesvui ekrnenlar> diploma s,niuIta«ie<mUv IIk" stale alKms them 
to do this uithin the Masier.s program whh h »s highlv uihis,mI All students s^cKing 
ceriifKalion bv omvetlinga hl>eral atisor Ilacheloi of Scieine degree, tiossever. nm<t 
have o>nipJcicd the nece^sarv general education requiiements at ili^ tmvlergradyate 
level I hat is, these courses must be taken in addition t(» tf,e Master s proguin and aie 
tiniversallv reqtnred of all teachers m the state 

I^ven With the hmited sample of programs intoiv»cwed n is ? video 1 thai Monic 
trainriigsx>urses have arrived a t cleai agreements \k,Oi utiivcrsn»es or colleges \kbKhaV 
low siuderits (oc^tain credit and allow the traming program to mamtaim Uv ifit^-gniv 
and standards It a(s*> was evident that colleges and uoiverMues aie more ft^xjbfe than 
ihey were twcntv veais ago in aaeptmg Monteswii irammp programs \m credit and 
thai they resjvct tlie Monie^son trainer's edikation and expericnsc 

IJased on our interviews u api^ears I'wi the Mon lesson programs wh'chaie mte^'ial 
With universitv or college programs have t'een wd! 3c<epled ar»vl fia>f bcljyrd 
Moniessofi education move inl«^ the mainstream of the profession While r»one of the 
programs reported doing am follow opMudv of the gtaduaies all agieed ibis should Ik- 
done to be able to provide evidence that the irammp is ol h.ghquahtv andof praciiul 
vahic Ihis then wouMhcIpnew training programs present objet live ev idem e to sol 
leges and universiiies of the value of offering \fontesv)ri training as an option <»f an 
elective area to the traditional teacher iraimng 

Tlic longer program had been in existence at a mnvcrsit. or co'ffyc the easier it was 
to add the elemenlarv irammg to Iheprepnmarv program Als.. less budget cities Nvere 
reported b> programs ihar were sijpp,);,c<| ani vuK,a,/cd bv omveis.tjfs <^ c«,ijcges 
rjenefits that accrue from being p.Ht of an acciediieaiolkge of universiiv or solWe m 
elude 

I students ^an earnsredit towards a d'^gree 

I sniJents n»av be able to iMm state feashers certffNatioo simnttarjcousU 
with the M on lessor Kjiploina 

* students ^an qiralifv for fmanciat a>d and veterans benefits to stit>sM(/o tlie 
cmi of tl>eir education 

4 students are able to «tilt/e ih^ full revxn^es of the t«)!f^gc or -imversttv 
whuh often exceed th*w<. of tJie indeivndcnt rr.imtiig piogrifj, pariuofjitv h 
braries resource cenrets for material making and gvrTmasmnis 

5 Ihe iraming program n>av l>e more siable finanuatl> and Ihus »»e able to exist 
for longer pcr»<xfs of imie 

6 Ihe training program un obtain greater p<tMK ex|x»sure and base wfJer nt 
flue nee 



it apptfar'i fion; Jhis. stujy ihai Momcssofi dcmcniaiy irammg can be suuciurcd so 
ihai MiivkiHvcan obuin hoih Ihc Moniciuui dipKxiui and «aic i<ach<«' wtificaijon 
anj flit} mamiaiii H\c inicgdiy of Iticir progiam 
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CURRICULUM MEai 
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THE CURRICULUM MESH: MONTESSORI AND DISTRICT 



Eadi IfanteaBori teadwr that amves 6tNh 
leqpmnnenlBoftlieadiooldMtriciaiid 
ggrfcuinmdDCMnaiti^^ 

fw q uwirff, tane i Rnc^ ti niW y and corrdation with the ^strict camodiBit When carrkahim oontent is 
reeovdedaid conpared to the dfa*^ 

ooonleiiMrt in the tndltional cumcohan. Sometimes teadiefs need to inoorponte reqimements when 
oertaineonricidom Mems that are not in the MontesBori 9 

Tte*op|M|>er^currieiAan statement doCT 
laQgnninf must rdect the vari^ 

mraifee gaiddines indicated by tiie documents, llie documents are an overaB desGription cf equivalences 
that dktate the content cf the p n sgnu n and not i^acessarSy the mode of mstnietion. Hi^ are used as 
iienfieato cf content correlations^ not necessarily as wi^^ 
ooricalam guidelines are the Montessori traira^ 

When W B tiUili i y a Mcntessori ptogram, most systems require that the a dmi i iiBtra tor or program 
coordmater create ttese afimmentioned corricuhon documents. Howevo; it is most hd^iful fir £acidty to 
take pirt in the cumodum condalions so that they ca^ 

with dtatriet and state goal& Cdnriciduin oonrriafcions should only be attempted vfbm Montessori trained 
persoond and egqierienced cuRKuhmi resounse peo|d^ 
cwersee the pmess. (See Chapl^ Fbur, 

Riyam goals must be reviewed by new fiwaifty and enyharo 
fittulty recogniaes their req)onsibiIity in rdation^t^ 

dnkigue and unity cf perspective, but should not necessarily impose sequential pefimnanoe objectires on 
the students. The Montie99onteadier nmtt be 
' betimdein'relaikmtothediMii^^ 

itrnfy It is abo key that the (fistrict not apply testing over stxNrt intervals that woiild be so spedficalfy 
gieared to cunricuhmii obgectives, scope and sequence, t 
the sequential structure cfUie distrkl cunicuhmrt 

Certmnsdio(4 (Mricts (Denver, Blilwaukee) treat M 
little or no emphaas on the curriculum corelationb, but rather accentuating prognim achievement tests, 
retentkm, attNidance, and other generalized criteria 
of a three year cyde sqsart from isolated academic skfll tev 

AVOID DOUBLE CUimiaJlJlJM APPROACH 

When the district curriculum is mandated along with the Montessori curriculum, lesson plans may 
rrflect both curricula This is quite cumbersome for Montessori trained teadiers who are not familiar with 
the district curricuhmu At the very least, there ^lould be formal orients^bion to the district curriculum for 
Moiitessorians who are new to the district UsuaDy for the public sdiool teadier who has subsequently 
become a Mcmtesscnri teacher, the traditional apimach which is m^ 

are requiredllie double curriculum approach creates a hybrid result which dflutes both the district and 
Montessori approaches so that there is really no dear educational form^ 
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cf the cEstiict idbout currkiili^ 

cGstrkt and Mmtessm points of view: Ea^oilty who sustain a double curricula usually find the task 
ovendiefaning and eventiuiDy dimin^ the Montessm competent in order to make their j(4)s manageable . 
Tbof^ore it is inqportant to keep Montessori the primary content of the program. District curricuhim 
diouki be induded only when district required content is not included in the Montessori format, and with 
eareliil omfisideraticHi not to obscure the Montessori viewpoint 

AVOID MONTESS(HU AS CURRICULUM ENRICHMENT 

Blany times, when Mmtessori curriculum is partially inq[demented ^ith partially trained teacheis, the 
program utilizes the district curricuhim as the niainstay and u 

thie*" matmal to '"^nridi'' the traditional curricuhim. This presents enridiment possibilities for the current 
<fistrkt curricuhim Mluch wiD undoubted^- improve the district curriculum. Why then TOrr>- about the 
consequences of this ait^native use of Montessori pedagogy as a curricuhim supplement? 

Supptemento^ with Montessori materipis undmnines the full use of the matmals. M<Hitesscni 
materials inierconnecL Eadi piece of equifxnent isolates key cBfiBodties, each building a sequence (or 
di acwc iyeadiadcBngnewpassa^iesleadfay 
of Moi^es9«i materials demeans their fiincticm ^ 

ti^g a Moniessm educatkm when, in ject, they are imi^ementing a piece of Montessori equipment. 
Montessni mampulatives enhance leanung ami sh^ 
a reward fi9r dni^ ''duU*' acadonic wMic. 

An anakgy might be the use of computers strklly for video games; ^ 
than video games. The fidl signifigance cf ihe Monl^sorirnate^ds relates to the pgychplcgytf the child; 
the maUriaU are port nf a sequence that corresponds wiUi a devehpmental sequence in the diiUL Each 
material has num»t)us applksiimis wiik^ when cor^^ 

ddM dewriopment. In short, the full powor of the material is extensively diminished when used out of the 
context of the whole Montessori currictilum spirad. 

TEACHER PLANNING AND CLURICllTM OBJECTIVES 

MontessOT is a conq^hensive curriculum because it deals with the 
(firect response to chservaticm of the whole dukL To some d^:ree management-byobjectives, where the 
teadio* identifies preconceived competencies and curriculum content levels by grade level, may serve to 
pre) udice the teacher's ability to respond to the spontaneous interests and needs of the child. 

IIWERSIANDING MONTESSORI PASSAGES 

The Montessori ai^roach has its own structure and organizatkm whkh might be described as 
'*passa$[e^<H-''pathw'SQrs.*' like the game of whk^ has specific rules, the Montessori materials have 
many creative a];q[^katk)ns within Uie limits of their use. Each Montessori material has inqdkdt to its 
mechanics a series of manipulatkms ami vert)al^^ 

For exmfie, the bead firame introduces a ratk>nal apjunoadi to multifdkatipn with two digit multipliers 
inducfinge^qnnded notatbn, the functk>n of multq>lyii^ times ten or multi]^ of ten, the functk>n of the 
zero in tfie partial product, etc. Through observatk>n, the teacher can pinpoint which passages have been 
e3q)erienced and mastered by each chfld This type of sequential list of material passages is a useful way to 
todc at curriculum objectives. Th^ aUow the teacher to chrorade intellectual progress and each child's 
uraque response to those learning experiences. Such a record is for internal reference onlj; serving as a 
framework for oiiganizing individual diildren's work and group lessons. 
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LEAmSC OUTCOMES 




D. t » 4 



O. 2 » 

a 3 ft 
a 4 Mi 



C««pl«U lll*«|lllf 



MM HCk mriiiMii. 




ARITHHETIC 

Duriin dM Priiiiiry Ytan ttndciiit 
AoMMkam 



MiMiiig MHBkm tynbols lo 

E 2 w md. ni f r wi m l place v»l«c. 

Ml4 wffiic MHncfsli lo 999; 
^ 3 w racogiMK Md M* Mdnymboh 



dmsioii* our money tyticm. 
die imc ip li •! •^Mlity surf 



E 4 !• tphw eddi i ioii wm4 Mtocraetion 
m iiipl H •! two Mi ikrcc 



E 5 M ioi«t ni l ip l i m ioii Mi divi- 
liM m wpl ti lor pradHCft up 
I* St; 

E ( lo mU rt l ami MCOTMcfy Ming 

COiM Md UMll biOt. 
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C. 
I) 
2) 

3) 

4) 



Gteup storlAS ^pontaneoiv children's oa w&n ts* 
gawentationw for mt of aeterxals and ooroa iid Gards« 
oral «mxclses. 

Ml sandlpsper letters ewercises - oDveable alphabets 
and to iPBtfA* 

Stories read and told. Foens, nost oral a peeches and 
live plays are done as a poDeparation for the Oa^stnas 
concert or for the concert at end of Sciiolastic yeer. 
MBic bells. 



1) Ftee oral esqpcession tines are provided throughout 

the day and at groqp tines. 
2,3,4) All these are obvered in a ^nuriety of eioercises 
for enrictinent of vocabulary- 



C. 
5) 
6) 

D. 

5) 

6) 
7) 



Qcoi4> reading and discussions. 

This ability is inoocporated in everyday practical 

life directioni and when directing Science experunents. 

StudSiVt^ organize their own groi^ discussions, chaired 
by Headier. Dewelop a thane and prove their "thesis." 
ncanoted in classroon, specifically in CMsa lessons. 
All classified subject cards and reference books. 



£. 
1) 
2) 

3) 

4) 
5) 

6) 



All materials in (kxsyp 1 of Maths. 

MBterials of Qnoup 2s Decimal Systan, building oonple/c 
ntnbers, recognize value of mineral: place value. 
All 2 Group exercises: Nature of operations, corre^^nc 
ing sighs. 

Taught with above materials and "stanp game" exercise... 
Taught with above materials plus "matxplication" 
"division" boards. 

Yes, using real money a.id oorre^nding exercise. 
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Cincinnati Public Schools 3rd Grade Math Program 



Gr. J, p. 1 



WHOLE NUMBEHS 



CIMS TEST» 
31 
31 

31 



33 



33 



32 



32 



31 



3t 



32 



33 



GRADED COURSES OF STUDY 
Count ratiooally to 1000. 

Count by hundreds and by 
thousands* 



Elaine the number before and the 
number after la a ^^quence to 
9999. 



MOWTESSORI ACTIVITIES ; 
Long chains, golden beads. 
Golden beads, bead frame, checker board* 

Long chains, golden beads and cards. 



FRACTIONS 



Identify halves, thirds, fourths, Firactlon materials, circles, squares and 
and tenths of objects and regions* trlangels. 



Identify halves, thirds, fourtns, 
and tenths of a set. 



'jolden beads and stamps and division 
materials. 



DiXIMALS 



Determine the value ^ of a group of 
coins B»r6 than one dollar. 



Make change for one dollar for 
Items costing less than $1.00. 



WHOLE ^«JMBERS 



Shelf activities for money* 
Shelf activities for money problems. 

NUMERATION 



Read and write li-diglt numerals 
to 9999. 



Identify place value of each 
digit in a li-digit numeral. 

Read and write Roman numerals to 
XX. 



FRACTIOMS 



Name and write fractional parto 
of regions. 

Identify and compare fractional 
parts of objects written as tenths. 

Compare halves with tenths. 



Large and small bead frome, hierarchical 
materials, Oolden bead cards, stamp game, 
checker board. 

Golden bead cards, bank game, stamp game. 
Presentation on Roman aumsral^. 

Fraction materials and labels. 
Decimal board, decimal checks rooara. 



Fraction materials, 5 ^ 10 chains » money, 
decimal board. 



Subject HitlL 



Lower Elea. 
Grade Leve l 2nd year 



Learnlna Objective 
Nu»eratloft 

* Counting-skip 



* Writing numbers to a million 



^Category Identification 



* Converting A. ''blc to Roman 
Numerals 



Cr Iter is Cooroohent 



*Fluent skip counting abstractly 



Conditions 



*Oral/wrltten on 
blackboard 



Assessment 



*Teacher quizzes both oral 
and written 



*Able to recognize arti read *Oral/wrltten material *OHllzation of the 

numerals ^Hierarchical material oiaterlals 

*Able to write numerals In relation *Dictat lon/revlew 

to command *Orai dictation 



*Slght recognition of units, tens, *Large bead frame 

hundreds, thousands, ten ^Checker board 

thousands, hundred thousands, *Golden bead frame 
millions 



*Teacher quizzes 



^Reading and writing Roman 
numerals 



*Loose card material *Laycut of equivalences 
^Timeline of ce.iturles ^Teacher dictation 



Addition & Subtraction 



* On paper with mixed formats and 
operations 



*80% computational accuracy 



* Concept problems (story problems) *Can leason Independently 



Multiplication 

* One digit multipliers 

* Two digit multipliers 

(multiplication) 



* xlO 

xlOO > concept 
xlOOuJ 



^Problem cards 
^Problem sheets 

^Problem sources 
*Oral drill 



*807. accuracy at about 3 minutes f *Large bead frame 



a problem abstractly 



I ^Checkerboard 
/ *Gold bead frame 
) ^Problem cards 
I ^Problem sources 



^Understands function of multiply- 
ing xlO, xlOO, xlOOO 

^Abstraction (Independence) trom 
the materials 



* Layout of "decanoralal*' 



*^Formattlng of the facts 



♦Mental drill 

♦Problem aheets & homework 
♦Coaching 



♦Problem controls 
♦Sequence advance 
♦Homework 

♦Coaching In class 



SUPERVISION AND ORGANIZATION 



IMPLEMENWION 



SUPERVISION AND ORGANIZATION 



Academic supervision refei-s to the on-site guidance of Montessori teachei-s which allows the Mon- 
tessori pedagogy to take root and become operational within a school. In general this requires a full-time 
curriculum resource person for each building as well as staff leadership and cooperation to make the pixyect 
work. The role of the building principal is to viake sure Uiat the implementation process as described is 
protected fiwn the bureaucracy of the central ctirrimdum while developing its ami identity, A principal can 
take Montessori training to enhance administration, but it is most likely that the building administrator, 
unless he or she teaches in the classroom, will still require an experienced Montessori teacher to direct the 
implementation process. 

PHASING-IN MONTESSORI 

The fii-st requirement for developing a Montessori school is a wholehearted commitment from the 
building principal to implement Montessori at all levels of the school organization — parent education, 
curriculum, material resources, evaluation, and pupil progress reporting. Most essential is the underlying 
belief that the school will become a total Montessori institution and that comprehensive Montessori 
implementation without the burden of mixed curriculum goals will minimize confusion during a ti-ansition 
period. Two models for progressive Montessori implementation are outlined below. Tlie phasing-in process, 
never instantaneous, generally takes from five to seven years. 

Phasing-in Montessori, Phasing-out the Traditional Program 

* The follovdng model is derived from a hjstory of Groenfield Montessori School which began in 1983: 
Yearl 

Three classrooms are devoted to Montessori. Each class has a mixture of children ages three and four. 
Each room has one class in the morning and a different class in the afternoon for a total of six classes. The 
traditional part of the school has first through sixth grade, but no kindergarten. This provides a gap of one 
year between the Montessori school and the traditional school contributing to the separation of concepts. 

Year 2 

New three year olds ai-e added to the Montessori program and three more rooms become Montessori 
rooms. There are no more double sessions. All sLx rooms have three, four and five year olds in the morning. 
The three and four year olds go home at noon and the five year olds stay all day The traditional school has 
grades two through six. 
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Year 3 

Three lower elementary classes begin with six year olds. There iire still six preschool classes. The 
traditional school has grades three through sbc. 

Year 4 

There are still six preschool classes. The elementary classes now have five classes of six and seven year 
olds. The traditional class has grades four, five, and six. 

Based on retention pattems, the school progressively phases out the traditional concept while 
establishing Montessori classes one yeai* at one time (see graph below). In all cases the Montessori classes 
phase in Montessori immediately. 



IDEAL MONTESSORI PHASE-IN PLAN 



PROGRAM 



YEAR 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


P3 




P3 




P3 




P3 




P3 




P3 




P3 




P3 


P4 




P4 




P4 




P4 




P4 




P4 




P4 




P4 




P5 




P5 




P5 




P5 




P5 




P5 




P5 


1 




1 




1 




1 




1 




1 




1 


2 


2 




2 




2 




2 




2 




2 


3 


3 


3 




3 




3 




3 




3 


4 


4 


4 


4 




4 




4 




4 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 




5 




5 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 




6 



Montessori 



Traditional 



Note: P = preschool 



Conversion of School \^ith Existing Staff and a Mixture of Montessori and Traditional P^lagogies 

When constraints of funding or lack of planning necessitate immediate conversion of Montessori 
classes, traditional teachers, in the process of training, may not be able to make a clean departure from their 
established teaching approaches. 

Montessori training is only the first phase of becoming a Montessori teacher. After the intense training 
received during the Montessori course, the trainees need an opportunity to practice Montessori as 
presented to them in the course in order to solidify Montessori expertise and make it their own. Trying to 
mix traditional and Montessori methods will find teachers with a traditional teaching repertoire unable to 
make a real transition to Montessori. 

If the existing traditional classes are changed into three year age groupings before Montessori training 
is finished,an additional burden is placed on the teacher because he or she must now govern three grades 
worth of traditional curriculum while trying to implement Montessori education thereby creating condi- 
tions for overprogramming and overexertion. 

Therefore, when districts demand total conversion, th' following suggestions may be helpful: 

• Establish a clear timeline for conversion to the Mmtessori conmxtioml multi-age groxvps which 
include ages three to six (preschool), ages six to nine Oower elementary) and ages nine to twelve 
(upper elementary^ 
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• If tniining is being provided in stages, maintain tnulitional grade classes until training is completed. 
Wien tmining is completed^ convert twditional single ginde classes to Montmori multi-age 
clusters and begin Montcssori implementation iii fidi (Keep gender, i-elationships, mce, jige 
gix)upings in balance,) 

• Once multi-age gimp clustei^s have been develoi)ed, a novice Montessorian needs help in planning 
Uie year (or cycles of pi-esent;ition. Often an expenenced teacher is needed to develop an annual plan 
with each teiicher in order to better i-espond to the needs of a multi-age chiss. 

Sudden Conversion Plan 



Grade 1 




Grade 2 




Grades 




r A— 




__>^ — 


Grades 
1-3 




Grades 
1-3 




Grades 
1-3 



EARLY IMPLEiMENXVriON GUIDELINES 

Teachers implement Montessori differently and at different mtes according to their individual abilities. 
The extent of implementiition should be guided by exi>enenced Montesson professionals such as a trained 
principal, resouree teacher, an in-house consultant, or any other exjXirienced Montessorian appointed to 
help. When specialized help is not a\^lable, the principal may wish to select a group of facult}' which 
ix)ssesses some Montessori implementation experience jis a leadei-ship team. The following pix>ce(luix»s are 
utilized in almost any kind of ejirly implementation situation; 

• Encounter drift from the Montessori curriculum. Many times teachers im selective about which 
Montessori lessons they do because some are "too difficult" or "the children do not like the 
presentations." The teachers show loss of faith in the Montessori materi:ils by omitting materials or 
including too many materials. Sometimes teachei's diift awiiy from Montessori materials back to 
traditional approaches. Monthly implementation meetings am bring driftei:s back to key Montessori 
lessons thix)ugh shiu-ed faculty pi-raontations, special trainer visits, and in-senice wiorkshops — both 
local and national. 

• Eliminate competency-biised requirements of the district curriculum during e:uiy implementation 
so that the teachei-s can implement their Montessori programs without conceni about documenting 
gi^ades, lesson plans, and evaluation datii for programs other than Montessori. Adopt intenial record 
keeping for Montessori passjiges geai^ed to reix)rting pupil progi^ess over three yeai-s time. 

• Orchestrate implementation resources. Well organized material ordei-s, classroom in\t3ntories., 
j)arent eduaition events, handmade materijils production, etc., make a difficult transition panod nm 
smoothly. 

• Utilize the monthly "walk about'* to look at the extent of implementation, special neecJs of children, 
degree of Siitisfaction, negative remarks, space and equipment problems, and teacher techniques in 
practice. Feedback am be given in wiiting utilizing an Extent of Impleinentation record form whkh 
reviews present and futuiv progi-ess (see Appendix 7 and 8), Active coaching includes obserxing 
individual lessons, gix)up lessons, and the prepared environment, with an occiisional demonstration 
of a lesson to the children when requested by the dii-ectress. 

• Treat resisters with respect. Resistei-s ju-e teachei'S who have not taken Montessori training or wiio 
ju-e not acy usting to the school's transition to Montessori. They exist in every building. Some may be 
won over; others will transfer out of the building. Tlie principal may wish to involve the resistei-s in 

182 si)ecial decision-making roles pertaining to non-pedagogical jispects of the building such as stiiff 
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social activities, school fundraisers, and school beautification efforts in order to overcome feelings of 
exclusion, es|)ecially if they have chosen not to t<ike Montesson training. 

MAINTENANCE OF MONTESSORI 

Usually when magnet funding ends, the support system for curriculum nuuntenanee is eliminated. 
Institutionalization of Montesson implies that the supim^ sti-uctuixjs for the continuation of the curriculum 
reinain inplace as paii of tlie operations of the school Tlie following aixj important ;isi)ects that will aid in the 
institutionalization piwess. 

• New staff i-eceive training and orient<ition in the curriculum, record keeping, collaborative iwiew, 
and self evaluation. 

• Montesson curriailum is fully i-eprcsented in the lesson plans and i-ecord keeping. 

• A calend:u* cycle of in-ser\'ices is stnicturcd annually 

• Replacement materials am ordei-ed each year. 

• A seasoned teacher team is dediciited to Montessori maintenance which avoids depending too much 
on change agents, outside consulUnts, and trainers who ai-e on-site for a limited i>eriod of time. 

MONTESSORI TEACHER GROWTH 

Montessori training provides a new conceptual base for orgiuiizing instniction and introducing new 
content. Continuing educjition is ixjquii-od and involves several areas of study, particularly for the elemen- 
tary level: 

University or museum courses in geography, geology; l)otiiny, ecolog>; natural history, anthro|>ologj; 
evolution, paleontologj'; and humanities, philosophy, the history of educiition, and msearch. 

Montessori in-service in classiwm management, proschool and element<U7 interface, obseraition, 
ci-ealive writing, inten)retive reading, music, ;u-t, implement<ition skills in practical life, i-eading, \\nnting» 
math, etc. Tliese in-senice progiiims aixj offered through national Montessori :issociations. 

ElemenUry Montessori teachei-s need to implement 0})en-end aroas of training by caching consens^as 
about: 1) providing chissiwms \\ith math problem sources, particuhu'ly cultural story i)roblems, 2) outdoor 
educiition, 3) literaturo study including the art of discussion, 4) integration of gi-ammar and creative witing, 
giiunmar sentences with sciences and social science topics, 5) advanced sentence analysis, 6) usjige 
giiimmju- in sjKJaking, 7) physics, 8) timing of materials - ui)per and lower elementary, 9) Americim history, 
10) great civiliziitions, 11) spelling i-ules, 12) vociibuhu-y skills, 13) cui-sive handwriting conventions 14) 
geometry e.xlensions, 15) diagnosis of si)ccial needs. Tliese aro iy\)\ci\\ ju-e:is whero txjachers am work in 
l)eer brainstonninggix)ups. 

Obseniitions of good classiwm models bring out peer discussion and comj)arison. 



LIMITING TEIXTBOOK ADOPTION 

Many times well trained Montessori teachei-s will shun wrkbooks, rcadei-s, and other te.xtbook 
sources. This is a i)ositive rosjwnse to training which focuses on the import<uice of teiicher generated math 
problem soui-ces mid exercises which aro gearod io the Montessori materials. Teachers ishould be encour- 
aged to onler a nd prepa re Montessori handT)Uide a nd nnpubl ished ymterials before they onlercom mercial 
soioxe materials wh ich may supplantmther than support tlie Montesson cuvricul uvu Limiting textlx)ok 
purchasing not only presences the Montessori progi^am, it cuts costs. 

It is ix)ssible, howver, to conceive of some croative uses for textbooks - pai ticularly to help pi-epm-e 
children over nine for different leaming fomats. Textbooks, especially if their formats help proparo the 
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children for mpetency-ba^ testing, can be cut up or indexed for their problem clusters and used on an 
indixidualized basi^. A textbook for e\*er>' child is not necessar>'; five or six books per dass will pro\ide 
problem sources for a sm^ group lesson or for indindualized Viork. Ideally several current textbooks 
should be available to chililren so that different formats and explications can be judged by the children as 
they Ui^e different textbooks. Total reliance* on textbooks and vvorkbooks, howwer, can displace Montessori, 
which has its outi especially designed curriculum support materials (see Qi^ter Tut) for a listing rf 
materials by subjeil areaX Some materials uill need to be handmade. 



Individualization of insiru^ion is based on the J>serv'ation that children learn at \'ar\Tng rates and is 
encouTdgetl by our social milieu that i^tresses indi\idual liberty" (Lewis)L The conventional material for 
individualize<i learning has been ""programmed leamii^" which is self-correcting, sequential, highly moc^va- 
tional. computerized, etc. The materials are attractively packaged with programmed cards proiiding such 
standardized activities as fill-in-the-blank. multiple choice, and, on occasion, playful grids. crosswOTd 
puzzles, etc. 

M()ntes«ori individualization not "programmed." This is readily perceptible to the novice when 
visiting an established Montessori class becaa^e there are varieties rf activities which are unique in the 
following vvws: 

Montessori materials have an open-ended quality with \i lous layers of exploration and meaning 
which cannot be captured by one-v%x>rd or mult^le choice answers. Children can use the materials in 
different ways in keeping with individual learning styles. For example, a child may need (or wish) to stay 
with the checkerboard verbalization «f multiplier functions rather than move to the golden bead frame, or 
the child can go to abstraction with the bead frame instead of the checkerboard. 

Montessori materials lead the child to discovery* at many levels, moving the child's activities from 
concrete to abstract |)assage:- "earned bv' watching the teacher's presentation. Then the child repeats the 
presentation, sometimes coaci>ed by the teacher The learning process involves human interaction and 
information exchange: setf-evauation, observation, goal orientation, control rf error, auxreptance of mis- 
takes, representation, etc. Rep-.-tition of activities is not prescribed, but rather is stimulated by the sensorial 
logic of the materials and the Jming of the teachers intervention- 

The materials provide an overview for the child* moving from the general to the specific in analyzed 
steps, introducing one difficulty at a time. 

The activities are reflective and intetpretive — there is not one right answer. In this way an emphasis 
can be placed on relationships between each exercise and extensions oS increasing complexity. 

The child's introduction to a new material is guided by the dynamic observation of the teacher in 
relation to the child's individual interaction with the '^prqiared'* environment. Progress is contingent 
on social and emotional behavior. Children teach each other and are observed accordingly 

Sequence is not rigidly controlled. Materials have parallel appli^-uions with the same concepts and 
skills. Therefore, the sequence of the materials to some degree relates to the perceived interest rfthe child 
and the Cscretion of the teacher. The sequence may be revised for each individual. 

Individualization also depends on the teacher's knowing each individual challenge that allows the child 
to broaden his experience without feeling either overe.xtended or underestimated. 

*'niis sectmi is derived in part from an article imtteyi by Lanv/ Leims eyititled, ''Indimdualized 
Imtrnctim — Is It Montessori? " 
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SUPERVISION AND ORGANIZATIOW 



IMPLEMENTMION 



MULTI.At;E GROUP DYNAMICS 



Multi-age groups (age:? ages 6-9, and ages 9-12) enhance the Munlessori d\Tianiics by the following: 

• Reducini: competition — A rariety of ages mean^ that chil(hien will be more likely to find peers 
among a nuxed group based on a \'ariety of sinrial, emotional, and intellectual levels not necessarily 
related to chrDnological age. 

• Broadening human perception — Where there diwrsity of ages, incidental perc-eption of chilfbx*n 
at different developmental stages provides the teacher and the children with a greater range of 
insight. 

• IVm-idin^ a social atmosphere — Children of different ages generally humanize each other m a 
caring and affectionate manner. The atmosphere is family, 

• Intensifying learning — The older children model learning for the >*ounger ones and may actively 
teach the younger children. By assuming leadership in teaching, their own learning is reinforceiL 



Although there is no established procediu^e for grouping children in multi-age elementar>^ group 
settings, it is dear that regrouping children from time to time can expand their social contacts and prevent 
segregation of abilities and beliaviors. Generally two kinds of grouping occur at the elementarj' level: 

A thiee<ycle approach with children strategically placed according to ability and mterest, but with 
basic curriculum presentations managed according to grade lev el. In other words, there is a first year cycle, 
a second year cyde, aiid a third year cycle. Althoi^ these divisions exist in planning, in actual practice it is 
important to smaller groups of children from dffierent levels which change daily or w^eekly based on 
interest and teacher discretion. 

The Great Lesison approach presents inspired Jessons to the whole class with the children doing 
independently inspired group and individual work derived from their interest in what has been presented in 
the great lessons. This j^plies to work which is greater than the normative levels rf work requbed by the 
district 

In most cases, the cycle-oriented ^proach is selected in the public sectorsince it can be more easily 
correlated to traditional ciuriculum objectives which are divided by grade. It is often easier to visualize 
multi-age group settings, especially in the context oi public schools, if one documents areas of curriculum 
presentations as part of annual cycles for each grade level. This does not exclude inspirational class-wide 
lessons or the Great Lesson or Key Lesson ^proaches which should be incorporated at the same time. 



In restructuring schools, the record keeping system must reflect the aims d the pedagogy: Patell 
suggests the following. 

• keep records of presentations and activities that have been introduced to the childish each week 

• keep a monthly or six-week diary on each child's social development 

• write up brief general notes on each child at the end rfevery term 

In the preschool, the fundamental approach to Montessori evaluation is observation. Patell writes: 

From the Montessori point of view; the purpose of observation could be thought of as the cornerstone of our 
wiork. Itisthe indispensible part which makes ourwwk come alive and beconiemeaningfo^ Itisatool which 
enables us to follow the child's spontaneous manifestations not with the aim of studying the psychology of the 
child, but in order to refine our own thinking and undersUmdingso as to be able to give the life of the child the 
help that it has the ight to receive. 

"^Special acknowledgment to Hilla Ritell, AMI Trabier Emeritus, Loyidmu Eyigland fo^ this seciioiL 



ELEMENTABY CLASS GROUPING 



OBSERWION, RECORD KEEPING, AND EVALUAnON* 



(Pkoetiix, 1989) 
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Atthe elemt'iitiin- k*\vl. i»l>SiT\-atii»n i)f raoh chiM i> a>mblne<l with iinli\i<lual ct)iifereiicv.s designtHl io 
jissl^t the chil<l in lxxt>niiiig a a»-i'\*alualt)r of hi.> or her lievelopnieni lx)ih aaidemii-ally and S4Kially. 
Montex^>ri rails fi)r the niiiking «)f a ^S4.ientific in>trument" that u)uld mea-^urv the •^psyeiiical manifesta- 
Uon> of the chihT ha.^*<l on the "ri'jH^titions of the aetitMis" and "the |K)l;iriziition v( diienUon^ ^ Sp(tn tan eons 
Acfirity, jx TM A cht<>ieal reit)rd-kt'e{)ing appnK'ch j.-nables the teacher io note jKittem.s <if inten'St ;in<l the 
ability t)f the thil< I lt>>^i>taiii inten*>t t>ee Ap|)i*ndiie> 12. IH. 17. and l^. this chapterl 

The m;iteri;d> h M the attention the child and n'pn'>4'nt the nR'an> by w hich the chiM r*in act u|>»n 
his envinmmert. When the child, in n's})i»n>e io the nuiterial. U*gin> to o>mvntrate. he is giving' his full 
attention to ;ui activity. He i> teaching hini>elf. 

Observation. ia'^i>t>. Patell. must U- done on the job. One niu>t gather <lata jiatiently ;uk1 objmively. 
reflect on infonruition pithere<l. and t;ike appn»pnate siep> upon ;irrivingat a oincla>i«>n. 

In buildini^ an uniler^^tandinjr •rf' the child. Patell imlieates that to judpi* the child is not the objective in 
the Monteroori cliUN>. 

In onler to bt* i^yective v\v sht aild noi onr iH'nvpth>n io bet*i«ne cli»uck*<l b\ |K'rs;>nal prt-ferfnces and 
prejudices, nor b\ personal exp€H'tation>. It is a mil sirugjrle v. hen one ls trying to be object i\*e not to allow 
pa^t experiences to o\^r?hadiAV the obsen^ition of the moment.-.A iiseful practical discipline for oneself 
while observing Ls to keep aw:ireness in the present — this simplabut effectiv e technique allows us to gather 
the necessary information without judging, assuming. labeUing situations or in(li\iduals or reacting to 
situations. 

The fundamental principle of Montessori ixKlagogj- then, is the Montessori attitude. The directress or 
director gains undei'Stiindingrf the child through a xratchful thoughtfulness. The directress then (rffers the 
child challenges with assurances of success. 

THE PRERARED ENTIRONMENT 

Montessori materialsdo not make a classroom a Montessori environment. Miss Patell. in examining the 
functions of the prepiu^l environment which n\vke possible \*alrd obsen^ations of the child, \>o$es the 
follo\\ing questions: 

Is the focus within the prefximl etwiwument on tlie desvelopment of the whole persomdity taking into 
account the child's physical, social, emotional, intellectual ;uid spiritual needs, or is it on gaining skills lUid 
acquiring knowle<lge? 

Do the children have the freedom to fulfill their de\ijlopmentaI needs? 

Are opjwrtnnities proWded whfch allow the gix)\\ing child to achieve succc*ssive levels of indeixjndence in 
thought imd in action? 

Does the environment :ifTord a place where the child can act for himself, direct liis or her owii life, and 
tliereby become conscious of hi;* or her own growing j)0wers and abiUties? 

-Are the children given theresiwnsibility to contribute to the care of the envii-onnient so that they feel a sense 
of belonging — a sense of self-wx)rth? 

Do the children have the opjwrtuniiy to acquiix* social skills through constant interaction witliin a commu- 
nity situation? 

An? we aware of the many facets of order that should be prex-alent within the prepared environment, 
including the directress who presents with exactitude? 

Do we keep in mind the principles of moving from simple to complex e.xi)eri'»nces with an added challenge at 
each sUige? 

In samm;iry Patell i^eminds us that: 

Tne materials are not intended just to provide instnictlon, they represent a means by which the 
children can act upon their environment. They are aids to the chil(lren*s self-construction. By rcsjwndlng to 
sensitive periods and tendencies, the niateriils provide the right stimuli in onler to aiptnrc the children's 
attention. 
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SUPERVISION AND ORGANIZATION 




CONFERENCES \Sl) \W)RK I)L\KIES^ 



When bejrinning a Xlontes^*)!! elemenUin- class, the tkiily journal or *"\\i>rk diar\ " kept hy 
each child makes the child a partner in his or her own asses^-^ment: this pn)cv>.-» helps the child 
assume a feelinjr of responsibility an« 1 » »\\iiership of hL? or her educat ion. 

The journal is simple lojr the the child's time ;unl activit ie> for the <lay It i> imjK)rt;uit that 
journals an* kept current and tbit the chil^ln^n are in the habit of usin^ them ttiily. This may 
require sche<luled times at the l)e0nning, such as before lunch mul before ;iftemt>on clisniis>;il for 
filling out the diar\; 

The jtmmal is used in a persi)iud conferemv l)et\veen child and teacher w hich takes place 
veekly or bi-weekly depending on the chil«l > nee<is. The child brings all \\x»rk done sincv the Uist 
conference. 

\i the conference the child dL<cusses \\i>rk that is completed an«l new directions for the 
future. The child may ret^uest presentation f«)r w hich he or she feels ready, and the timing of the 
presentations in the upcoming wveks is schediJed right onto the teachers planning .>Iuh*1>. If 
there has been u-ork in one or two particular -subjects, the child and the teacher may decide to 
schechile presentations in subjects which have been inactive. Also, pn)ducti\ity and work habits 
can be discussed. For example, when a child spends two hours (toing four multiplication problems, 
it ma}' mean that he needs to have the lesson repeated or that he needs help with nioti\iition, self- 
discipline, time management, and social life. 



Flindamental to Montessori curriculum implementation is the concept of normalization. 
Normalization is a process where a child moves from being undisciplined to self-disciplined, from 
disordered to ordered, from distracted to focused. The process occurs through repitition on some 
piece of work that captirates the child's attention and represents an •'inner change** which may 
take place quite suddenly and leads to deep concentration. Inner change refers to an impact on 
the child's whole aspect of behavior characterized by a senseof order, a love of wwk, profound 
focus, love rfsilence, WDrking alone, sublimation of the possessive instinct, power to act from real 
choice, obedience, independence, initiative, and cooperative learning all in the context freedom. 
Education is the means to normalization which implies "a harmonious growth of all potentialities 
rfthe child, mental and physicjj, according to the laws of his being^ (Montessori, 



WVitten reports to parents are a supplement, not a replacement for parent 'conferences. 
Written reix)rts communicate academic and classroom progress in the context d Montessori 
philosophy. They are important tools yet many Montessori progi-ams do not take the opportunity 
to educate pju^nts through the written reports. 

• More than half of the fifteen districts submitting used conx-entional re|)Oi*t cards to convey 
relative levels of succ»ess in Montessori curriculum. 

• Several progi-ams summiuized Montessori sequences of materials with checklists and 
coded entries. 

• Other re|)ort cards relied heavily on anecdotiil reports and blank areas for aciuleniic 
progress lists where Montessori pregi-amming could be represented. 

*Speci(il acknowledgonents to Diane Haldane, Greenfield Montessori School, Milmukee.Wsconsin and 
Phyllis Ihttish'Lcwis, Corte Madem, California for this section. 
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SUPERVISION AND ORGANIZATION 



IMPLEMENWION 



Althoujfh under ideal ein;umstances report canis should reflect charaeteristie> of the Montessori 
program, it is imperati\^, however, that they do not reflect itemization of program retjuirements that are not 
Montessori. A detailed listing of readinjr skill inventories, for example, would require that teachers report 
on ct>mponents no longer releN^ant to Montessori f)edagog\' thereby obstructing communication irf Mon- 
tessori siandanis *Lnd confusing parents. In such ca^^es import c*ards need to be modified. 

Parent conferences provide the best kind of reporting, focusing on individual learning styles, interests, 
5?tK'ial interaction, emotional gnnUh — in short, a wiell documented portnut irf the child's personality as a 
w hole, with learning <is but one facet erf* a total picture. 

Written reports are part a ct)mmunications tradition, and to ?<)me extent guarantee a minimum irf 
information to parents. Insofar as they incluiie jrrades or evaluative codes the\ are not in keeping with 
Montessori tenets which acknowledge that self-mot i\'at ion is lierived f mm the intrinsic nature i)f the child's 
\\i)rk and not from a system of re\rai*ds or penalties. 
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NfttlMMtioa 

SCOPE urn MQOHicg CTArr 

TOPIC ^ AGE 10 MATCTTAI^ 

III, Propftrtlftj j|ug|t2fiC Stud«at9 vUl b« abl«: 

To 3olT« first d«sr«« equatlODS 
in additiont subtractiont anil- 
tiplieation & dlTlsion 



TV. Mftaaur#Hi^nt Studants viXX b« able: 

To caXcuXata the 70luae of ¥oXuae Material 
rectanguXar prisos 

To aeasure the circuafereneef 
area & sectors of a circle 

To derlTe the formulas for 
Toluae calculations 



Y> Probl^a Solving Students vUl be able: 

To study special topics in 
science k geography 

To continue third lerel 
studT of; distance t Teloeitjt 
tiMf percent t interest 

To solve word probleas 
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Appendix 7: ''MontesMHri IVogram Cooitlinatmr/Resoiirce Teacher** - excenrted from the Montesmni 

Public Sch0mlCon9artiumR^m^ 

An experienced Mmtessori trained professional is essential to tkejbstering cf a mature MorUessori proffram, 
Montessori values and standards are maintained mth each succeeding generation of teacher by an 
QUih^rrUativeindividt^ 



MANAGEMENT 



MONTESSORI ACADEmC LEADERSHIP: 



Montessori Program 
Coordmator/ Resource 
Teacher 

(Adapted from Milwaukee Public School Job 
Description) 

The MPSC stresses the importance of a profes- 
shnafy trained Montessori supervisor. The 
Montessori Coordinator is directly responsit)fe 
to the principal. The t)asic function of the Montessori 
Coort^natoris to assist in the development coordina- 
tion andimplerrjentationofthepre-kindergarten 
through grade six Montessori program. It is recom- 
mended that the Montessori Coordinator have Mon- 
tessori training and experience at both the preschool 
and ^ementery levels. The major responsi)ilities of 
tNs position are to: 

• Assist in recruiting and hiring Montessori'trained 
teachers and assistants 

• Order materials 

• Establish and supervise Montessori classrooms 
including planning and recordkeeping 

• Develop and maintain parent education 

• Oversee the preparation of Montessori materials 

• Organize parent volunteers 

• Coordinate staff development activities with 
teachers and assistants in and out of the 
classroom 

• Plan and execute the creation of additional levels 
and components of the Montessori program 

• Complement the principal, elementary educa- 
tional administration, and central administration 
in the pursuit of the development and implement 
tatbn of the Montessori program 

• Maintain a flexible schedule capable of multiple 
task undertakings and spontaneous adjustments 
to circumstances as they arise 

• Remain available for a variety of short-term 
activities that may present themselves on a day- 
to-day basis 

• Attend conferences, )^orkshops, in-services, 
meetings or classes as needed to support the 
development of the Montessori program 



• Assist the principal in the preparation of penodtc 
reports on tfte development and implementation 
of the Montesson program 

• Draft correspondence to teachers, admin- 
istrators, parents or community, and proposals to 
foundations, as needed, to support the Mon- 
tessori program 

• Provide leadership and direction in regulariy 
scheduled staff meetings 

• Act as a liaskxi t)etween magnet school, public 
school, administrators, and community 
organizations 

• Devehp Montessori-specifk: evaluatk>n materials 
which also take into conskieration distrk:t evalua- 
tion criteria 



Montessori Resource 
Persons Recommended 
by the Consortiimi 

CM th« many knoMMgMbI* p«opl« in^lvtd in MomtMori 
public education. ttM folk)wing Montttsod tr«in«d p«opie h«v« 
agrMd to 9«rv» as MPSC raaouroa persona unm niora formal 
networking programs can be eataMiahed. ConMtt the directory 
for pi'one numbers and add r e a ae s . 

Paula Biwer — P^nctpal of MHcheU Monteaaori in 
Denver, Colorado. Sfie gained extenafva axperience in 
currk^tum coordination and devslopment while empkiyed 
by the Milwaukee Publk: Schools and is cufrenlly directing 
a research prpfect measuring, in particular, the impact of 
Monteseori on the family. 

David Kahn — Executive Director of the North Amerf' 
can Monteaaori TearhenT Aaeoctation and Project Director 
of the NAMTA Publk: School Study. Prtor to aasuming the 
leadership of MAMTA, he served twelve years aa a teach- 
ing principal at a targep private Montessori school. 

Jean K . MiUer, PhD. — Cu/riculum Coordinsior for 
Greenfield Monteaaori School in Milwaukea. Wisconsin, 
Jean has excellent understanding o< Monteaaori currtcu- 
lum as wan as a broad based education background with 
special SKpertise in Monteaaori music. 

Phyllis WUl!anu - Principal of r4orth Avondale School 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. Ms. WWiams haa been active in the 
Montessori publk: school education movement since 1973 
and has a sense of how to davaSop dynamk^ Monteasori 
p.-ogramming using parent reaources. 
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OBSERVATION FORM - EXTENT OF MODEL IMPLEMENTATION 
MONTESSORI PRESCHOOL 

Center Date Staff present 

Total Enrollment ~ Children present - V olunteers present 

weather 

MKtks auMkCTnasTzc ixtimt or zNPLiiinnATioir 

Comments 

Physical Environment Fully Implemented*FI 

FI 



Materials 


Aesthetic envirorment ! i 




Materials easily accessible to i i 




children 1 ! 




Materj als color-coded 1 1 




Materials organized in baskets, j 1 




boxes or on travs 1 i 




Materials not stacked 1 ' 1 




Materials visible where appropriate i t 




Amount of materials appropriate i ! 




for time of year i I 




Line on -the floor for movement i 1 




Materials, shelves dust* dirt free i 1 






Arrangement 


Environment ordered so children 1 1 




can participate in necessary 1 1 




CleaninQi straiqhtenina activities 1 1 




traffic pattern doesn't disrupt I i 




Children workina i 1 




Environmental design enhances 




self-control ( 1 




Individual tables/ruas for workinq I I 




Limited visual distractions on walls 1 ! 




at eve level of children 1 I 




Teacher can see over shelving ! 1 




APJPnoPriate tables/chairs* child-sized ! 




Safety Practices observed 1 I 




Room and materials organized b_y areas 1 




Outdoors utilized and Integrated | | 




into the dav 1 I 



AREAS CHARACTERISTIC EXTENT OF IMPLEMENTATION 

amount of different materials 

available In each area: exc^excesslve adq^adequate inc«lncomplete 

exc adq Inc comments 



practical life tilt 


sensprial i i i i 


math 
lanctuaqe 


1 1 1 1 
1 1 1 1 


bioloqv 


1 ! 1 1 


historv 


1 1 1 1 


qeoqraPhV 


- 111! 


art 1 1 1 1 


music 


fill 


non-Montessori 


1 1 1 1 



Materials Not In Use In Each Area 

practical life 

sensorial 



math 



language 



biology 



history 



geography 



art 
music 
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AREAS 


CHAPACTERISTIC EXTENT OF IMPLEMENTATION ' COMMENTS 




Fully Comments 




Implemented 


Children' s 


Children demonstrate care of 


sense of 


materi&ls I 1 


order 


Environment well-ordered at 1 1 




beginning of dav i 1 




Chairs pushed in when leaving 1 1 




tables 1 i 




Children clean up after themselves 1 I 


Collective 


Uninterrupted time allowed for t ! 


Grouping 


individual activities (3 hours) i I 




Large group activities appropriate \ i 




for developmental level of children I ! 




Large group activities of an ! 1 




appropriate time duration (5-15 min) i I 




Provision made for giving lessons 1 1 




without interruption | i 




Teacher able to work individually i i 




while managinq_whole^roup | | 




i i 

Large grouP activities: 1 | 




1 1 

Small group activities: | | 


Record 


Records document children's { [ 


keeping 


progress systematical Iv { j 




Lesson planning for individual j j 




children j j 




Lesson planning for developmental i j 




age groups j j 




Planning for periodic enrichment 1 I 




bv area j | 




Descriptive records: i 1 




checklist of activities bv children I 




anecdotal observation notes | . | 




observation graphs 1 | 







AREAS 



Degree of 
independence 
demonstrated 
by children 



CHARACTERISTIC 



Child/Child 
interaction 



Adult/Child 
Interaction 



EXTENT OF IMPLEMENTATION - COMMENTS 
Fully Comments 
Implemented 



Choose, use, return materials 1 i 


Fix mistakes, take care of 




problems on their own 




Use adults and children as 




resources 




Initiate activities 1 ( 


Select challenging work j j 


Degree of concentration 1 j 


Continues to work in 




teacher's absence 




Work without external 




rewards or praise 




routines reflect independence and 




integration of individual procedures 




snack 


toileting 


hand washing 


Children help each other I { 


Children teach each other 1 j 


Children work in commuuity 




atmosphere 




Social problems resolved mutually 




with consideration of individuals 




Respect shown for people, activities 




and propertv 




Adults encourage children to 




solve their own problems 




Eye -level contact used when 




speaking to one child 




Adults use guiet voices I | 


Adults initiate activity when neededl 1 


Adults speak to children 




personally and individually 




Adults provide and model lessons 




in qrace and courtesy 




Adults are able to observe the class! i 



iMPLEMENlmON 



OBSERVATION FORM - EXTENT OF MODEL IMPLEMENTATION 
MONTESSpRI ELEMENTARY 

Center^; - Date Staff present 

Total Enrollment Children present volunteers present 

weather 



FI * Fully Implemented Conunents 
FI 

Physical Shelving is clean and organized I t I 

Environment Key bookg are accessible for research I 

Timelines are available/displaved I !_ " I 

Cultural materials are prominent _ ! t i 

Academic areas are articulated. i ! ] i 

Group and individual work areas i t" i 

available I i I 

Non-Montessor 1 materials i 1 " ! 

few in number i I t 

Specialty subjects set up for I ! t 

child's independent use I i I 

Wall displays respectful 

of key suDiects i i 1 

Safety practices observed I I * _J ^ I 

Going out, presented i i ' ] "~ l 

Variety of problem sources ! i [ ^ 1 

Overview of class possible i 2 ' 

Group lesson table with blackboard \ i i 

Traffic ^pattern sensible t ] t ^ ] I 



Care of the Children put away their materials i t i 

Erviropment Envircnmert well ordered at ' T ' ' ' i 

beginning of day ^^^^^ ' i _ _ ' 

Children participate ir maintaining I I ~ ' ~ i 

the environment i i i 

Chiliren keep then work areas neat ~i '^^ 1 _ ~! 



ARIAS CBARACnuaSTXC IXTIMT OT ZMPLBOilXATXOM 

FI COMMENTS 

Child/Child Children help each other I I I 

Interaction C hildren are aware of ground rules I | ^ I 

Environment \s contention free I I 

Conflict Is resolv ed sensitively I j ( 

Children respect each others worJt 1 j. I 



Adult/Child Adult soun*:c out as a resource | | I 

Relationship Adult observes children solving j j j 

problems before interacting j j I 

Adult establishes eve contact t I 1 

Adult shows individual sensitivity I j I 

towards each child j j | 

Adult shows grace and courtesy | j ^ I 
Adult shows respect; | j I 
pg peeeds gentlv ^ I j I 



Group Group lesson^ are freguent I ^1 I 

Management Children were attentive and anlmat q\ j I 

Adult was insDiring I I { 

Adult was aware of group needs j I j 

Adult was aware of different levels ! I j 

Eve contact In lesson was good j j I 

RaPPOrt in lesson was good 1 I I 

Interruptions minimized | I 1 

Group lessons utilized j 1 1 

key materials | j | 

Children seemed engaged j j 
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CIMUlCTBiaSTZC 


DCTBVT or 


DVLimniTiaii 






11 


COMMENTS 


Independent 


Children seemed sjxe cf t*ieir 


j 1 


j 


Work 


choices 


i t 


1 




Children worked with a sense of 


, 1 






emoyment 








Work IS purposeful, detailed, and 


I 






accurate 


1 


! 




Children work without direct 




' 




adult supe:vision 


■ i 






Children initiate work 




1 




Children help uAch other 


' 






Children work together keeping 








socializinQ m moderation 


j 


1 




Children show, sustained 




... 




concentraticn 




1 


Record 


Records kept which document 


[ ; 


I 


keeping 


children' S' progress 


[ I 


1 




Lesson planning is evident for 


1 1 






vearj w^ek, dav 


1 1 




IcBplemen- 


Aae of child entering 


j 1 




tation 


Consistency of attendance 


j 1 




Difficulties 


Training of the teacher 








Willingness of the teacher 








to do Montessorl 








Lenotft of school vear 








Lengt;h of school dav 


{ 






Protection of work cvcle 
















Barkground of children 







AKXXS 


cuouucTuastxc bxtsmt or zMruDaiiTATZOii 

Amount of Different Materials 

Available in Each Area: Axc-excessive ada-adeouate inc«inco»DletG 

exc adq inc corjnents 
math 1 1 1 1 




lanauaao 1 1 1 1 




b<ologv 1 1 1 1 




hlstorv 1 1 t 1 




qeoaraohv 1 1 1 i 




art 1 1 ! 1 




music 1 1 1 1 




non-Montessori 1 1 1 1 




!4aterials Mot in Use in Each Area 




r5ath 




lanauage 




biologv 




hlstorv 




geography 




art 




RUSiC 




non-Montessorl 
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Checklbl for Functiooal lodcpendcncc 

TWCUMCta Maatfc; 
The Morvtof 

□in the (<r»onal frectini lo ihe guide. 

□in chanfing zr^ ii«ri|mf up cioihing (wraps, aprons, etc ). 

□in puitinf awa> personal articles neatly 

Cin cleaning and beautifying his ov^n work area 
Ouriai ik9 Work Period: 

□the sequence of using a chair and replacing ii. 

□the sequence of using a rug properly 

□using the special inieresi table (or naturr table) 

□an identifiable work pattern for at least the first 45 minutes of the da> 
WallUag OS lU Um: 

Din taking off and puiitn.'; on shoes (except for bows) 

□in watching from the designated place and coming to walk according to your 
signals. 

□in preparing and arranging the space for the exercise 
SUeace Ejicrciict: 

□f I silting silently and without tension. 

□l2 concentrating on distant sounds. 

□l3 concentrating on particular nearby sounds 

□14 concentrating on hearing his own name 
Daily Ufeoftbc Gro«p: 

□snack lime. 

□lunch time 

□nap time. 

□using the bathroom 
The Aftervo^ Departure: 

□tn strajghtentng the objects on one shelf. 

□in searching the floor for foreign objects. 

□in straightening out one's own clothing 

□in arranging hair neatly. 

Gin checking for clean hands ar d face. 

□in carrying articles properly (scraps, books* papers, etc ) 

□in putting on wraps. 

□in personal good*bye to the guide. 

At first the children are dependent on you for many of these things Our manner 
of showing them how to do it gives the possibility for you to be less active as the 
children take over more and more. 

If freedom is to be learned, the guidance is indirect through pucing limits and re* 
presenting whenever necessar> 
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lnctMi rVaw 

NckU 
Hook «rf Ey« 

Ucmg 

S«f*tr Pin 
Uiahiftt Rud* 



Poli^mt ! 
Foldlnt 

Flower ArrasflBf 







Solid Cyliaters 
12 3 4 






Plak T<w»r 






lr«^ Suir 






Color loiw* 1 2 3 






To«ch Toblots 






Fabrics 






GcoMcrlc Cakiaoc 
12 3 4 5 6 
Cor4» 






GcoMtrlc Soltte 






Sort log 






N^tory lot 


1 




Boric Xokloto 


1 




Tberoic Totlots 


1 




Samni Bozos 


! 




BclU 

■otchisg 
tro4i>g 


i 
1 


! 


BiMMlol Cobo 

( 

1 





<ioMp>por Uttoro 
kloao^troc 

« O « • J s 



Cloto 
ColorW Cloto 
















3*-4i 




Practical Life 








LaatoMo 








Cat* of Eotrirontnt 




Tasting 
Swlliag 
Botany Cabinet 


» 


Sandpaper Letters 
abcdefgbij 
klaaopqrst 
u V w X y s 




1 nmUr Mod* 

Sandpaper ihvbers 

; I 2-3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 




Care of Self, Other* 




TriooKial Cube 
Constructive TriaagL 
1 2 3 4 5 

Knobltss Cylinders 


s 


Nrtal laaetr 
12 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Noveble Alphabet 




lods and Cards 
Spindle Boxes 
Cards and Coonters 
Ncaory Caae 




Culturol 




I 2 3 

Super-iapooad 
Gcoaetric Fi gores 

Language 




Phonetic Object Gaae 
Phonograa* 




Deciml Systcs: beads 
cards 

Foraation of noMbers j 
Teae Beads 


Cootloent Naps 

•ens. long. 
Sorth Aaorlca 
SovUi JUwrlcs 
Africa 
Europe 
Asia 








Puule Vords 




Teen Board 
Beads and Board 
Ten Board 4 Beads 




Folders 
















Flags 
















Zoology aad Botany 
















Cards 




Caws 

Mils 




Vritiag: 
Qialkboarda 

Pmcil 









Senior. *1 




: *^»'7S3 ins 




- 5* 






































- Vrs 


















. 






























- ^vt- 










- T^rtT r 






























* V 
















































ir > • : ; »' r N 




























































































<!• *- 








* r J f. r ♦ 










i 




























** • k, Am . ,s ^ 












- a " ^ J 


























































































J 
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Ur. Mf«im« 0 Nn wtM Ily ^ 



CMMctt ac to k- 




«r««» MM story. 

MM . Mtf T 



to! I pZ 

ev4 w%rH j 



pwtto MTU 

•kjKl to! 2 



- CMlrHtln I* 4l9CM«lM_ 















Meal ai^IlM ftmm 





























CMMMMl-ffeTMM/smlWKM 
I KllM 



fkttM . 

pMtrir 



■■lfl»t«__ 



K«<l(**/cMHMrallvt/ 
fMtrtiUvt 
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Mm. 



lUnKflAnCS KCM 



MIMNCfNIi f9 MHIUnM 
Mm rate 



1 1 niKni 



MfRVKVW IKBASi TINSTSfllt, , 

l1r»i>illM I* I. !• IM. I— I I 











r«nHlh 






t '>iHli H 





ttrM«i::4MMr_ 

LNKAR CQMrM 



^r»MMilkttl«_ 
Ftoftr cterU' 



i 



g 



a 



X3 



Ck«rl4toi 
OMHSlM 


rlMI 

It af Mck« 








i 







ilktoU- 



LMff 



MSSMI rWAIVS AISIRACrNM 



liilr«*KllM to p«^_ 

WwllMllt 



MraMlMtop 



DMfliM wWk *Kl« Mtf r«»n 



ffrt rt lw w : 



JZ] 



S«Mr«llM (mm i mw l Mto rtl 

WHIpl k HlM ttrmltm m vtolt m ] 
•Mi lM IfracllM ■ vtato M ) 



IS 















taam 

















































MCMUrlr 

























LMi HOminC riMMS: 


















»riHMplii 






























— * 






























^^^^ 




































til— lrtM|li 












rtiM M#i< Irlwifa 






^^J^^^ ^^^^^ i»4^B^A 







MmNCUIIM CAMPS. 



Mrts tr • IrtaHlt- 
parts tf a circit 



CONSTMCTtVI IMA 



Ic 


mr mm ^^^mh 
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Excerpted from SPOHTAHEOUS ACTIVITY XW EDUCATIOH 
by Maria Monteaaori 





<)iif—cmc%. \/ \ T \T 

Chart 1 Page 100 

IfVa op -.w^ 

Chart 2 Page 108 

C of0urt / ' 

Lij^y^ ^ 

Chart 3 ?age 103 

^ .^^^^ Uoz/%A h'cin : h »k t 

Chart U Page 106 

ERIC 



O 
o 



o 
o 





30 J-aS ^^-l- ^'J"^ 



o 






ERIC 



IMPLEMENTmON 



Om imm pkm 9k$9t - t/iU4d md wiS^iiiidM^ Ummpr ^ whoU This takm aboiu 15 hours each vmkend, 

" " ■ . ... ^studenU lift a MofUeMBori 

iff lo pme n t of a suitable 
to dev be and mitotttki a reconB(ee|rinf syst'-n; 




iSlM mm «cUMCi an wmttf mamm ef one lMehcr% 
undertake ti 



yiteiHiTtettdatdnifaHidwilecliona 
tb her pNMFidiilP a genuine MonteoKNi cnvfaoM 



LESSON FLAN SHEST 



ADRIEl 



AjL^UUi fu^^juU Utf^<J^ 



AUSON 



JEREMT ^ 

ctuu^y^ t A 4a.u A^A^W -tiu.adM, 



CHRISrOFHSR 



DERHC 

Ai4«4i4v ^(^tiA'ft^ AJti^A^OX 




4Uv U4Jl6«^n<fw 



EMIU 



^t4uu^ y^^Uy 



JENNY 



JOBT 



MICHELLE 




^\/4MU^ £Mtw <t»^ 



JOSEHI 



lie4u^4» y ^< 4l r < Z»^^<,c» 




iu:ndall 




fit- - 



IISTIE 



NEKU 



NIKXAI 



SHARITA 
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THOMAS 




GABRIEL 



MICHAEL 



JASON 



MICHAEL 




JASON ^ '^'^ 



MICHAEL 




YVOl 



ERIC 
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JtUU^tlii/^ Uj^*^" '''' 



f^i. i^Ar f.(c^ 




NAME aAymjj^nGL 




















IIOLOCY 


Ni;sic 


























o 

ERIC 



lOMO'lO'.U/ 

WiJcr\ .u>t^ pif'^ll^ 



,.^tp^^^<.^^,tj^^\ p : 3/ - ///OS 
er|c ^ 



Saixis Monlessori School Pupl Pit^^ 




Sands Montessori Schod Pupl Pit)^^ 



4 





1 • > ! • 


ft#i^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ j^^i^^^i-^^^ 










UiiWn«MM( *liHM Bi tea** «n« •« »'ir««i —1^1 
» aM W( MP* %* *«»«ia> tf^ 










T:33flBtWMJWT*«ir 










< «n MMMlB t|^«* «i«M4« ft <• • 

LM«f Ml*.*— W »i«n ««• "Wi. to 










^«<%k««M «t « kMS i< «^M« IMMil ttfim^nf »**• « 












*^«C4KM §M« 

Kk«km tniri mAvS 

ftMVt H^mf M*«V teA««<f 












)AeM4 (MfXt |» M WiMI M tMpfM* i« MM>« 

»* M* •MpBCt k» ««• M« mt^t^^ 0 •« •CAoU 




1 

i 






C«> ««« M« ««a*M«M»i 



mm 



4 
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New Orleans Public Schools 



Audubon Montessori School 

It -If 

LOWER EUMCNTAIIV PROGRESS REPORT 

STUDENT GRADE . 



TEACHER . 



TO PARENTS OR GUARDIANS: 

The tMchers and the principal of this school, and all the other School 
District personnel wortiing to help your child learn, have a single goal that 
your child sticceed in school now to prepare fo*' success in later lifa Your 
child will succeed tf you share in the goal of your chiKfs success 

I have asked you to come to the school to pick up your child's report card 
I have done this to give you a chance to discuss with your child's teachers 
how you and they can t>es^work together so ttiat your child win succeed 

I hops you will continue fy be involved in your child's education The 
home and the school working together is the best guarantee of your child's 
success, 



ERIC 



Everett J Williams 
Supenntendent 



RECORD OF ATTBmANCC 

1 2 3 4 Tow 

[tays Present I ' ' ' ' | 

oays Abt*!! i — — ' — \ — i 1 

Tmies Tafdy i * 1 ' T ^ 

j 1 i I 5 

EV AUIATION KEY: 

« 'niroduc«ory pceaenlation X having difficulty /mahmg progrm 
♦ has mastered ttM« skiH - has Olficutty complttmg aswgnmtm s 

A Wanii space mdicam mts 9km was not addrMsed this term 





1 


2 


3 


4 




eKKfc wMh Mom— lion maionoi* 
AipViabtt sounds 


1 i 


♦ 

\ i 


Long voMis snd pHonoQrams 




1 

' — i — i 


i 


5*^***^^!'" r~ 

Synonj^wSi hononyMS. wNonyms 




L_ J , 


\ 

1 




; r 


1 

f 


PrsAaas tuffiaas me roof word* 


i . 


r 


! 


Punduolion 






i 


GraiMMf boMs 


1 

— i — ' 






Ssnisnctt snifyws 




J 




SfciM OsirtilOSi^SnV 
Cocdinseon foe pnni isltofs 


1 — ^ — ' 


i 


CufSn'O iMn^i^tfin^ 








Soundins mm tnort vomI wofdi 








BwldinQ lony wofds 


— 1 




! 1 

i 


Phonoec (VsdHiQ 




1 1 




PSfts of tpndi 








Uso of Ihs dictionary 








CfvaevO wnSnf snd compoortion 








SufMnary snd booti rspons 


I — 1 






SpsMino and dictation 




■ 




Aaadme compfatianaNin 


! 1 i 1 



12 3 4 



MATHOIATICS 



Woft with Mommon maitnM ! 
Sialic addMion «im pofdan bMds ' 


1 

: 


J 1 
1 


OynafiHC addilion mtli QOkttn fata<n | 






Static multiptocalKm with goNlan baads 






\ 


Dynamic multiphcabon with goldtn baads 








Stahc tubtracbon with goklan baada 




! \ 1 


DynamK subtraction with goidan baads | 




' \ i 


Static dmsion with gotdan baads 


t 


j i 


Dynanw: division with goldan baads 


T ' 


t ' 


" \ ] 


Short chains 










Long chains 








\ 1 


Multipiaa and divtaors with pags 










Tha chackar board 








' 


Tha long baad fra>na 




' 1 1 


r * 


Tha b*q bank gama 




1 


' > 


Tha t^oMan baad tram* 








i 


Long division with baad matanai 








Fraction aqiNvalants 




: I ' 


Simp4a oparahons with fractions 


k « 


■ ^ \ 1 


Comptax oparatiorfs wttti fractions 


' ■ 

. 1 


■ — — ! — ! 


Powars with baad s<HJir«s and cubes 




' ^ 1 1 


Products of bmomiats 


II' 


A)gabra 






Work wittKHit Montessort matanats 
Mamorization of addition combinations 






1 


Mamonzation of mumplication combinations ' 


■ ^ 1 


' 1 


Mamorization of subtraction combinations 






' 1 


Uemofiza(k>n of division combinations 






1 


Larga additions with carrying 






f 


Larga multiplications 


1 

■ \ 1 


— 1 

' ^ 



Lsfga subtractions 



Long division 



Skip counting 



Joncapt of multiple \ 


* < 


Concapt of d»vtsor 




■ 1 1 




Lowast Common Multipit 






. 1 


Higf>aat Common Divisor 






i 1 


1 Ktion aquivalant 


1 


i 


■ 1 


npfa oparations with tractions 




^ 4 . 

! 




i^p^ impfaji operations with fractions 




■ 1 



Periods 
t 2 3 4 



Powars 




. i i 


Binomiai (^Mrations 






CoTKept of square root 






problem solving 










\ ^ 5 

> ^ 1 i 


Time 




. L- J ; 


Measurement 




1 i 



Periods 
12 3 4 



ocOMcnnr 



Work with Montesson materials t 
The geometry cab net 


First sartas of construct tnangles 








Types of Hnes with box of sticks 


1 




1 


Types of angles with box of sticks 





Complete classificahon of tnangles [ [ 


1 ' 


Polygons with the box of sticks ! ' 


. 


The Montaason protractor ' > ^ I 


Second series of constructive tnengles 1 ^ : ' 


Sensorial work with areas t | i * 


The clasaihad nomartclatures of geometry ^ ^ ! ! 


Work without Montesson materials 
Identification of gaometnc shapes 








Classificstion of lines 


L 


I" f 1 


* 


Classification of «>gles 




\~ 1 ' 


1 \ 


Classification of tnangles 





1 ^ , 


\ ' 


Nomenclature of ttte p<Mygon 








Measuring angles 


r 1 


\ 




Study of equivalerice 


\ < 


[ \ ' 




Study of Similarity 





^ \ ' 




Study of cortgruency 




f \ ' 




Computation of araas 




^ f ^ 

! 





toaAL tTuom 



Work with Monlasiori materials 
Classified nomenclature of geography 








Puzzle mapa study of countries 






, — ^ 



tOCUO. tTUOUS COMTmUCD 1 


2 


3 


4 


Puzz»« map* c«p<Uri« 










.Puz2t* map* ftagt 










Th« charts FundafnenUi oMdt of man 










Th« history of th« nwd$ of man 










Timalina of davalopmani of lifa 










Work without Montassori malafials 
Mamortzaiion of map* ot confinants 










Countriat 










Capttala 










F)a9s 










HtMory of davatopmant ot lita 










HiMory of devatopfnant ol man 










History of ona's country 











Worti with Monlaasori matartals 
Botany f>omanciatura 










Zoology nomancialura 










tnvartabrstat arxj vartabratas 










ArHmal ciataification 










Worit wMhout Montassori matanait 
Qasaification of rochi 










Ctaaaificatton of plints 










Claeaification of ammatt 










Scianca axparimanfs 










phemch 




















Mtmc 










rnVMCAL IDUCATIOM 






i 



•IHAVtOM, ATTITUDIS AND SOCIAL INTEIIACnON 
ioalMaMen Kay- 

X vary w—k - having difficulty i^akmg prograss 



K Strong 



Panods 

2 3 



ERIC 



Followa diraclions 






1 




Movaa with purpoaa 










Works indapandantly 










Attantion ipan 










Complataa work 










Altonftva <n group iassont 










) Itiva rasponsa to raquaats 











12 3 4 



Works without disturt»ing 








1 


SaH-motlv«tad 










Chooaaa chalianging work 










Works for own anfoymant 










Raapacts proparty of othars 








\ 

\ 


Naatnaaa and ordar 








1 



AOOmONAL COMMIMTt: 



ffapofi Cartf Oatoe: 



. It racommandad for grada for 



. school yaar 



Taachar's Signatuta 



Principars Signalura 



New Orleans Public Schools 



Audubon MonteMori School 

42l0roadway 

N«w OrtMM, Loulsim 70111 

It -It 

UPPER ELEMENTARY PROGRESS REPORT 

STUDENT . jRADE 

TEACHER 



TO PARENTS OR GUARDIANS: 

The teachers and the principal of this school, and all the other School 
District personnel working to help your child learn, have a single goal that 
your Child succeed tn school now to prepare for success in later life Your 
child will succeed if you share in the goat of your child's success 

I have asked you to come to the school to piCk up your child's report card 
I have done this to 9ivo you a chance to discuss with your child's teachers 
how you and they can best work toget.ier so that your child will succeed 

i hop« you will continue to be involved in your child's education The 
home and the school working together is the best guarantee of your child's 



ERIC 



Everett J Williams 
Superintendent 



RECORD OF ATTENDANCE 

P«nodt 

1 2 3 4 Total 



EVALUATION KEY: 

* introductory presentation X having difficulty / making progress 

* has mastered this skill — has difficulty completing assignments 
A blank Space indicates this skill was not addressed this term 

Pertodi 





1 


2 


3 


4 


LANOUAOf 


lA^orfc w>ih MontMSori mai«r>ali 
word study 










Eierciiet of logtc«l aor«*in«nt 


— 








Grammar analytit witt\ grammar boias 








S«nt«rK« analytic | 


\ 1 




Skill Ov*lopm«nl 
Har>d writing 




1 

\ 


— 1 


Oicftonary 








Compoiitlor^ 






r 


r j 


Punctuation 


1 


1 1 






Spelling 


1 j 


1 , 






Pans of ip««ctt 










Otaarammtna 


I ; 





Raadtr^ 



COMMfNTt 



Days Present 
Dayl Absent 
Tinges Tardy 



MATHEMATlCt 



Worti wrtth Morttataort i>«atarials | ! 

Addition ; , 



1 ♦ 

Multiplication 1 




\ — 1 


Subtraction j | 


- 


— 1 

J 



periods 
12 3 4 



Oivitton 


i 


— r T I 

' i — \ 1 


Muitip4M ind factors ^ 


^ ; ^ 1 


Pnm« NumtMfS 




fraction Equivai«ncts 


i 




Opartiiont w«th tr actions ^ I | | 


Compitx oparations wnh tractions , . i . ! 


Sinomiais and Poiynomtais 


1 




• \ 


Study of powtrs with baads 




Square root with goidan 




^ ^ j 


Squara root with pays 






Study ot dacimais 




•— 


T 


Tf>a fnatric lysiam 




1 


i 1 ^ 


Atgabra ' 






-H 


TrigonoTiatry 


^ , 


1 




Calculus 




t—- 




Worli without Moniasorn mater i alt ' ' 

Addition with carrying | ! _ . 


MuMiptication with carrying 








Subtraction with tX}rrowing 








Long diviston with ona digit 








lonQ division w«th two digits 






Long d*vtston with thraa digits 








Lowest common multiple 








High«at common divisor 








Fraction equivalences 








Operations with fractions 








Binomials and Polynomials 








Computation of powers 






4_ ^ , 


Square root 






_„ _j — 


AlgetKaic equations 








Decimals 


1 






Cubing 








Computation of percentage 








Computation of average 








Ratio and proportions 








Problem Solving 








COMMENTS „ 

















22il 



Periods 

? 3 



OfOMITIIY 


Worli with Montesaori materials i ! ^ 
Protractor i j 


Stud" of perimeters ; " 






Secood aertet of consliuciive triangles 


J T r- 

> 1 i 






Theorwma of ivhaooru artd Euclid 


1 \ — r~ 






Sox of small cubea 








Yailow material for the siutfy of volume 


h — \ h-- 






work wttfKKH filonteaaori Materials 
Meaaunng angtaa 


f — i — ^ — 


-H 

-f- 




Cortatruction of fiQurea with e compass 




1 


Study of equivatefKe 








Study of atmilartty 








Study of congruency 


t 

.._ ■■ _i. 







SOaAL STUOWS 



Work wtth Monteaaofi mateiiais' 
Geoyphy cabint 

Ctaaaiftad r»omfKlature of peo a^aphy 

Timeiirw of life history 

Timeiirw of man s history 

Timelifw of civiltiatiQfts 

History of Ofy .5 country 

History of one's state 

Socio-ecof*omic geog raphy 

SCitWCt 

Botany 






^-"1 — \ 










I I 1 






" \ \ 1 






' 1 







» i \ * 

, ,i 1 „^ 




I — — J 


I L . ,i .J 



Phyaics | 


— T (■ 1 


Scientific inquiry 






PNIMCN 


h 1 

1 , 




ANT 






MUSIC 




1 ^ ^ ^ 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 







SEHAVION. ATTITUOE^ AND SOCIAL INTENACTION 
EwalyMaw Her 

X vMy weak having difficulty t^making progress ^Strong 

Periods 



Follow s dire ctions 
Moves with purpose 
Works independently 



Ah m 
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atarv ariMar 
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Haas* a mtMry 
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af Itarv araaaar 
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totra*wllaa MB VII Al 
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y-laa^ 

y-a-^ — 

tolATMl rWf. 

can^aaatf vartfa 

> a I. iMl 
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aytallfaa la wlllaf* 

ly»at 

fattaraa 

mUUMCIlflRL. 

iBtraJKllaa (SI Vlll A> 
nilar taaaa 




SlaMlar. atarai faaiar 
Clatitfkatlaa af aawn 

caarral^atalrart 
■atarlal-callacllwa 




ayaitalltaa U «rlllaf« 
ly»aa 

fallBMB 
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lalraJacll.. CM IK A 1 
Hilar taaaa 




aullly <tal.>.rllM 

aaaa claasincatiaa ctart 

ADJECTIVES 

lalrateUaa fM ill A1 




aywiaallMa im wrIUafa 
fallaraa 










prmmmmk Imu 
faal taaaa 






avabaliiaa la wlltof* 
aail Itva /< aaip arathw/ 
Mparltttva (nilar kaati F, C) 




alranf 1 waak varAa 
falflpa laMM 
MBlllary warta 






paaaMahf* 
aMaatll^hM 




araaaat partmct 
fatl parfarl 
ra&ara ^facl 






latarrafatliM 
aaaaaatyttw 

^•lll.lllM 

claaainrallaa rtarl. 




ca^laaan warka 

Kaaaaa ctart . 

aaiHtaUc farai' 

wlll/aAall 






tatra^KUaa iSM IV Al 
nilar hMM 




waaltf/ataaM 
laaicaLhra Ma4 

ha^araUva *aaa 
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mSrOltV AMP Bf SIAIICM 



LOtlCAL AMAirSIS. 



SKILLS ran BtgAHCHIHC. 
parts tf vkMi 



IktSM 



•att Uktof 



•lmaiMC»/ytir ^•kt_ 



pre 'tlpM^t leal farm 



«aval af Uw EafHife al*lM*al 

<t » a l aa*tat af tlktr aipKa*als_ 

twifiiataa «IU aa alplMkats 

rarma »t writiaf 

lafl U r»flM 



vfftkal 



lafl ta rlikt & riikt la lafL. 

•ritlaf Nat lamaatB 

•ikat ta wrlta aa 



#tva > a»a n at af Um EafJIth iaaf afa 

<tvalafa n at af aUar la»t— f aa 

ralatlaMM»t awaai laaf 
prt«clpla lanfaat* fraa»r 

Mitary af lltar atara 
arat IraMtiaat 

■lary tallara_^. 



alaiara (Ira«*a4ars, ate )~ 
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HISIQ PT Of LAIWU Arf 

Ciiwiat tm cMUf aiflarallaa af Um Mtlary 
af lyaiM lanfaafa 



sinPLiJUiuiicis 

pratfkala. M»Jacl. tflraci akJacL. 



a#var#lal aataMlaat— 
illrlMlva 



aaalyala tfcart A 

arraws w/a taatllaM , 

Iransitiva-iatraatillvt^^. 

vtrkal & aaatlaal pratflcata 

tlll^llcal atataiKas « 

saalavca tritr (tflract & ia^tract).^. 

Kl(v«. MMlva. rtflaalva 



COtl PttK SINT EWas. 
ctaaia kai I 



□ 



atfvarMal ctaaaai^ 



•kjaci clamaa — 
SMkJact claatas- 



aaalya Is cltarl •_ 
claaM Ml 2 



cii n »a< & caMflaa saalaacat— 

tefrata af <>pa><aal claviai 

aaalyslt chart C 



carralaUva MAlaacas^ 
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fraaMMT 
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tlyla aptraprlata la tlia »a*JacL_ 

Eaaaaara ta Mffaraat alylat 

taacMr raa4l*« 



Sya*all2a. ca<a»ara & caalraal mm 
ava writiaf 



aUtart' wrillaft- 
7 tfirraraM aatJM 
praaa k Htlry- 



tfa«crl»tl«a & actlaa «r||ia| 

Mffaraat MtMfM af aaa aatlMr, 



tttOWHIIfllff 5Tm. 

kUlarlcal Rctlaa 

aciaaca fkltaa 



raallflllc ricllan- 



ralalaa alylt ta klttarlcal pff4%^ 



nATMinAriCS RECOMD UEPHM - ELCmNIAftV 
KCV Mra*Ka4 IZ] Warta4 «IU laMnaiaaftty IS3 



CAUVWOiK COMfHS. 
PMPCSTtf S. Mimi RATKM 
Wi K an Mararc M cai Mlartai 
caacraia faaailttoa 



CaaMMUUva & Watrltoifva Lawa far 

rMU»llcaUaa 

a Witt I «ilt ■■■liri iUi. M\ 

laTatMikya-IMfH lawlir (S«3kJ. 



K ar a MM ky a aaa (4*3MS«SL- 
aapwili Ula aiaitlia & wartlH 

MKpar 

I afa 



^raaUr ttM«»lta 



aa panr wfU 3 «fflt ■ 

(2Mal«2) 

rMllplaa- 

caacaM & laafMt*. 

wiUt I 4lfit aaHira 

vlUt3«|fltMMMr«(l3. 

■Mlil^laa aa 



■ aMltlplas 



I MMkar p9r $ 



Mara Itaa t aaMkar ptr mmt- 

raiaardi aa l aMttltla 

takia* A. I 



laMa C/caaca»( af prhM 
faclari 
caaca»l 4 laafliMfa Ui 
prhaa faclarft: 



itMtltIa 
caacayt & aal«tla«_ 



Mthif trim raciart ta riatf L C J1 , 
Craatast Caaaaaa f actar — . 



OlvltlkllHy 
ky 2, 



ky 2S_ 
ky < — 
ky 8 — 
ky S — 
•V 9_ 
ky ll_- 



Wttary 

nalric «ysla« kaaU aslls af 



BMlrIc praflaat wllk yallaw 



Otkar aaiU af BMawN 
Ua«aralara 

CalsMn- 



«aartar pfL^ 
aaartar tt 

niac 



«Maay ckMO caaalry 
Mlar 



Mvlalaat af UM «allar_ 



aialUtlaa af Um 4allar- 
war4 praMa 
atfcar caaatrlai— 



ca«v«r«laa_ 
Eaf llik Bwaaorat 



Il«8l4 valai 
walfkl^ 



Caavaralaa - Eafllsk U aalrk 4 
BMirk la Eafllsk 



AMitlaa 
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OPfiATtONS- nilSTWMK 
vtrMlty 



I wit rrmt 

MwM-cMcsl MlM-lal 



writtaif iMWir wly 



riftl U94 trwm- 



Mr«*KtlM U kMr«_ 



Mrfltaif priAlMi fc «nwtr_ 
Wrilhifl all 



CrMi MrtlKMkatlt 



«rlt« «MU««t fc r— iil>4>f 

writ* hrt f i<t«t« rMMta^trt. 
wrIU til 



DMt^ Willi llMV |MM 



Mitaf fMMMtf k fifsrts 



CMCfti fc MUtiM •! C«*t« 

UUI tMHMf leal vtiM* «r ^yrMiM 



OHfltlwi $ *t m* Cwt 

v»M» IHMU tf M«Url«l«. 

5«MrKtiM w/mtttnti tntmi 
wtWm llMtti tf Mtoftal*. 



fey • flraclM- 



DMtiM af wkala aankar ky rractia»- 
O^araUaM. TMr4 Caaai 
nalllfllcaUaB af ttuUm »y fractlaa 



wilM* Nana af iMUrialt 

war M f lawartfa iMractla«_ 
Divlala* af rracUa* ky fractias 



i^rraraal iai f lailin witMa 
IMU af BMUrlalt 



varihif lawaNt «Htf acUaa- 
Wir< praMam 

fracllwi clMrla 



DaclMl Fracll«M 



prtMMaUa* af «a«illly_ 
syaMI wiu «aairtiiy 



ranMtlaa k rtaita« w/lactaMt M 
cMnrtrsIa* af ciwn fracllMn 

U <actaMl rracUaat. 

OparallwM Stasia Caaat 

•mum 



MMracllaa- 



kwlxaalsl 

caauaitUUvt_ 



awMTkal 4ac«Mialal^ 
tawar ef Jawtis 



•aaratlaM wllk aavars 



MlllflkaUaa ky a a 
Av4ti«i ky a aMI 



niilll*lkaUaa. cairtlaM4, 

ky a iaclMl laat Umk a aalL.. 



wlU tto tfactaMl (iaciartoartf 
ia(ra*KUaa wlU fall MMm_ 
a«ta« Um iachMl ckaaartoar« 



OpariiiMM rirat Cmm 

aMlliaa w/UM <iaiwl— Urs- 
MktfacUM w/MM 4aM«i|«tt« 
■MlllailcsllM tr rraclka ky 
wkala BiHf 



akstraclla* af Um r«lt_ 
DtvtilM. ca«llMa4- 

a Mviaar as a <ackMi fracllaa. 

•kttracllM af Um rait, 
frrtctt 



«vltlaa af fractlM ky wkala 



I ar « ky tawari sf I0_ 
ralaihrt al/a af Urm w^ 
■Mlltalytaf 



rtUiiva %*m af Uran arkaa 
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t)parilia>i CaaUaaatf 



Trt f arwatlaa af a S«aart 



^a-atef trmt asa aaaari U aaatkir 

^Nnarlcally. 



AlutraUally- 



NMMrkal ly ^_ 
Al9akrakalty_ 



Marafck k ally- 



S aaarl M XrUmmMI Mararcklcally.., , 

VarkalMH UM rwla far iwtH- 
•awaralUaUaa af mwrlaf " 1 1 
CaMif 



Patakif rra« aaa caka t« aaatkar^ 
CaMaf a Maaaaal MMMrlcally 
ilarUiit fHa tka • 



lUrtliiff fra* Um caka af I 

flr»4 



Cakkif a klaawlal al«akrakally 

CakiH t IrhNaaal al9akraka«ly_ 

CakiH a trtaaalal aaMirlcally 

Caklnf I trlaaalal MararcMc««ly 
SUry af Um 3 ttiitl_ 



rrMtfar U M«rarcMca« trlMMlai 
CakataUnf Um caka af a 



Caaca»4/lai 

f Midi rMtt ar UM^ Mfit 
■ n ail i n wlUt Um faMaa kaa««_ 
r af 4lflU la Um 



MMtoi Um laaari ky calatwlai- 
S#aclai cMaa : 



taatfaf ta akttracUaa 
MMiH ky HTlatfa^ 



CakdaUaM j» laMcaU Um Mf^ta 

ariar Um flrtl af Um raati 

Warklaf Mraclly m aa»ar_ 
Varkall/laf r«t« far flMlaf 
a«aara raaL 

CakattMl 

Caacafl m4 aatatiaa. 
FMIat iw^i ufea raait 
wlUk waaiaa aMtarlal^ 



NaftUva 
AMIUaa 



Pawaca af Maaikan 



UaMif • wrtt af a MffaraaC sU«- 
riM «acl«Ml aytUw at kaaa laa. 



tMUflylai 



O hm ai ■■■III I af Um 



lM$m M aataliaa wlU aawart^ 
OMraUaat hi aapa«<a< aaUtlaa 



OparatlaM tm Utttrtui k«t««_ 
Caavartlaf frMi aaa kaia ta 
aaaU n r kata^- 



W«r4 PraMaaM 

Stati la Mlviaf war« prakiMM-. 
OlataKa/Vfflaclty/riM- 



Prtact9al/latarait/RaU/l Ism^ 

Ratia aatf Prapartiaa. 

Caacaft aatf aaUUaa af ratl*^ 

Wartf •raWatn wiU ratta 

Caaca^ af prafartlM- 



CakalatlaM wlU •rapartiaa 

lM4liif U crai«HMilu»lk«tl«< 
Ww« •raklam wlU Kaparllaa. 



f t««laf tkraa-«ffll caka raau wiU 
tk* MararcMcal tr^••m^a^ cM*t_ 

Wartlai MracUy aa »i»ar 

Vartotl/lnf r«la far caka raat 







tr^mamkmi ««urW 




iafM— i«l *mmmr»d 








tf iaaaHal c«ka4. 




IMra*Ktiaa U Alfakra* 

ialaactof aa a^tlaa 




Salwlkf far X 




War4 Kaklaan witk tavaUtM 
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noMnssait uinntTARv scnooi - ccomniv ricimd uiphn 
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CM^«fU «IU UM CMiflrwcUvt 
TriMMfir Ml 



i 



PyU>at»ft II- wMivrkal. 

iMlfMlllll Ikff ^U««W«M tlWM'M VlU 

UM cM«lnKllvt IrlMift* MMttrM 

VlU ITM Nmtt 
IrlMff'w ^ 



lirft lMt«t«<Ml *««^ 



D*il|n vlU UM Mm 
rt|iil-M»flc« IrlMif Itt - 



Tri»«2«ltf_, 



QaMrllaUrttt 

VirlMi MtyffMit- 



toif s^tlM U AaflM 



PtrUMfcrat III - I«cM««m km'- 
P*lyf«M 



A9«Um«- 



Parit tf UM Mflf 



AMIllM mi MMrtCliM tf Mf*tB„ 

OrtwMif MflM 



NMMMKlMirt fir Mtr« tf Mf*** 
cwi>»l— MwUry. Mi9»lMM«t«ry. 
vtrUctI 



tiMtr Mir. 



SMI %X UM Miflti af talyfMM 
R«latlMnJll» %X aMUMM U bI< 
C Ire Its 

H««««cMflrt 



RtlatlMMlMf kttwM* circl* 
RtUliwralita »«l««M l»« c Ire In. 




SMM«rlal ^w^^\m ttr UMtrtaif 



AlUrMit MiflM 
M»rl«r 



V»l«* i^'uMMMflM' 



Ty9M lllMt 

tlrtlfftl, r»v. i»ti»Mt kf«tM_ 

Par If U—9 •ri|l«. tM 

PmUMm •# tM llM 

vw^llctl. iMrlrMUI. •kll«M_^. 
PmIIMm tf IWt liMB 

Mr«ll*l. CMM«r|Ml. <l¥ T f— L 
iMltTMCltaf Mm« 

OWI«M 



ERIC 



CMC«9t 9t w— mf y«tlMr irt* «tUrl«l 

INKHif •/ UM ycliM waurtal 
fCtnH j 

-- - f 

HZ 

OtrhrlH Ito ffriHla. 



WHk UM v«ltMF MUrlal 












WHk UM tTM MVtorM 

triMfM 
















riM cfrctf M ■ i^nM •rivfM 
flMMarlai UM ctrcwurarMrt 




■t*rtlMrt» totwtM ■pittf 




PrliM 


CMCitUviHHM «/ y«n«« MUrM 
••IMIiif MlMl vlU 1 nM4 
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CIsmmIb U tm ««»«M tr yrlim 
tWihfelw fetlwMa irlin 

vlu varlMM Nwt 




BwlvMlM af UM r*r«Ml« 




Vtl«M • pyftiM vlU 

S«tMt rtUUM 

CmcM - cylMar c«m 




V«I«M - cyliMar Mtf c«m 




l*Ur«l Mtf tTM af MiMs 

CMCatt - racUftfiriar arlaa 




TrlMf lar pH«M 




•yr««U 








Rtfalar H<ylM<raa> 
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Not every school dutrict, or even full-day kindergarten, is structured to support 
Montessori presdwol. Researchers and government policymakers concur that early 
childhood education is a dynamic fiuior in a childi educational life. This chapter 
shorn a variety of ways to integral^ different ftm^ng sources so that eariy childhood 
Montesoori can be sui^rtcd within a school district that does not normally provide 
pre-kindergarten services. 
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BEGINNING AT AGE THREE 



EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 




Only about one-thinl of Montessori Public Schools programs in the United States are available to three 
and four year olds. Dr Montessori desijj^ned her curriculum to start at age three, not at »ge fiw, Most early 
chOdhood educators concur that there are distinct advantages to beginning preschool at age three, whether 
for Montessori theor>; contemporary foUoM'-up studies, or for the early childhood education sources at large, 
Significant research nationwide (the Perr>* Preschool Project, the New York University Preschool Project) 
cites higher literacy, greater rates of employment, and more education beyond secondary as outcomes for 
those who start school at age three, Keeping children in school reduces the likelihood that they will become 
delinquent and require expensive incarceration and remedial treatment programs, The Childiren*s Defense 
Fund budget has indicatetl that monies to remedy problems such as teen pregnancy, drug addiction and 
criminal activity are about six times the cost per student of preschool programs. Yet only 16 percent of our 
natfon's children are served by early childhood programs, It is critically important that school districts 
consider funding preschool programs, including the Montessori preschool option. The Montessori educa- 
tional concept Ls a time-tested approach to teaching young children, and research documents its successful 
impact over time, FWther research evidence indicates that elementary' children who have Montessori 
preschool achieve at significantly higher levels than elementar>' peers who have not had Montessori 
preschool experience (Takacs and Clifford, 1988)l 



From a Montessori point of view, starting school at age three Ls in(Us|)ensable because it provides an aid 
to the developing sensitive perio<ls of language, order and movement. Indeed the three year old demon- 
strates a greater intensity than a five year old in the acquisition of a natiw tongue, the awareness of the 
order of the surrounding environment and willingness to maintain that order, and the perfection of body 
movement, especially in everyday actions. For this reason the beginning motivation for writing, reading, 
and for developing spoken language occurs well before mandator}' school age. 



In addition to skill competencies, the issue of starting school at age three fundamental to the teacher 
child relationshipi Three year olds by their v<»r>' nature seek out an intimate and close bond with the 
directress. Young parents cf a three year old are more open to suggestions and direction for parenting ideas 
and also establish closer relationships with the teacher The full Montessori preschcn^l program was 
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designed to involve the same teacher over a three year time penod in a deepening relationship uith the child 
and the family Over three years the teacher learns the vital signs that tell her when a child needs a 
challenge, an encouraging wrd, or an exact statement of feelings to resolve a social conflict. The perst)nal 
history of each child becomes second nature to the teacher*s v.'ay of interacting. 

Social Leadership Can Evolve 

W)rk intensity is gradual, at the child's own pace and with maximum choice for the child. When there is 
choice and uninterrupted time the child builds better concentration and works for longer periods of time. In 
a three-to-sLx age grouping only one-third of the class is replaced each year, alla>\1ng the children's patterns 
of leadership and knowledge to remain in place as a new group is initiated. Older children pnnnde social and 
academic models for the younger children. The maturing child finds a developmental variety of classmates 
and can identify with different ages according to personal needs. The multi-age group setting provides more 
social options and more academic options because a greater variety of children are wrkirig on a greater 
variety of activities. 

Kindergarten Means Yearly Turnover 

In contrast to the three year Montessori program, the single year Montessori kinderi^^arten class 
means complete cUssroom turnover as twentj'-five new children enter each year These children bring a 
variety of educational experiences and must learn the routines and traditions of the class. Although personal 
development is import ore eneno^ needs to be devoted to developing skflls and to teaching subjects 
that prepare the childre. Montessori elementary Class-uide demand for the same pieces of equipment 
requires expensive duplication of Montessori apparatus. Sometimes classes of five year olds are staggered, 
Mith groups of children assigned to respective equipment in order to not overburden any one material. 
These artificial constraint^!; impose on the freedom of the child for the sake rf access to the materials and are 
not necessar\' in a multi-age setting. 

Kindergarten Means Language and Math Orientation 

With a Montessori kinder^garten (age 5 onlyX the curriculum focus is usually on language and math. 
Athough practical life and sensorial materials are revieuied, five year olds seek mathematic and linguistic 
competence and viill not exhibit that natural repetition that Is so much a part of the three year old s 
exploration. Lack of repetition also diminishes the role of self-correction; the teacher provides the control of 
error. The children need more "monitoring" and sequencing of uwk by the adult. Five year olds learn 
differently than three j*ear olds. They proceed using reasoning skills and, because of this, require more 
formal presenution time. Although high expectations result in high skills, the MonU»ssori emphasis or) 
intrinsic motivation may be lost. 

Kindergarten: Discipline External, not Internal 

With a ihrve year olil it is easier to use personal modeling as an educational influence. The teacher and 
older children ran have a great impact just by showing the (tesired uwk and behaviors. Five year oULs 
N\ithout preschool experience are frequently less socialized iuid less organized in their personal habits and 
outlooks and require more remedial approaches to discipline than children who have had pres4*hool 
experiences. Ground rules for the five year old uithout Montessori background must be stated and re(|uin* 
exU^nuU enforct*ment . By contrast, the starting three year old responds to the order of the environment :uitl 
can int4*malize expectations uithout a great deal of verbal commentary*. 
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Conclusion 

The Montessori preschool leamii^ environment is designed for three-lo-six jrW olds. With the ^hree 
year old the dei^elopment is centered on the child, not on subjects. The Montessori teacher can focus on the 
child's whole personality by grov^ing up with a child and his or her parents over a three year period in the 
context of a Eamily duster which is the Montessori multi-age group setting. The Montessori preschool 
teacher is trained for this orientation, the pedagogy is designed for it, and the child benefits from a process 
which is natural and gradual and embodies the right mix of freedom and discipline. 

The appendices for this Chapter offer a variety of funding solutions for pre-kinden?arten programs that 
are especially useful when school districts cannot provide preschool funding. 
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I .Introduction 

Thp "^a^Dcweii Mont<^ssi>rl Parrnt arvd Staff InTClveaben Sroup 

The Parent and "?tafr Involv«R«nt aroup hereby presents a 
. i.;nnar7 of InTestlgatlve wont coapleted by the Education Cownlttee. 
Th?fl work pertains to the lur^lwaentatlon of three-year-old prlaary 
ifv-l clissrs as weil as an extended day prlaary class for five-year- 
olds In the Honte^sorl Specialty Program. 

In NoveKber of 1976, two proposals were subnlttej to the Super- 
intendents Office an'J the Doard of School Directors for consideration, 
one written by two AMI trained dlrectoresses , the other written by 
the MacDowell Mont^sso-l Parent ^roup. These two proposals outlined 
the basic n^e'ls of establishing a credible Honteaaorl Instructional 
Approach 3p^'*laltv. Wary of these needs have been «et. Including the 
«?3tab llsh»ent of the Montessorl Co-Ordlnator position, the ellalnatlon 
nf a "school within a school" situation and the first-phase plan of 
clanaroon enlargement. 

However, th#'re are also two other basic requirements which have 
not t-^rr Instituted y^t , «ntl they are the reason for this proposal. 
A-s 'Mt lined In th^ philosophy and aethodoiogy of the Montessorl In- 
structional approach, the Inclusion of three -year-old primary level 
cias^^-s and five-year-old extended day classes Is essential to the 
.erall succe-is of the program. 

We therefore submit this proposal to the Superintendents Office 
and ask that serious consideration be given to tnatltutlng these two 

addttloml ^'if^f-rfn of the Monte^-^orl prnrraiil. 
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11. RaMtr^ale fc^r Inclusion of Threc-Ypar-Old Chlldrfn 
In t^ip Mo-.tes.^orl Specialty 

r»^v4»nfv /parF :^fO It HoTt^-sorl b^'gan »„"Klng with and telling 
th«» worll a^o',' »>e nred- nf th** thrve-y^ar-old child. r>hp 'aw this 
aK*' '-•r ♦Mrl»' iiilJrioo'i a-> th» ai?** wh<»ri tne child's "absort^pnt mind" was 
tfi" "ytr'ut^fr.t. >ip ♦ita'p-l ^^lat the vear". three to six are a part- 
Ic'ilar'y •'e.>lM.p TTl'^d !•) our growth, during whl'^h the child can 
tjefipflt on'!nT).>> 'v frnm fxpprlfnces In a prepared learning envlrotitn'Ma 
'tiw all'Wpd * ' e'*-v»ar-olds o work wltnln this prepared envlronmenf . 
(Ir'j ip;:i*><> *o <i*A1i " maxtm'iT ro^^pntial of the "sensitive periods", 
<*hlch In 1*»<«.11 ffip rn I Id r>n a natural path to self-mastery 

an i 1 fi lop«>nfJ*»r, 

TTj*' ptira>*' ""oT^l'lv* periods In «ipvp lopmcnt " was flr**t usfd 
t'V V'tA'i Vrl^". Witt hi", rpTparr>i In t development of certain 
anlfrnl , In t^irM- Jlar from tf.«; life h's^ory of C(»rtaln Inserts 
WMl T fdST fir)"i».. T>t't an'>r[ h-)^ 1-^ La»er, Kontessorl applied this 
<-nr^»v trr-n *^ f. imin 'U^vr I ( pmt r,f Th«* -t^udy of tn« '^'•nslMvp periods 
>'j hf^" t'. if dr""^ » ^n UnK of thp ctillJ's mental growth. 

^. m r r' '}r>r!n«"l a ^n^lMve perlO'J as a "special lensl- 
f' n 1 ' / wtil - 1 I r* -if ire a : jul r'«>n In 1 1 Infantile ^'ft'e^ whlie It 
I' ^'IJ' !r -1 I I ff PVilu'ion It Is a transient disposition 

aril 'Inj'rJ to 'nr i qulsl'^lor, nf a pnrMcular trait Once this trslt 
nt ', !• f f-l ' ' I -la" bf*f>ri -^oTiili^d fh*» spp^-lal spnslhlllty disappears 
hf' tf ^ fi * ■ ''.^v " a '^hJid*s \-' j-hic development does not 

Mk' r'%'« 'V Nif,-'^, f^at It dor. lOt rl Inate In eJitfrtial itlm'iil, 
t' n I /'iMmII/ •rar,-il''.t •►nsU.Jllt le*^ " 



<»hlle th»? child develop"?, he passes through certain sensitive 
pf,'fl'.|r> Each sen^'ltlvt- period Is like a temporary Instinct whlci 
^:.^M"n th«> (-Mid to use certain elements In the environment to 
nr i\ him devel.^f a <'rrtaln trait Ttie child l3 attracted to certain 
-^n(f I rofimental elenents for a deflnate and limited time (only as long 
ri'-, the sensibility Is present), pursuing those elements -w ith an 
"Irrrslstable Impulse"and a "well-defined activity". At the peak of 
♦he "-nsUlve r>prlod the child's mind Is like a searchlight that focuses 
en f^rrtaln aspects of the environment to the exclusion of others, en- 
ahllnK the child tt^ choose from his romp lex envlronreent what Is suitable 
and riprp'^rary for hli growth. He Is sensitive to Some things but In- 
dlff^rt-nt to oth*>r-. • Such attention Is not the result of mere curiosity. 
It Is more Ilkp a t>urnlng passion, setting In motion a marvellous creat- 
ive Tft ivUv In f'ofjtact with the out-^lde world, tnus building up con - 

Tfip chllfJ ha.i a n^al n^ed to l»>arn ai.d acquire experience In 
the Trea In whl^^h he Is sensitive. If the child's need is satl^- 
fl'-d, hp learn'^ i'-yfuily, ea'slly and without fatigue Kach effor* 
brIriKT an Increa".*' of power Hie being flourishes on experiences 
that "^atlTf' ... need of hl«! sen' M ive period. After working under- 
Thn K'l' lancp of this Inner urgf the child feels better, stronger and 
ralm> r . hecTin« hy mran"; of -^urh work he ha^ been creating himself, 
Thf fhMd f'nnstrufts hl^ pennnaUty through the establishment and 
pfTfof'tinn '^f •?'-.mf function or characteristic he develops In a sen^l- 
1 1 vr pf rlod 

rf a (hi Id not allowed to ''atl'^fy the need a sensitive period 
c re.it fti In him, he may become unhappy and frustrated; damage can be 



to his development, Montessorl states, "a child has a special Inter- 
ior vitality which accounts Tor ♦he miraculous manner In which he makes 
his natural conquMts, but If during his sensitive stage a child Is 
confronlPd with an obstacle to his toll, he suffers a disturbance or 
even warping of his being, a spiritual martyrdom that In still too 
little known, but whose scars arc borne unconsciously by most adults 
TTie tantrums of the sensitive periods are external manifestations of 
an umatlsflei ne^d, expressions of alarm over a danger, or of something 
being out of place, T^ey disappear Just as soon as there Is a possi- 
bility nf satisfying the need or of eliminating the danger. . .Adults 
have no direct Influence on tnese different states. But If a child 
has not been able to act according to the directives of his sensitive 
period, the opport 'Jul ty of a natural conquest la lo5t» and Is lost 
for good . " 

TJje sensitive periods are transient. They help the child 
ac<}uli" certain functions or determined characteristics. When 
this aim Is acrnmplished tne special sensibility disappears 
and 13 nfte.i replaced by another and quite different one. Once 
a sensitive period pa..3es it never returns. But the benefits a child 
acq-jlre** rurlnK i sensitive period last a lifetime. 

It Is iru^ rha» a child win nevertheless grow up even without 
having made use of this or that sensitive period In his development, 
but he will be a "diminished Individual" by comparison with what he 
might have lern, J^nd should have been With each sensitive period 
that wp miss, we. lose an opportunity nf perfecting ourselves in some 
particular way If rh<? child mlssea some of his sensitive periods 
during his development, he will atK. grow up into an adult. But that 



adult will not be so strong nor so perfect an Individual as he would 
have born If he had been able to avail himself of their conatruc- 
tlvr power. Many of us adults are aware of our many awkward traits 
and weaknesie«« which may have been our better points If we would have 
tiad th'' right experiences at the right time. 



While this iR not an attempt to prove or disprove Dr Montessorl's 
educattonal Insights, the following must be pointed out Within a 
functioning three to six year old Montessorl classroom, the children 
beginning at three build upon an Internal need for order and self- 
masterv to choose hlsAier own tasks, work at tholr own pace and pro- 
gren^ Individual Iv as well as socially, t>r. Montessorl demonstrated 
thai through this type of freedom within a controlled environment, 
children would become Independent and self-dlsclpllned learners. 

Not only does this lead to growth In general Intelligence, but 
It also develops within a young child coping and competency skills. 
Follow up studl s of different early chlldhooc' models are new show- 
ing th-^t the child's ability to work Independently, to be self-dlscl- 
pllne^ and to feel positive about oneself are traits that the child 
carrier out nf a good "pre-achool" experience Into the rest of his/her 
life. The est ab u-^hment of th^se ba- c value *kllls are more Important 
than the t^^nporary gains In "measured" intelligence", which tend to 
even nut after third grade 



When we ank for thr^e-year-olds to be Included In MacDowell Mon- 
tessorl primary level classes, we are simply asking to be able to re- 
spe.-L Hr Montessorl 's own Insights and demands for a Montessorl 
school Dr. Montessorl outlined a comprehensive view of child dev- 
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elopner I an't schOv»llri« In which »hp three-yeap-old chllsl plty» thr 
ImfMPtani rolf of l>'»lr>g ihe cornerstonp for fuPther edu^'ttlon. 



-15- 

Oth.»r Mllwaukfc Public School Thpee-YttP-Old Ppogpami 



IncluUlnK thp<fe-ye«p-oldi In an official cupplculum cla»8 aettlnf 
l<i Doi unrrecf1ent*'d In the Milwaukee Public School Svatew, Ther« 
4re two ff^depally funde^d ppogpama that enpoU tnpee-yeap-oldi In their 
rurrlculum. Title I-FHEA Prea^'hool ppogpam Ppoject and Headitart 

Prt srn'^ol Program . 

The Till** I f'peschool Program Project was Instituted In Mllwau- 
kro If. i??! nft^p ^»t^nslve p^R»»arch Indicated that pre-klndepgarten 
rh{ Mprn show » gppat rapacity to leapn from th^lp envlponraent 
Ht\*\ f-siabll5t> h KP«»at peprentag** of their Intelligence duPlng t>ie 

firs?- three Tt fuup y»>ara of the life cycle. 

The r>'(^*^>an was drnlgn^d to rxnoae educationally dlsadvanteged 

in!Mtfn tn a.'i f^nrlch*»d leapnlng ejtpeplence fOP the purpose of ope- 
^f'ni Ini^ ihn <Jpvplcp»?ta of future educational problems. >*>tatl8tlc(( 
rr<>m the l')t<!-n Preschool Program testing reaults reflect s perceptible 
fri^r. In • iTtr^'itin PR polntT, which Is a .orcluslve Indies Ion 
tria* tun pinjp^'t succ*»RsfLiliv irei Its objectives. 

Th*- Ml W.iuk''^ fuMlf *ichool Headstart Program was established 
tri 1^^*) t' I remote art f«nrlch*»J irarnlng curriculum for low Ini" >^c/econ- 
.irlfiilv 'Il5^'ivafit»»ge'1 Uirpn and their families ii^O three to flve- 
/*Mr-'->idP arr ' jr'j'fnil/ ♦••irollpd In the program which Includes ihoae 
'-►ili'Ji^M 111 rh»- tw'^ M'-ntpsnorl Headstart claaaea at MacDowcll. 

FurMmr ln<lK«tlon that ihrf e-year-olds are helng accepted Into 
1 f^iiulic '><n^ol settlnjr Is recently established Special Educational 
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l-'achor-'^H' iper »o the vounKe-r Phliapen. 

Dr Mir)**'snorl pointed out lon^ •Ko that In an ungraded/multl- 
).»v^l .'lasnronm «nviron»ent a child «t certain levels cf 
flr'vi-'vpmi'nt needs some Intensive time alone with their 
r»»»»r >rrour In the classroom. 
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r<)rHm..n,nllt for r.ildenfs Wi,o Took Part 
In !.?»si Yrar*^ Futendrd Day Program 

Actuallrrd hls/hor rutentlal apatlemlcally because the 

lenf^lh mT Mm at amooi 

r>evelr.prii maturity due to responsibility given then, Eiamples' 

Junchriinm «• uprr 1 »*nc»* , plavRrounU experience! «11 field trips, 

fulfil l^d th»» need of perfecting their work with cultural 
fuhjrpt^j reading, writing, math, and fine arts. 

OUM wfl- ai'l»» to do more challenging work due to the exposure 
In the extended day program 

Aoiiuirod nihility tn ilo itid^pth research In cultural areas < 

f^<»tjeri 1 1 rd academiraiiy and socially f row mul 1 1-age setting 
(with -hlldren who w^re o der than they were,) 

Tt><»y ij#»i«amf models this year for Incoming, first year Junior 
l^veJ «'iud^r»t5 because of their extended day experience last y^ar. 




-?0- 

Oth#»r «ll*iauk»»^ Put llr .Sr»jool All-Day Kln<l«rn«rt^n ProRriawi 



At) ^xt*'n'<'»1 tliy prn»rrMi for f tve-yetr-old children Is not • new 
^t'uMtlori • r. th" Ml i»».'i!ik^# Publlr School Bytiipm. Findings for the 
ifnr'i l>'^H-n7'> r r Uif ritlf I-KSEA AJl-D*y Klndernarl^n Pro>ct 
Itpll '/It* 'i-'v 3u r^ssTully m'^t ih^lr titt^d otj^cilve.^ tther»* U.c 

Pn 1-M KH« Imp !*-fn*.m fd propas'-J. It tlso cuncluded th«t ItiU 

Prnj»*''T wi^ '^iliyMly r^^gard-d by pnr^nts shown •♦»«-lr Involvrm^ni 
\t\ J }'■' ' n'Mvltip^ an j throu*?h th*'lr K^n#»r»il tuppor^ of trie pri- 
i^mm urr^nt .-nr' i ;n#ri* In ttw Tit If* I kit Lny Klnd^rrtr' Profirjun 
1- » 
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U Ali<»rnatlve Sources oi Funding 

Til** Educm ton (^ommnt^#» of ihe Monieatorl Parent and Staff 
1 r>vi>i v»*meftr arnup ref.i8 ihr l)ejit source of funding for ih** ijiplewenl- 

Ion of this proposal would be through local board fundi r>g. "ni** 
following publio ."^rhfiol Mnniesrtorl prugrawN are t'oarj funded 
\) H^t„.r-U r«rlt Mnnt#»^norl, Buffalo, N.Y. 

'} .'^yra'-ii'*^ City District Special Pro.1«»cts, SyracuK*-, H V 
H<.«it-vf'i , conild^Tlng tn#» pr^a^tti demands on the Milwaukee PuDllc Sohool 
l\i 1- 1 to cui "jipendUuren , we nuggest the following alternativ** nourr^a 
a- w«v lo sutpnrt the iwrl^mentatlon of our proposal to gam admlt- 
^ iti'^ti of thr«*t»-y^«r-oiij^ nnd prtwlde an eiiended day for fl ve-y^ar-cld« • 
A Tit VII Funding frniP this sourr' could Ifr obtained by 
«lPlvlM<r urid^r 
1 Hjt^ri»"t :K*hrjpi lirant 

.' . i fiji'- vj(*- iv^ 'prrialty Pr'^jgrama Orant , a subpart of the 

Tl I VII hasi. dranti 

TIM*- 3 Fut.di?>g oouid applied for to support a Title I 

M^nlfTstT! Fxi^'ndf'd Day Kindergarten. Tiie fillowlng M./n**"- 

<!.'rt puMlc si-ho^is currently are funded by TUle I' 

I }v.>k F- i^-Hf,r ary , Lvrroli, MI 

"Irnf.d Hai M-^ Tubll' J^fiu>l, "Jrand Baplds , Mf 
f !1 TUi,. I) 

^ Ameiii Fiihir* Mont^ssorl Vanguard School, Dalla-^, T^ia** 
(and Titi»> VII) 

i r'-v«M.« Imm mtfi W^llij^sa t>»monsf rat Ion Grant. Program. T>ila 

prsh* 1«. off^rpl ly the Ttat^ of Wiscorwln Department of 

!i*"*i'M afii Go.'lal ^erv!e^^. It is a newly e-^tar-Ilshed 

gr«r ♦ wl»fi a t'udgft of ig^i.^f^O for the l??-) fiscal year. 

I' T'jV 1 'ii t'ti a "^llJlfi^ sral^ ba«iji to support th^ 'hre*— v^ar- 
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. 1 i^tWow Is an eianf^le of an pstatllshe'i slltlirc tulLl 

f. Jn.- v.-^rl/ tultioii rale. A't}i ';iaieiit uav .linatty 
t . li U' to reflect Uie hair-llm** fee :»ci;o'l!ilr a ^ tl 

i ' M f i J -.ibl* to i>»ii' prof;raR. 
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;• f'lJlowtnr rut»i!r ni-tinol Mtint^-rtani t programs ^'urr^'fit. ly rf'\u\rt 
ulflori ani]/or sliding scalp- 

I) Hoorii'Vl He 0 houl , Po«:atello» Idaho 

cO Arllrkrton Public ."xUcols , Arl Ington , Vrrninij 

3) ^Irand Ranids Public Schools, Rrand Rapids, Nlci»!Fan 

(20% nC studrnt ropolatlon that are not Title t) 
'»> ItcarlinK HllH"p Cofumiinlty ^Jchool Reading, Ohio 



Appendix 2: Sheet - High /Scope Educational Resource Fbundation. Ypsilanti. Michigan 

Fbct sheets provide longitttdhuU studies supporting early childhood and child centered curriculum u solid statistics. 
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Fact Sheet 



CHILD-INITIATED LEARNING 
ACnVITY IS CRUCIAL 



High Sci^p** iciest. hiKil 
C uinc Ilium Studv 
Self- K(f ported 
IVIitiqufiK V hindings 
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Fact Sheet 



GOOD PRESCHOOLS FOR POOR 
CHILDREN ARE COST-EFFECTIVE 



^"r iv,- ;..v.- 



High Scop^ Pyrry Preschool Studv Ay- 19 Findings 
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Appendix 3: InterfiKe of Privately Siqiported Hikc and Ftaur Year OMs with PkiUidy Suppwted Five Year Okk - by Phyllis Williams, 

North Avondale School, Cinciranti, Ohio 

This mmmary gUdement provides aimts for integrating privately supported pre-kindergoerien ivith puMicaUy supported kindergarten. 



The fo. lowing inforwation explains how a 3 to 6 class was 
funded at North AvonJale Hontessori Sc,*iool. Sa.ids Monteaaori 
has a a.fterer.t means for furd».ncj izs class. 

lait 1 

All three and tour-year-old students were enrolled as tui- 
tion-pay^r.g students (S900.00 a year). Their tuition primarily 
covered two-thirds of the teacher's salary and some materials and 
equipnert. Two-thirds of the students in the three to six class- 
es were three and fcjr-year-oids. The tuition payments were made 
to the Cmcmrati Public Schools where a budget director was 
assigned to saraqe the booklteeping, pay the teacher's salary, and 
provide a monthly bJdget report to t^e locii school principal 
(i.e. North Avondale principal) , 

Scholarship 

The icjcal school raised necessary funds for annual schoiar- 
s'lips- The t^n-liaising efforts were oriicarily done by parents 
with much ie3l«r-^^lp from the princ. Each year fundi* equiva- 

lent to :5iK scholarships were allocated to .ow-mcome appli- 

cant s . 

F .ve- fe-ar-O^ds 

Parents of t .ve-year-old students were not requ'rtd to pay 
tu-tic. becaase the students were eligible to attend kindergarten 
in the school district. The district received the usual state 
f'^rairg according to average daily attendance for all five year 
olds; thtis, sone general fjnc3 were available to supplement the 
teacher's salar> for those five year olds in attendance. 

Because of the huge success with tjiticn pa,-aent and local 
fjndraisma efforts, ^he three to six program was self-suffi- 
r.enr. The d*str»ot, in essence, saved mor.ey by not being 
St lapped by paying any of the teacher's salary. There is a 
jencie-ran's a<7reeiffenc that the district wili provide financial 
assistaroe ard services where possible (i.e., available furni- 
ture, "janitor lai service, school psychologist, visiting teacher. 
n»%intenanoe and i-nprovement of classroom envirorjnent , all in- 

r-ct ic:ial su-^piies nornal.y available for servi-mg five year 
:).ds) D^e t:; surplus funds accumulated through tuition and 
undraisi.'-g. a '.ru^r furd has been established through Cincnnati 



Assistant 



-bl ic 



A f^:^-';re :rs*,ruc?0' Assl3•a^t has served m the three to 
>.x ^i>s a;.n; w;t^ sosre parent vo- er-;. initially, the 
rersc- s*>r/in:j -r. th.s pos.t.-r. was ruf, led by Cvncmr.at Public 
^:hoo.s to i,ci /e .1 -J • tr 12 class. The 9 to 12 teachers agreed 
*-z :e^j^«» ♦"io :-3tr^-or Assista-.t posit.cn to less than fuii 
>- ,'i :rt*»- .rr-ease -he ser-. ices needed ir, the 3 to six 



Instructional Supplies and Eciuipaent 

Instructional supplies and equipaent are priatarii> furded 
*hrough fundraisers and tuition. 

Prior to the opening of the first three to six class, local 
ft^unUdtions and school fundraising projects enabled North Avon- 
dale to accrue over thirteen thousand dollars to aid start up 
cost. Needless to say, cooperation and support from the 6 to 12 
teachers were necessary for program success. The school district 
provided necessary funds for equipping an approved Mcntessori 
classroom for five year olds. 

I opted to couple a fully funded five-year-old class teacher 
With a tuition funded three to toxif year teacher. Together they 
shared students and resources. B^ch teacher received the same 
salary and benefits. Each teacher had a fully equipped classroom 
with a full-time Instructor Assistant. 

Local Schoo 1 Proiect Manager 

The assistant principal or a designee is necessary for 
managing three to six program enrollment, tuition, recruitment, 
scholarship applicants, and pare.it involvement. 
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Appendtxi: IVoccm R^m^ Dmiopinff the Sito-BMed Not-ffar-Ptofit SunMrt Fbundatkm - Cindnnati Ftiblk Sdioob, dncimiati, Ohio 
this 



June 14, 1984 



Cincinnati Public Schools 

Dr, William A, DuPree, Area Director 

230 E. Ninth Street 

Cincinnati, OH 45202 

Dear Dr. DuPree: 

Members of the Local School Advisory Committee, North 
Avondale School Foundation, North Avondale Montessori Parent 
Association, and the Montessori Preschool parent* Association 
unanimously endorse the establishment of a Montessori Preschool 
Program at North Avondale School beginning September, 1984. To 
date the following accomplishments have been made in order to 
make possible a September, 1984, starting date? 

1. November, 1983 - North Avondale Elementary Montessori 
parents and interested community representatives met to 
form a Montessori Preschool Steering Committee. 

2 The Preschool Steering Committee recruited students and 
solicited funds 

J The Local School Advisory Committee met with the 

Preschool Steering Committee to clarify the role it could 
play and to approve assisting the Preschool Steerirg 
Committee with plans for program proposal. 

4 The North Avondale School Foundation was organized to aid 
with soliciting funds for the proposed Montessori Pre- 
school Program. Attorney Marvin Kraus volunteered to 
provide all legal services without charge. 

*5 The Foundation Co-nmittee Chairperson, LSAC Chairperson, 
ard the School Principal mi * with Mr Lynn Goodwin, 
Treasurer, Cincinnati Public Cchools to discuss policies 
and procedures for operating a trust fund for monies that 
have been restricted for preschool When appropriate he 
wiii draft an agreement to be supported by all parties 
involved. 

6 Through the efforts of the Nortn Avondale Neighborhood 
Assoc, at ion (NANA) we hav received a One Thousand Dollar 
(51, 000.00 check from The Jewi'.- Federation, a committed 
Five Thcsanj Dollars (S5,0C0 00) from the closing of a 
real estate investment and NANA is prepared tc provide 
'nd'-cb.ng Junds up to Five Hi^ndred Dollars (560^.00). 
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Mr. Moss White, Director, Chapter I Programs, Dr. wiliiaun 
DuPree, Area Director, Mrs. Vella Ellis, Montessori 
Alternative Program Manager, Miss Mary Lewis, Curriculum, 
Supervisor and Mrs. Phyllis Williams, Principal of North\ 
Avondale School have met with Mr. Jim Clingman, Associate \ 
Director of Community Action Commission-Programs and Mr. \ 
Raymond Brokamp, Assistant Superintendent, to discuss the \ 
possibility for providing a Headstart Montessori 
Preschool Program for economically disadvantaged stu- 
dents. 

After some discussion and research the administrators of 
the local Community Action Commission perceived the idea 
as being not only ideal; a similar system is in operation 
with full support in the Milwaukee, Wisconsin Public 
School System. Limited funding was the source of concern 
because the North Avondale Preschool proposal was not 
included in the 1983 fall request for program funding. 
One plausible idea discussed was to exchcnge the present 
Chapter I Preschool Program for an existing Headstart 
Preschool Program since CAC is the common source of 
funding for both programs. Unfortunately, Chapter I 
program policy does not permit three year olds to be 
included. We are waiting for final word (hopefully one 
of approval) for CAC funding. 

In December and May Dr. DuPree and Mrs. Williams met with 
the Board of Education Facilities Committee to discuss 
preschool proposal. 

An integrated group of parents have filled out applica- 
tions and paid thirty dollars to demonstrate commitment 
to having their children enrolled in a North Avondale 
Preschool Program. More have indicated an interest once 
the Board of Education gives approval At a May meeting 
the parents aareed to pay a seven-hundred ($700.00) 
tuition fee. Most of the tuition would cover the salary 
of a certified Montessori teacher who would receive the 
on-going salary as specified through certitied personnel 

The parents discussed the need to have a Cincinnati 
Public School sponsored program rather than a private 
program, renting space at North Avondale School. The 
Idea IS one that could be replicated at Sands School or 
any new elementary Montessori Program. The advantages 
for a district sponsored program are obvious. 

(a) The correlation of curriculum with the elementary 
program would be facilitated as a^l staff members 
work together. 



"7H AVONDALK SCHOOL IS NOT F.MGIBLE FOR FEDLRAL fUNDS 
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(t) TSe invoivement ot preschool parents with existing 
Swhtoi -parent comnunit> organizations would exist. 

{CI The .jteqrated prescnooi Montessori Piogiam would 

feed ir.to the existing elementary Montessori program 
th';s contributing the desegregation plans. 

id) 'Jlrxmattly eaily childhood education would exist with 
P' ssifcii it les of I di siri> achievement scores on the 
eiertientar/ leve^ 

*0 Volanteeis from the Preschool Parents Association met to 
ir.teiview Montessori teacher applicants and decide on 2 
choii.es one of whom could be funded for a Headstart 
class These teachers are anxiojsiy awaiting for Board 
of Education approval because their outstanding talents 
are being sought elsewhere For this reason, time la of 
the essence 

11 Atcer meeting and/or dialoguing w^^th various CPS Board of 
hv-iucdtiun r.embers, and Central Oft ice Administrators, the 
various rjicups who have worked to make real the idea of a 
Montessori Preschool Program xn '^eptembei, l<^84 have 
discusbed the role ea^h w>.uid play in suppor*ng progiam 
inplf'j'^tjntat ion 

CP 3 
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"■:?jCU;NATI Fl'BI IC SCHOOLS 

sponsor ihe ptogiam yeai olds) by piov.ding 

.^di -^t ♦ dti ve services, fac.iiries and exist irQ 
Ria.prenL whore possiblo, and hire staff 

-'- -'.'J*' and T.ara'ie toiticri through trust fund 

a-:b it wit\ rt\-r>u.tm*:r.L ^f stidf^^tG thr^u^h alterra- 
. j-rD^ans an J Hpad>tdi*. 

G.^t - J.**-' N s*. to cover r.'jmber ot b yeai old students 
H'-tvi.ei .11 ih'i i-5 pres.hOw.1 classes 

rrd/» avdiltiblM pjf 1 1 prrt.nntU sfTviCes whfn rieces- 
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provide opportunities, evaluation of program and 
student achievetrent . 



provide transportation through CAC funding for econom- 
ically disadvantaged children and charge a fee for 
tuition paying parents. 

- seek and provide funds using state and federal grants 
that would allow for innovative piescno 1 implementa- 
tion 

NOPTH AVONDALE SCHOOL 

PRINCIPAL would coordinate all parent-school community 
groups, administer the preschool program and communicate progress 
ith Central Office Administrators. 

IHE LOCAL ADVISORY COMMITTEg would support program 
implenientat icn, advise as a source that correlates all interest 
group activities; advise in order to perpetuate team work without 
duplication or roles; prioritize needs for disbursement of funds; 
assist Foundation with seeking and monitoring of funds and 
providing quality control (or evaluation of and auditing of 
contribution fund, resources and usea> . The LSAC would annually 
conduct goal setting and program evaluation activities 

THE NORTH AVONOALE FOUNDATION COMMITTEE 

Review needs for additional funds, 

ieek funds. 

Morutor and manage accounting system for incoming 
mciues 

- Respond to LSAC in providing quality control through 
or-gomg evaluation of funding sources, and uses as 
planned. 

Corjiijnicate with District Treasurer refgardmg 
policies and procedures for use of Trust Fund ear- 
marked for Preschool 

Receive and record tuitioi or funds received by Treas- 
uiei of Preschool Parents Association 

NJRTH AVONDALE PRESCHOOL PARENTS ASSOCIATION 

Assist Founaation Committee with seeking funds- 

Voiunteer with classroom assistance and parent educa- 
ticn Ass.st teacher with instructional needs. 



Serv* «a r«pr«««nt«tiv«» on thm LSAC, Foundation 
Co«mitr«='e and the North Avondaie Monteesori Parents 
Associd' ^on « 



•»« Assist with recruitment, 

■ Executive Committee established to manage program 
needs and make reconunendations to LSAC and Foundation 
Committee 

support groups for the Montess:iri Preschool agree there 
» provisions made to include low economic students whose 
:an't afford the seven hundred dollar ($700,00) tuition 
:oncern is how can this be done '.'.le tirst jear if there 
jnds available though the Commu.iity Action Commission for 



foJlowing possibilities Ustel in priority have been 



Total funding through CAC for .ieadstart A.M and P.M, 
classes. 

Partial funding from CAC for 10 low economic students. 

The North Avonda^e School Founddt-ion would raise as 
much ds It can by September (including 51,000.00 from 
the Jewish Federation plus the committed S5» 000.00 
thrc-j^h Mr, well and) and CfS would advance enough 
irjLiiey to cover remainder of the needed seven thousand 
dwilai vC'rOCO 00) Mr weiland is actively wor)cing 
*o d*-ti.i. a goal of S20» 300,00 for the preschool by 
tn»> f 1984 This would allow for financial 

dss.s*ancfc jsmg Headstart ecor.oinJ 5cale guidelines. 

Provide a sliding ^cale tuiti.cn using Headstarr eco- 
'"-v" 1 c gj. lines 

P^.'V.ic ""jition tree S(_holdri,hip of $7,000 00 to cover 
^^st fcr 10 Low incjrap students Administrators 
h-'fon af,p* icar lo'-is 

pr -pospi t ^Jget foi Healstart funding rec^mnenas a 

!t^?t QO C .0 3 vi.icti ^rcludes transportation. in order ti. 
e irir:e it lan of low oconoroic stude/its, transportation 
cessai , During tSo f^ist year of the progrdn, i cw 
stude ^' . wir.hi'1 walking distance and who may have access 
' >r' . ^'.uld fce :e-rv^ited This would allow time for 
If ^'i ' <3^fc^^lt^,ed ♦.hfc-ugr. '^Ac fo: 19(35-86 funding 

'11^ i: '} * I Ai LedSt 10 lew opo-^ir stude'-its who will 
T* J, . f ' it>t'x">j *j jr*,-: i ti.:<>t yt^dr should be 

J I-irlid. lit sliding scd}(i it ion, or 




The Proposed Minimum Budget for a tingle class in September, 

1984 : 

Tescher 520. OOQ plgg fringe benefit (20% ^ saUrv) 

Instructor Assistant $8, 000. 00 plus fringe benefits 
(or parent volunteers) 

Equipment $3i 000.00 

Materials S3. 300. OQ ^ 
Scholarships $7, 000 . 00 

TOTAL $42.000.00 with Instructor Assistant 
534,000,00 with Parent Volunteer 



Respectfully Submitted, 



Principal, North Avondale School 



Local School Advisory Committee 



North Avondale Montessori Preschool 
I'jrents Association 



North Avondale MontesiOri iParents~ 
Association 



North Avondale Foundation Committee 



North AvondaTe Neighborhood 
As&Ocidt ion 



on 
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ApiMMfix 5: Articles of Incoiporatto 

Legal documents pnmid^ 

with the MontessaripresehoUoM one fau^ 



ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION 
OF 

NORTH AVONDALE SCHOOL FOUNDATION* INC 

The undersigned Incorporator » a citizen of th« United 
States, desiring to form a corporation, not for profit, pursuant 
to Section :''02.01 et 8«q. of the Ohio Revised Code and Section 
501 (c) (3) of the Internal Revenue Code, does hereby certify: 

First. The name uf said Corporation snail be North Avondale 
School Foundation, Inc. 

Second. The place in Ohio where the principal office of the 
Corporation xs to be located is 615 Clinton Springs, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 45229. 

Third. Tite purposes for which this Corporation is formed 
are exclusively educational and charitable within the meaning of 
Section 501(c) (3) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, Including 
for such purposes the making of distributions to organizations 
that qualify as exempt organizations under said Section. The 
Corporation intends to support and promote the welfare of chil> 
dren and faculty at the North Avondi le Elementary School In order 
to raise and maintain high standards of academic achievement, 
athletic performance and administrative efficiency; and to pursue 
such other reasonably related purposes permitted by law, with all 
authority permitted by Section 1702.12 of the Ohio Revised Code. 

Fourth. This Corporation is Intended to attract substantial 
support from contributions, directly or indirectly, from pre- 
parents, parents, alunnni and friends of the North Avondale Ele- 



mentary School (owned and operated by the Cincinnati Board of 
Education) in tne City of Cincinnati generally and within the 
Community of North Avondale specifically. It has not been formed 
for a pecuniary profit or financial gain, and no pa't of the net 
learnings of the Corporation is distributable to, or ^nures to the 
benefit cf, ^ts directors, members, trustees, officers, or other 
private persons, except that the Corporation Is authorized and 
empowered to pay reasonable compensation for services rendered 
and to make payments and distributions In furtherance of the 
purposes itet forth In Article Third as permitted by the Ohio 
Nonpr.. fit Corporation Law. No substantial part of the activities 
of the Coiporation ehall be the carrying on of propaganda or 
otherwise attempting to influence legislation, and the Corpora- 
tion shall not participate In or Intervene in (Including the 
publlshinq or distribution of statewients) any political campaign 
on behalf of any candidate for pibllc office. Notwithstanding any 
other provision contained in the Articles, the Corporation shall 
not carry on any ether activities not permitted to be carded on 
(a) by a corpoiation exempt from Federal Income Tax under Section 
501 (c) (3) of the Internal Revenue Code or (b) by a corporation, 
contributions to which are deduct iLle urder Section nO(c) (2) of 
the Internal Revenue Code. 

FIFT^ f Upon the dissolution of the Corpo*'ation, the Trustees 
shall, after paying or making provision for the payment of all of 
the I. abilities of the Corpotation, dispose of all of the assets 
of the Corporation exclusively for the purposes of the Corpora- 
tion in such manner, or to such oi^anizaticn or organizations 
organized and operated exclusively for charitable and educational 
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purposes as sh^.l at th« time qualify is an vxampt organization 

or organizations under Section 50Hc) (3) of the InLemai Revenue 
Code, as the Board of Trustees shall determine. Any such assets 
not so uisposed of s»"^aP be distributed to the Cincinnati Board 
of Education 

^IXTh Tr,e f .iuwmg per«'ors shall serve said Corporation as 
initial Trustee ^ antii the first airual meeting or ether meeting 
wallej to e^v^t ■'"rustees: 
Name Address 



SEVENTH. Wnerever sections of the Internal Revenue Code or 
of the Ohio Revised Code are referred to m these Articles, they 
shall zncl^ide future corresponding? provision^ of eicher code or 
of any «;imiiar body of laws. 

IN WITNESS WHEREDF, I have hereunto subscribed ay name as 
Incorporator this '-y of , 1983. 



John Die, Incorpu.ator 
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OtMGI?;AL APPQINTMKNT OF STATUTORY AGENT 

The undersigned, beirg at least a majority of the incorpora- 
tors of NORTH ATCrJDALE MONTESCORI SCHOOL FOUNDATION. INC. hereby 
appoint JOHN DOE, a natural person resident ir. this state, upon 
v*hor any piocess, notice or demand reuired or permitted by stat- 
ute tc be ser/ed upon the corporation may be served. His co'n- 
plete address is 9:i Ciopay Building, *?5 East Fojrth4 street, 
Cir.cmna-i, Ha3*.itcn Counny, Chi.o 45202. 



John Doe 



Cincinnati, Ohio 
December 14, 1983 
NCRT" AVONDALE J10NTESS0RI SCHOOL FOUNDATION. INC. 

Gert'e.Twn: I hereby accept appointment as agent of your i^orpora- 
tie" L.pon whom process, tax notices or demar.ds nay be served. 

John Doe 
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KOR^H AVOHOALE HOMTESSORI SCHOOL rOOTOATIOM, I!*C, 
BY -LANS 



MAME : The name of the CDrporation shall be North Avor.da.e 
Nontessori Sc^oo* Fojr.^tion* Inc. (namsf) as is filed with the 
office cf the Secretary ot State* Sherrod Brown, m our Articles 
ot Incorpcration under Sections 1702. CI et seq., Ohio Revised 
Code and Section iZHc) O) of the Internal Revenue Code. 

ARTICLE LI 

PURPOSE : 7h<; purposes for which this Corporation is fcnwd 

are exclusively educational ir.d charitable within the aeanin^ of 
Section SCHcJ (3) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954# Including 
fo: such purposes the making of d^sr^ributions to organizations 
thai, qualify as exeatpt organizations under said Section. The 
Corporation intends to support & promote the welfare of children 
and faculty of the North Avcndale Elesentary School, in order to 
raise ard aa&rtam ^igh standards of academic achievement, ath- 
letic perfcrmance a.'^d adKinistrative efficiency; and to pursue 
s«ch other reasonably related purposes permitted by law, with ail 
•T'e a-tr.,r.t> peraxtted by Section 1^02.12 of Che Ohio Revised 

ARTICLE III 

MEM8£a.?*t:P : Ai » persons who ate pre-parents cf students, 

parents of sr>..lepts, f«culty, staff, aiuiani and friends of the 
Nc^t^ Avonddle Element ar/ Schosi. 
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Section 1^ The property, business and affairs of the 
corporation shall be managed by a Committee which shall consist 
of individuals of the corporation who shall be chosen as herein- 
after provided aiul who sha... hold office for a one (1> yeax term, 
or until their successors shall be chosen and qualified. It is 
* understood that a successor's one year term shall r nir nrr upon 
date cf appointment. 
Section 2^ ELECTIQB: 

Officers shall be chosen from members of the 
Committee at the annual Meeting by a majority of those members 
present and voting. Any vacancy in the offices may be filled by 
a majority vote of those Committee members present and voting at 
any regular or special meeting. 
Section 1^ CdgCSITIOW : 

composition oi the Committee will b* made up of 
ten representatives from interested persons who are pre-parents 
of students, parents of students, faculty, staff, alumni and 
friends of the North Avondale Elementary School . 

The North Avondale Elementary School principal 
will be an autooatic foundation member. 

The total Committee should not exceed ten {101 
Aembers, and it should reflect van us points of view, and the 
ethnic and social diversity which exist within the cormxAi.ity. 
Section 4^ MEETINGS : 

Regular meetings of the Committee shall be held at 
least once per month. Special meetings may be called at any time 
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by tn« Presidert or by a u^ority oi th* CowtittM Mid shall b* 

calleci by rresKient upon the written request of a Mjority of 
the CoMittee. Such special neetings shall be held at The North 
Avcndale Eleser.tary School axid reasonable notice of each such 
aeetirr) 3*i*ll be given tc each C09w;tr:ee aeiRber by uilr tele- 
phone cr personally. 

Except as otherwise prohibited by lawr or by these 
by-laws, fifty-one percent of t^e Corr * ?e aeiajers slall consti- 
tute a quorus rcr the trar.sacticn of ali business. The act of 
the Cccs«ttee iteKkera present at any Keeting at which there is a 
quorua shall, be t^.e act of the whole C^2aBltte« except as provided 
by law or ty these by-^awa. 
^^rr'-^^^' C:^ITTEES ; 

Tr.e Preaider.t £ay constitute and appo:nt such 
subccaa.ttees as needea and with such powers and authority as the 
CcCTittee s'.a.* :les.gnate. 

ARTICLE V 

Section i_ CFF:C£a5; 

The execut.ve ccs&.tte of t .e Cosaittee shall be 
?resi:2ert, V:o«-Presider.'^ , Secretary and Treasurer. President, 
Vice-Pres.ie-t, Secretary an<J Treasurer shai. be elected by the 
CasTittee ^old office for one-year terms. The Cowaittee My 
at a"/ L ir.e f^^I ar> vacancy in such offices a.-id aay from ti«e to 
t.xe elect or appcirt such ether off.ccrs and agents and eatploy- 
res It naj deex proper. All cff.cers and agents and eupioyeea 
s^a;l subject rerova. by a rajcrit/ of the total CoMiittee 



at any tiMe. 

Section REHOVAL 2E COWIITTEE fCWERS ; 

A CoKBittec aeaber »ay be removed if he/she ui ses 
aore than three consecutive laeetings during the calendar year. 
Alternate Cowtittee aei^rs are peraissable providing they do n t 
serve in the alternate position sore than three consecutive 
aeet ings. 

Section POWERS AWD DUTIES OE OmCEHS ! 

The various officers shall have the powers and 
duties which custOMrxly an>ertain to or are incident to their 
respective offices, including those here and after provided for 
and, in add;.tion, such powers and duties as The CoMiittee xay 
fr<Ms tiaie to time designate and confer.. paO* 

President : T'le President, as the principle executive officer 
of the CoHBittee shall preside at the meetings of 
the CoMKittec. He/She shall be an ex-officio 
Beaber of all subcoaaitteea. 

Vice-President ; 

.^The Vice-President shall perform the duties and 
' have the powers ot The President in the absence, 
inability or arbitrary refusal jf the President to 
act, as determined by the CoMiittee. 

Secretary . T^e Secretary shall act «s secretary of all Meet- 
ings of the CoMBitte<. and shall keep the siinutes 
thereof and sec that all notices required to be 
given are fully given and served. 

Treasurer ; The Treasurer shall have the care and custody of 



the funds and securities of the Foundation, and 
shalx handle and disburse the sanr under the 
direction of the Corciaittec. The Treasuier shall 
meep or cause to be kept, proper booits of accounts 
s^icwihg all ijsonies received and disbursed and aii 
assets ard liabilities of the Foundation. All 
funJs of the Foundation shall b« deposited in such 
ba"its as the Committee shall designate. An mde- 
pendert audit shall be conducted at least once 
every twelve months. 

ARTICLE V! 

MISCELLAKE0U3 : 

Section 1_5, Execution of instr-ajents : All checks, drafts and 
other instruments for the paynent of money and all instruments of 
transfer of securities shall be signed m the najae and or behalf 
of tr.e Foundation by the treasurer or by The President. All 
instruaents of transfer of personal property other than 
securities, all i'?tru»ents of conveyance of real property, and 
all contracts and agreements shall also be signed by the Treasur- 
er cr President. 
Sect . -id 2 IN'DEMSIFICATIQN ; 

The CoBCTittee may indemnify and reimburse each 
resRber cf th..5 Foundation and any person engaged to perform 
services for tn^s Foundation. 

art: CI E VI I 
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AMENDMENTS 

Sect ion 1.. GENERAL* 

Except as provided below, these by-laws may be 
adopted, amended, repealed or added to by the affirmative vote of 
a majority of the Committee present as any regular oi special 
meeting of the Committee if notice of the proposed adoption, 
amendment, zepeal or additional be contained »i the notice of the 
meet mg. 

Adopted this day of , i985 

ATTEST' 







P"*^!; ^o<^ *^oa d^^^'^M ^r»e t^'" -,o>N 




S Appendix 6: Promotional Brochure citknng Montessori Preschool Options - Cincinnati Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 

O , Since tiie preschmlis privately operated it utilizes public relations materials desifftied to compete against other magnet options and privately operated presckools 
ERJC 1 0 program option is, however, part of the district operatimis and is housed in a public school building. ^ 

2S1 



1 

1 

S 




Registration 

^k)rth Avondals Montesson Preschool rs for children ot three ano 
fouf years of age Mommg and afternoon sessions 2 V2 hours long 
each are ottered A non returnable applicatio'i fee a copy of ihe 
btfth ceriificate. af>d an update of immunization records must be 
preserved upor^ request before the chiid m\i be accepieo mto the 
program Oplior^al payment methods and limited scholarships are 
avadabJe For an application please contact the school 221 347S 

information regarding extended child care may be obtained 
through the schooi of tire 

The school year jar is the same as that of the Ctp-- ,. ali • 
Public Sc»^oois wd' 1'* exceptions Parents are noJified m advance 
of any exceptions 




NOtn AVMMLt NOtfTESSOIll MESCMOL (3 4 4 Ylt. OhDS) 
41) CllBCM fprlBf* AV«IM« 
CiiictBMti. Mi* 4522f 
T«l«»lMM ()t3) 221-3471 

Submit Mith l>0.00 non-T<fuMUbl« Fr«(«rtttc«: A.N. icMlon 

P.N. ••»«lon 



hlrChdaCt' At«* St«' ItoLlsiott., 

H«tt ^ ^ Klrchplactt , 

City SI 

AddrtBH' 

sti^et ' ' City 
T«ltphont \uidl>^r 

{roth«r» Jtn4 sUt«r«. <N«m«. *n6 crhool now «tt«ndlfl|t) 

Nm* K$» School 



^»th«T'- NaM ^ 

r«thfr'« Htrth<lAt«. Occupat iun' 
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leltphon*- tualiMta TaUphon»' 

boil^il &«curltv Vuiibtr 

^ th^r's. 'i«nt _ 

* mti'fc ^.lt^lJllr Occupation 

j^ddrt*-* _ _ flac» of Ei»plov»#nt 

vltfhffit _ _ _„ ^ iuninata Ttlaphotit. 

* J »1 s». jfU, Nu«h»r 

I-.'. '■tN «*irl*ii si-t "heik LiR*^ *l4rr:td S*paf«t«4 Dlvorc«4 



Official tMar4i>n. toUt iocahlp' 

rlSdat*' Occupat l^-n" 

A4dr«a» PUca «f &i>l«y»«nt5 

7titpl»»>nt lualMaa Tal#plK>o«:_ 

Stclal Stcurit.- Hua^ar: 

Frt't'f of Cu«r4tan«hlp 

Alittyl** _ 



rti) «lcii! H«ndlrap»' 
Otlwr. 



f««liy fhyaKtJiit. 

Umwm T*ia~>Sdn» 

'*iitiat. 

Haw TtlapHoiM 

Pro> * ct Birth (Attach Cppv» 

iMaiinKdtlon %*cot4 ^Attach 4.opy> 

I^LVt^iMT^ (>n ftp of an tMrMncy, cpotact:) 

Hm** ' ^ 

K«!*t« jrahl(> lo chtU' 

A4Jr«>)« _ 

' t l«ph ^ ^ 

Par*nt*a Stgn«tur« 

D«t 9 



Appendix 8: Rne-Kindergarten BnKhures - Philadelphia and Milwaukee Public Schools 

^^^cxxOefilgmfky^ This sampledsvidudedtoshmv how the Mwiiessori 

preschool option can he incorporated iitio Headstaitprogramming arid can be selected as an option among many. 
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EDocAnon 



MmSTKCCT 

noocL 

Thr Bank street "tadri I ' m fiUm m t rs 

uKimatr BfcjecH* t r» to cnoMr 
clKkfrm tn tMr carl> KTwot vean 
tobnomr tfRpty ww>o*»gd jod 
irff thmtrd tn (hew taming TTns 
irqutm flm a p o a <iw« inia^ 
H*^ iAcaH> a tcamrr and morr 
qrwratiy a» a pmon 

rrr kiiMlrn^arten Head Mart 
r la^voonn arr rondur vr to h 
jyowth and oHrr chttdtvn a vartotv 
iif vital (on«truct»vT LtiaMmgKtg 
and ptraMiraMr r«pcnc«ce^ hi 
Mhtch ihr> partiriiMit •wmsinMty 
The ciawoom i% of sjamred mtu 
ar tiv it> arca» incIudirKi 
houvhcpptny. v^inxr^ V*fKj watrr 
titkrar> cornrr «(iod«»'>rKimi. and 
i)uirt t«Me ()amc^ c nutunq r» an 
fmpnnant rk-mrnt <i* Ihh mrMtci 
The chiklfcn hrlp rrad thr 
inqrrdirm.% ncrdrd fot J«>ort 
preparation and rnra^re lt» 
miuiTrd amnunt^ TtwvfoohJna 
r»prrtfnce^ prmtdr opfKWti ntlHr^ 
for Iraminc) arilhmrtK rradim; 
andnutrilKm but ihrv a44<>alk}« 
for wiculixatKjn and ftyfuymrnt 
IVank Vrrrl Irachr5 arr fnt ouraqcrl 
to < rrair malrrlat^ inMrad «V uvnci 
rommcrria* produrl^ ar>d In 
tnvotvr pa*rfit^ in thr prtxr^^ 



nUVIOII ANALYSIS 

I fx Vha^mr Matv'M% "Vidrl f> 
acadrmKatt) ttav^ with rmphav> 
on dnrtnprnrii in ihr arca^ of 
fr-adm^ HnCin^ marh and vx lai 
brhavtor Lrarmnq o rnc<>ur3(|rr1 
It rou<}h postttvr mnk>rr<mrnl 
tt^hnMyun < nudnm arr lauqhl m 
vnall groups durmg Ciarn r^riud) 
oxrrr t fwponvrs and vh Lat 
brhavxw arr rrmfcwced « •r%«^drd 
t» qhiinc) < hitdrTn Tok<^% and 
V rtKri pratv Thr tolKrn% arrlalrr 
rvrhartgrd >or an ai Itvity ol tttr 
rhild srhoKr durinq *»pmd 
Hrrtod^ thus titiliiinq r «lnn^ 
mottvatmn Trathrrs aK)r> ;ind 
parrrttsarr ttainrd to Morh 
logtthrr and coordiriatr thi^ 
rurrKuJufw Consultants k»vt thr 
rmtrrsprrkidkatly fnr folhMk up 
mrrtirrgs ar»d naKuttion o* mortrl 
rmptrmmtation rarrnts P«av an 
important roir in Ihr BrhavHK 
^imMm ?«CMtri a numbrt ol thrm 
arr atao trwned to hecorrv ^»rrnt 
icMar^' on a paid basis Thr nxxkl 
ufcs piOi armned f vrfnmrit iatt> 
(wrparrd ma trnaJs 



CHILD DCVCUimEnT 

Thr Cniid DrvrtopmrnI ^J«Jr« is 
often caltrd thr ()pm C tasvoiKn 

tl taKrs tts ttw«Kr^Ka» t»asr 
lrf»m thr work ii* Van riaqrt »ho 
hrlirsrd that f**y is thr ' WW s wav 
of Iramiru) The mottH uses Mt 
rckttK approach m «hk h trai ttrrs 
arr ftrr li? create and drsriop 
malrriaK appropriate tor the trerds 
rnd interests of thr t hildren Tur 
fitltrsi drvekipmrnt of the wtvitr 
< hiM IS stressed c lassr«x»ms are 
rKhemironments where rhiMrrn 
ma> (.honsr trom a vartetv of 
actrvltirs sprr>das mu^h time at 
them as tt»ev wJsh ^ntl tftrr mov*^ 
on tf > otftrrs . T «pkir<ilion 
protiJem solv inq <»ntl diS4^nverv are 
tMSH tti tttr < hikt Oevrmpmrnt 
Mndrl 

I hr role ni ttw trarhrr is t<i tjr 
aware of eac h sludrnt s prtxtrrss 
••nrt leainirtg sly»r atKl to qoKV 
him her tu a tivttirs aid irtaterlats 
best viited I'') irxlnkhial qrowth 
drvehipment ^nd interest 
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»)H 1^ ?«<t v»»»* r„ i, ' wish 

( II IN Kttiq 'fV* M sh W»» r> .;<• 

•.'J >*V h.|(h» M V I t'H II U ,H< • 

* ' It tri.iif m » t>' . n t >». It ♦ ), "1 



.{■..,.; ... t ,1. IT M 



ll.tOlN fS tt» 1. IM IS. . 
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E^vmonnciTT nooct 

lirt a>«'N nr tfic •« %» »riiN Ntmjfrils 
n 1 {ri»r«» <ti»>rititu| 'ii ir» 

(.KdNl inllv Hid I oiisistt nth li >»hi( 
itM \ jii hwtMt InskKlt iri 
♦ 'tt<r(>j»inrr*l %»<i*rt t^Mff »r» 
itttt H It it« 4ir>il rth t int 

c I.IIVIJIK 'II . V • tl «h l' ttllf l» If IK ' 

')» J s r*H < hiK' k- II tu rjinnn « (». 
t» n 'tsjxtnsur tt-ijiii t s tfi if !>l 

H' 1»S IMf. F.l <hth. 

HiMn ) tM » r)s<t.w> t'l tl <1 )w,irt 
< I 'h« t. . timjs ,f<t Kt, N iH , . ts 

iri.t mt. . Ms of f u » fl I'tl vu' 

h,s 'W.liiTliS S,, i(„ i(t» iksoj ». .' 

!tn itiiirMt n iHTi.i's nr* tr 
r',,M>rt III* (I lit > I MliN ri»t<h • l> 
. iif > <« KM jKv -.fiK t If. fl 

• ■ tr It itn li S. tl .1, * cti I i< > • 



VKNJn 

moGRAn 

ttx" ♦hi/iiK) \*cifit) r^v^ftXKl thdl 
<i»n;»fi,it« i1 rn )jpjri v» i> 
irn k>r(Nir,itt i5 itttf Pri hiiifk rc^irtfn 
ffriilV^r'in l'»ri TfH '»»rtfKKli> 
b tl .111 Uh- N Iw" ifMt ( h(»«Jir»i 
» inlt.iM i»tf>rf shiMMiKlM ^.l^nt 

fU » t« jrn I.. n^mmK tfx ir 
iiixiiM ' 'iituint lh»iN Fi|n(i()t>r 
itTUfarioii iiFMt •Tii)r(i<l'M!ilv rir* 
.nt..„r,I.J,<J 

IHi {Mi« 'It t>f,iVN .111 irri[>im irit fiil« 

IT >(>« ' 'XK' <. .nilSK .ll rK W (r>p|TI* lit 

with "fl. I H.til hwt I* irh p,|r. ttt 
i.tl. s'f>» it(s(. ,, I„f ifiilnliirhs 

\, .i,tiM.( , S»t/ijKi r! .1 'lilt VI 
ii>'{it >T II t t)i It ' f'lltfrt tl l» r tirnt 
t H 11 't>- V tohu •ml ltd. I n It 

.„ fl. . tl i' ijiii s [It, rt iih>tln I 
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AWUVAt Of CMILDRC-^ 
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MO- IOl4S 
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TOtLTTIfXi 
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IlilO- ii>»o 

LAKQC MUSCLE ACTIVITItS 
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tIEiULTH 



Frt KitutCftprtro ^WM^ Sf.tr' frnphdst/f s iht 
impurraiKr erf t >irh itl< nitrK<<tuin or ht ,ilt>t 

I >>fT>t>iih< nsivt h^dlin (<M< i»MKirim nu tiitllim 
imilKdt dt^ltt.!! mi rtr jMx ilth .ind luitttttft'.tt 
scrvK* s 

Am^ilMw »*»«1ir<,Mnr thrttruirs<s jnd Iho 
(>s>(M<K4ii .1) vnui s st« < Mltslsci'mpnv ihi' 
tK dlih .art sLift tin nht» < ttv's III trii If ittivitiis 

■ In impk iTM nt d otftipn hi ii\<vt *m .tl(li s« ni^i' 
pi <H)r Am of rmd i< .If rtt,it itut itw <>t<iMN ilth 
si>r\ II cn to |itr ^< h<Mtl < (ui>1i< i< fiti tiiitin({ 

■ ti> promoli pf« \iiit>\t> ht rilrh xi\ui s in. 'it iriiij 
vtsMin h«*.t'Hm tk-ii'rll M in ritiKt tiriHji.jtTis 
irrimiin>/.i{i(ii)V « t< .*ri't ippi<ipn/ilf t .m(\ 
in«>r\ft?liivi 

■ to <Ink (atnilii^ Mith <« < on <|f)irKi hf ^il ti < in 
s^Mirti ,n;d t,i fittpttM fti t>» \l iitill7i H 

■ tnpiiutit* hKilth uttif .iriiM' li- p.Hi nt*- I'l 
411(1 f hihlri n 

B Id \iU milv iru < |M I I ii IX I Us il U itidii .ip{^<<l 

( hililii n liOil Ili ill \( to) (i( itts .iml pfiMiiiKMs tit il4 i 

■ tii i<J« nt]'\ ,Hi<^ V < iiri hi (p liii V" tnT'<»<>l tiliuvt 
iiDii iit~i)Ur t rfiid ' i(iO.Jti r* if,iis it'im ill tilru r 




I nuTiuTion 




)ri Iftf PtehimkricviftiTi Mead M.irt ptt>ar.irti 
I hil«)rtn Atv St rvid .* cold brt'.iKl.iM ,i hi>l Uitw h 
I ml sti<i< t'M h (1a> \n irrdri Id tin ( i a\ kMM 
f wo thirds of tht 11 d<iil> nii(iitTon;il rrqiiin tiinit s 

\ nu rilKirusI i (Mirdiri'^t* s IihkI *>< rvn c jnii 
nutrTtriMi cdia til ion rur dll Vifkin\ie'ilttHi n \h id 
sj,ut tcnii rs the nutittiotiist s ri«ptiriMh«litt< n 
ini lu.h- 

■ d« V t'litpirtq jri JsM>s|t>« ril III lt\C null Ititni.tl 
sl.it ijs III < Miltlri h tnui ri i oids 

■ il4 t<'>r^iniiu} llw iiiilrilKniHl ncrd> .mil mini sis 

■ >f (.HtnlK-s Ihfduijll pHti m inti r\ ifus .tiiil 
K'limir ijiji' < unnniiniU niilnliivi |ir(it>{i ids 

■ priK idiTU) rt vt<ir< r n\,iU n.ils jiul iiu ll>>Mjs Ui 
> It Kir«l« r^/irli n tU .id Ndrt It .it hiDi) sldll lor 
irilt ((r.tlinq IixkI rt l.ili d .tr ti^ iht s iitIii i|m 

( urrK iiUiiii'tl* rrM>nstMtinr{ hiiu nu.lllin) i rfti In' 
tis* <1 ti> i nlidHf I 111*' lit ^tiHpnii n{ v»f wli/JtiiiM 
lit 1 MiUlltit 

■ ^M lpin(( st.ilt |jii>^ id* (>p[M>rtiiiulM s K r priK i>t 
MiMiKt tiH nt in tlw nutntiun i i>rii{Mii^ rtt 

■ id* n'iKnm.irid iiHc^Kiiu) < omituiMll , usiuirfts 
III II irh st.ifl Mt^rK lailh h.indK Hpprd ciililrrn 
Ijwtti* r tlw rMiCttutn rducittun nt (wrr nls ii>d st^lt 
ir^il Mm ti hi .ilth .irtd s^mMtKni sr.)n<1.>[ds 

K (KHtritimi .ml* i mpU»yt d at f.K li « i nh r is 
ft s{Nins<|ik Itir th( pn (larHtiiHi <im1 v r\ u i tii 

ilUMis initllH'i li'Inimjol t llli^i^.iri A> 





^ivWii4#ff^9tfrt#ii OfMi^v 

fjirnU Miih (.liikhrn rniullru in i^rKlmlric|«ftt n 
nrj(lM<*rt Mrc Hmittrd m the tin i%KMim4l»)fHl 
prmrMcontrmiiHi the lulurr stni ufirrjlitMi til Ihr 
pt«->(yjfn thr «<>ltM k- t4H ihi« imi)<%riitrni i^ Che 

ri«ftiMcff«M«i« Htm4 tUfft Cratef Cmm iMttc 

>rt up M tt*r trntrr »r*r1 tfir » ooMnJttcr * 
»Tvnl»-n»/m> ttm^iUk i>< .tit (urrnts «kitti at < tiilii 
rnrttilrd 4t It^M tmtrr I hr yUHip rirt Is its <i«kn 
<i((t<rr% aiiHl <«%vM> thr I Uw«X)«H (r«< hci in 
pl«ntHnftf>>' «(Hl inifilrmcntMfttlJlH tMtl%ltir» 

riiMii^aiaatUa Iteatf t«M« raMcy C» hum Hire 

1^ I i>m|Mm d <i< >r(Hrvrnt4lK> ^ itt <tll <hr i rnlf 
I otMinift** •» plu\ M tiwiinimt-r 

taidiv 111 <arrat> hh lii<tUi«4i trfiH ufum 41HI fiM4l 

rw^Kt t%tm4 9Utt rotki CmuuM 

jtxl i>\r«^«'iMi}t«H' ii^tt-MUMi III « «tMir tan^r <«l 
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MONTESSORI PROGRAM 
FOR 

ARLINGTON PUBUC SCHOOLS 




Introductioa of Ptoqtm 

NonUMOcl CMtari 

MalMlon 

inroUatnt inforMtlon 

Tuition Fm 

ftywmt soMulo 

DcllaqiMnt iiooounti 

OrfMUatlon of CUsmi 

TranipocUtlon 

ConfaroncM 



Frofraa O««orlptlon . , 
Klfid«r9«rtMi gBtonilon 



rh« Arlington County School loird •■tablliM tte lionU««orl WtOftm In tJw Arllnfton 
rutolle tctooi* In I97I wid vipAMad It Um follovlnf ft to four a*nt«ci. CImms 
•r* pfovldad (or Mlactad UirM^ four* Md riw-yvar old ehil£;«n and sr* tMfht by 
trtlnad NootMSorl t««ch«ri •ocradltad and cvrtlflad In NontMaorl Mthodi. Tuition 
is ch«r9«d accordlnf to • Hiding t— •ctmdvU lot 911 ehlldrvn vhrollad In NonUMorl 
elMMt ^ do not M«t t>M *f« ra^irwwnta for kliid«rfart*n. 



NontMMci elMMt iro curiontly oondiictod In four Cvntori wtileh imvo tlw follewinf 
•ttmdmeo iroai. *ppllc«tloM c^ould b« aad* to tiM C«nt«r Mrw* your child* i 

•chool irM. 



Orytf loffaan loaton Kyy 

Ablnfdon icreroCt ■•rrvtt AahlMii 

Glcnesriyn ■•nry bont irvneli JMstem 

Mndolpb Long ■r«ncto Tiylor Netinloy 

oakridfa Hottlaglui 



ChllJrin MhoM jMr«nti ir* r«iiJ«nt« of Arlington founty iro viigibl* for adBlMion to 
NonUMori eliSMi. providing tlMy h«vo rMcfavd thoir third birthday on or bofoc* 
■ ifliiiH M of tte r«M mi ateUatai. Two-third* of tha anAual vwaneiM In aach 
NonUMori elasa will b* raaarvai (or ehlldran who aaat tha following eritarlai 

1. Tha adjuatad faaily imaa ii laaa than tha aatabliahad winlw publiahad annually 
In tha faa lehadula for tha prograa* an4/or 

2. Tha ohiidran apaak littla or no tngliah. 

Childran antarlng Nontaaaorl claaaa* wat praaantt 

1. h birth cartiflcat* or othar proof of birthdat*} 

2. tvldane* of a phyaioal aaaaination within 13 nontha prior to tha data of antryi 

3. Cartlflcata of raqulrad iaaunlaatlona. 

All puplla will ba ragiatarad prior to ^iaaion. Tha childran who naat tha aooMBle 
aiwVor languaga raquiraaan^.a will ba ragiatarad fir at followod by all othar 
Bpplloanta Tranafara froo prlvat* Nontaaaori claaaaa and pupUa who hav* not 
pravloualy attandad achool My ba adalttad duilng tha yaar providing thay aaat ag* 
roqulraaanta. 




Por anrollMnt inforMtioo, call tha School CanUr llatad balowt 



Draw Nilliaa w, Vouag* rrinelpal }}1-«M0 

Glaba Nilllaa vollin. Principal 2«4''SfM 

Roffaan-Boaton Judith hndrawa. laad T— c har $$>>S«12 

Kay Paul NiroMn, Prl«;lpal 5S«-2917 



Tuition ia chargad according to a aliding faa aehadul* for all childran anrollad In 
Nonuaaorl claaaaa <^ do not Mat tha ago raqulraaant* for adslaalcM to klndargarun. 



hdjuatai Oroaa Iiwwa £s* 



0 




IStft 


0 


12.0M 




12.ftf 


240 


D.OM 




D.ftt 


200 


14. MO 




14.ft» 


200 


1S.<»M 




l}*fN 


300 


li.OOO 




14.900 


120 


17.004 




17,999 


SIO 


10.000 




10. 9M 


S40 


It. 000 




19.999 


570 


20*000 




20*999 


000 


21.000 




21*999 


040 


22*000 




22/999 


•00 


23.000 




2)*999 


920 


24.000 




24.999 


900 


25.000 




23*999 


1000 


20*000 




20.999 


1040 


27,000 




27,999 


1000 


20.000 




20*M9 


1120 


29.000 




39.999 


1100 


M.OOO 


and abov* 


1*44 



Tuition My b* paid annually, aa«i-annually. or quarUrly. Paa* ara to ba paid by tha 
firat day of achool of cha aontha llatad balowt 

Annual Plani Oaptaabar or firat day child anUra school 

Saal-annual Plant 1) Saptawbar or ehlld'a (irat day of achool 

2) Pabruary 

QuaiUily Plan. 1} Saptaafcar or chll<S*a first day of achool 

3 ) Movaabar 

3) Pabruary 

4) April 



If fMily eifcuMt«Ac«« r*|uir* • actwilul* different fro* any of th* Above pUn«. 
pmtitf •nould roqMoet • eotifarofle* with tit* principel to «rr«<i«« mi epproptuto 
pmfmnt ^ho4uU. Monthly p«y«»m« ««y t>« «rr«n9«d for tho** vith i4ontifi«d noo4 



$e«»ooU Mill ab««r«« the (uUowln^ schodule «'^Tn p«z«r<ti f«U behind in their child'e 
tuition peyaente: 

1 If p»Tfmt\t le not received i\ d«y« after the doe date. • notice ehould 
be ftven by tbe ochool. 

2 If poyaent le not recoived )0 deye after the due date, the parent elU 
be odvieed that the aeeount la in err ear a and tbe child aay be coa- 
Bldered for withdraeal fro* tbe pro^raa 

} If p«y«ent • not received 45 daya after the 4ue data, the child «tll 
be withdrawn fro« the profras. 

4 Parenta who ere in erreare becauae of financial difficulty abould 
reqtjoat a conference with tbe principal to diecuae ad juataente 
to tlk.w fee or payment acbedule. 



gach claaa of nontaaear i will be eatabliehed wlrh a ■iniBua of li atwienta ra«l«terad 
for the claae The returning four yoar olda. retjrnln^ five^yoar oldo will et 
ecbool <m the fir at day Of achool. All ot.»r now three and four yaer old atwdente 
Will be phaa«4-ln within the noat four weeaa. The phaao<-ln prooaaa will be 
odo^retlvely developad by the Nonteaaorl teacher and the principal of the aebool. 

Tho annual tuition fae for etudanta pbaaad-in during the fiiat t«fO waaka fill be 
r«4uced IM.OO and thoae phaa*d-tn duriA« the aaeoMfl two weeka will be r«duc*d tftO.M 

Claaaea will be conducted for three-hour aeaaiona. with each toechar reapoaalble for a 
mnint en afternoon claaa. 



parent* of pre^iindar^arten children enrolled in Nonteaaorl claaaee are reaponalble 
tor their eafety and tianeportation to and froa achool. Bua tianapor tatlon ta 
provided for children of kinderfarten eqe who live in the center lehool diatrict. 



rarent^ teacher conferencee ere echeduled by appointment in October and March Thee* 
CO' ferencee provide en opportunity fur perrnte enS teechere to evaluate a eti^nt'a 
Aleveoent end plen i?unetr jrt i vely or fiia continued pro^resa Mritten reports ere 
iseuoil ir January and at the cl •« of echool in Jane 



ERIC 



4 



Tba oontant of xM profraa will ba aia^tatf frea the Hanteaaori lnternatia«ole tietboi 
Md will ihcluia the follMlbf of inatructlonr praetleal life, aaaaory 

pareaytien, labfiMfa/raediAf . wrltlbf, adtbaaatloa. faofrafiby, bclaiwa, art, Mdie and 
mmMmmu tpMlal apparatua a«d aatarlala will b« ptmiMi «• twl«»i»t 
^ PfOfr** 1* davalapMhtai la Mtura ai^ la «Mlfiw« t« MMOMafa 
indayaikAaat t b om t it ani oetlon wlUin r^mt ebllAcaft aai^t* «l«« »|im Ua •wifl«MMa 
and ak Ilia iiMMaary foe aiteeaaaful pactlcl^tlon U utM taaralbf MwirMMta. 



rareeta of eblUran la Mantaaaerl claaaaa will be offered the «^tiM of tbalr 
ehlldraa'a aontlnuad enrol iMot m tba M oa t aaa or t profras durlaf tba a ir^r tartan year 
Off enrollMnt in tba rafuUr klnlarfartan pt^tm. 
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Marotta 

Montessori 

Scho ol 

653 East 109th Street 
Ctevebnd OhHj 44106 
(21c»249 d42I 



A JOIHT VENTURg FOR h WOWTt SSORI PBrg CHOOL SYSTE M 
FOR CLEVEIAND^S ECONOMICALLY DE?RIVED CHlLatjEST 

Proj»Ct SU—ATY 

Thm long rang* go«l of thm Karott« HontMsori School, •inc* it» 
inception In 1979, ha* hmmn to provid* mn artMn KontMsori 
preschool aod*! In thm City of cimland to Mrv* •conoBically 
d«priv«d children during tha critically forMtiv* years of agas 
tiiraa to aix. This urban aodal of Hontaasori aducation vould 
avantually b« "incorporatad Into an innar city school ayataB" 
At a saatmg on April 25, 19la, participation lattara vara 
aignad by tha City of Clavaland, tha County, tha clavaland 
School District, tha clavaland Catholic Diocasa, and tha 
Marotta School for astablishing a naw not for profit 
corporation: Marotta Hontassori Schools of Clavaland (-l«sc'*) 
dadicatad to expanding tha auccasaful school oparatad by tha 
Marotta school to fiya aitas ovar thras yasrs. sinca tha Board 
of MMSC would consiat of tvo parsons appointed by aach of tha 
principal participanta (aa vail aa four parsons froa tha 
coaaunity at larga) , tha project rcpraaants a unique, creative 
joint venture aaong these key groups. 

Since April, Executive Director Alcillie Clifford, working 
erdently with her Board, haa aacurad funding froa the county 
end City and hes secured building cleaeroo» space fros the 
i!5y*' Public Schoole for the firet expansion site. In 
addition, MMSC has been approved by the Council for Econoaic 
Opportunity ("CEO") with respect to e proposel for funding by 
CEO of progru operations for one of the five eitae, aublect to 
the receipt by CEO of en axpanaion grant for thia purpose. Aa 
■ o« forts, MMSC has becoM the soat developed 

preachocl initietive for inner city children eveileble 
supported by Cleveland* a sain agenciea for educational 
opportunity. 

objectives 

Utilizing the support ^nd guidance fro« its coaposite board 
(••• Articles of incorporation attached aa Exhibit C) , Marotta 
Monteaaori Schools of Cleveland endeavore to bring authentic 
Monteaaori education to Cleveland>a children by achieving the 
following objectivea by 1992: 



f 



A. To btti^d a corricoluB spiral and expectations %ihich in 
tcra wU.1 provide new stimulus to the davelopsent ef 
aleMBtary education in the clave laxid ruiic School a at 
Sicks Hontassori School and alsawbera. 

B. To serve as a delegate ageacy for Hontassori 
Baadstsrt prograas providing Baadstart agencies with 

a new eurrxcttluB option boxldxng a base of support far 
Cleveland rablie Schools. 

C. To expand BSC 'a soceaasfui Hontassori preached 
operations to four additional eitea selected by 
statistical analysis and census tracking data 
prevised by participating sponsors. By 1992, the 
total opera tiena will serve close to five hundred 
children city^vida. 

D. Te prsvida self-study docuaer.taticn aa ts the 
educational ef fectiveneaa of the prsqraa aa well 
ea follow-up data ir.di eating •«d;;caticnal success 
eftar the wsc program. 

E. To provide a faaily adiication conpcnent with 
publications video prograaaing, and discusaion 
groups involving faailiea in both educational 
prmciplee and ^ild rearing prir.ciplea. 

r. To begin plannin? for r^ture prograas for parent/ 
infant care fer teenage aethers, and for pre-natal 
education utilizing Hontassori training aodels in 
conjunction with the Ohio Hontessori Training 
Inatitvte and Cleveland State University. 

R. To provide other cities with the urban Honteaaori 
aodal and joint venture structare and related 
docuaentation . 

msc anvieions, as a result of its effectiveness and 
docuaentation of the saaa a new level of service and quality for 
Cleveland preachocl educat-cn for disadvantaged children 
supported by federal, etate. city and private funda. 
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TASwI OF COVTE.. 



T-it NSEI' 
bISTOHY 
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HEA_TH EO.CATiaS 

MENTAL -EALTH 

^a.n<.:-:ap?e3 sERvict^ 

>1~5:'IDN SERVICES 
SOCIAL SSiV.'ICES 
SITE SELECTIOJi 

f:^a.v:ia^ s.yiwiy 

FE'E^A^ AS5i:>"A>Cc APPLICATION 

SI? 'OST Lc~TEs£ 

AKT: LEa iNCf'SPSRATION 



COU-^CIL FOR ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITIES IS G^EATCR CLEVELAND 
1989 HEAD START EXPANSION 
PROGRAM YEAR 24 



The Council for Economic Opportunities' 1987 Head Start 
Need: Assessment Statistical Analysis docuraerts the gaps tn 
service to poor three and four year eld children in Cuyahoga 
Counly- According to analysis. Head Start serves a smaller percentage of 
pocr children today than it did in 1980, and has oniy increased 
its Head Start slots by 1*95 in eig*-t years* 

The service gap has net been filled by county funded Tlt>e 
XX day car, or preschools in Cleveland Public Schools, as areas 
that have historically been underserved have experienced a steady 
grcwth in poverty populations. Even when the Title XX d>y care 
and Cleveland public preschool child development program, are 
taken into account, over three-fifths of the 12,106 poor three 
and four year old children in the county were not served by 
publicly funded programs- 

The Council for Economic Opportunities in Cleveland (CEOGC) 
has reviewed the time-tested Hontessori Method and its 
effectiveness in improving the probabUity of educational success 
for low-income children over the long term* (Bennett, 1988- 
Exhlbit)* Research has indicated that low-income families benefit 
from Hontessori programs including Santa ( 1968), Sciarra (197«>, 
1'i76), Miller (193«), Karnes, Swedei, and williana (1983), and 
Karres and Teska, and Hcdgins (1970;- There are also established 
precedents for Montesscri/Headstart collaboration m the sixties 
and seventies. 

History . M Qr.tgJS Ori iitiUciLt IL iLfiiiilHd 

Scrtreast Chic, wUh t-enty-five Mcntessor* schools, nas 
te-r a ce'^ter of Hontessori practice ir the Unitea States s^rce 
19-5, The Marotta Mcntessori Cchcc, 'ectatlisred ir, 1979, is an 
eiper.erfed urban Hontessori zchccl and therefore is perhaps most 
rele.art to CECGC. In add.tion t: tris prwate.y fi^r.d^d school, 
C.eve.a-d '-ar s-ippcrted Montes:,cri elementary educat.^n :r tre 
C-eveisni P-t..c Zc.zcli s»rce 1 ''•c . . Ect", t-s Hcr'.r A.Te-icar 
M--*.es2Gr. Teaene-s' Ai-c^tiC" d tre Crl. «crtet;cr« Tra.r.rg 
Irst»t«*-e a*"* locitcd ir de^e^anu a"** are aT^xiatec -itn tre 
Aic -at»cn Hcrlsttcr 4. I'-t-erna t.or.s . p'^ov a.'-g ar crgcin^ 
3 jrce of ai-trie'-t c "C" t, e: t:ir . teacrer tra.'-i.r.g a-.^ ♦''-service. 



Tr^ Marotta Mcrtejscr; Cc^ool 'led.ca'e'l prcvic.ng fi^lly 



deweiofed ^"onteaaor* eo'jcation to Icw-.ncome, primarily biacK, 
fauiiiea. Tne Marotta frcgram was f^rat ccrce*veG by Robert Woif 
of the fAHlCOS foundation who, in nis wor,c u:tn S:ater Heniietta, 
C.S.A., endeavored to meet the houamg, nutritional ana 
edbcat.cnal neeJs cf poor fan. Ilea. Mr. a.,d Mrs, Vincent Harotta 
provided the f-ndmg for this unique Pilot prograir, ai^pporting 
bctn excellent "crteaacri teaching wpile ira.rta.nirg lutritionai 
and health aervicea s.mul taneous*y , Tr.e Marotta Mcnteaicr* 
Scrcol, at the heart cf ita operations, es:bod.ed a Cevei opmenta* 
prcgrao equipped to serv.ce needy reignfccr' uds uitn implicit 
headstart oo^eccives. 

Under the di-ection cf ita principal, Alcillia Clifford, 
Marotta Monteasori School has proposed a Mcnteaaori expansion 
program designed to service economically deprived children in 
conjunction with the Cleveland Public Schools, In April T988, the 
officials cf the City of Clevland, Cuyahoga Cojnty, Cleveland 
Public Schools and the Cleveland Catholic Dioceae established a 
new non-profit corporation: The Marotta Montesiori Schools of 
Cleveland (MHSC). MMSC, as it looked to its expanded n!i,asion, 
approacned the Courcil Tor Econcm*c Opportunity of Greater 
Cleveland (CECGC) for fu'-jing and expanded services. 

After several meetings with Mrs. Clifford and after 
reviewing her staff's detailed study reconciling Montessori and 
Head Start performance standards, MMSC and CECGC elected to seek 
•xpahsion funds. MMSC has cooperated with CECGC for the 
eatabi .ansiert t;f a pilot prograiR serving 8C children which will 
provide an opportunity to build an integration of Montessori and 
Head Start procedures. MMSC projections cail for foa-" operating 
a*tes of four classes each by 19^1 including the MMSC/CEOGC 
proposed expa^-aicn oi txc sites. 

^tcectea atr.eriU 

•iesearcr irol-jdes a 1598 Cleveland Stale triversity fcllow- 
up it ^dy cf MarottJ stL.denta That itudy ard ot'rrs indicate 
trat tr.s *'ontesscr. Frescnccl experiences are be'-ei icial to 
c'.iS'-e'' ..vi'".g .'• icu ioc iL-ec; r jr. 1 c env*rorr;(-nts, w*tn 
eipec^a*^/ s . ^ ' . :J'"t f.rd.ngs docjner.tirg rigner perfurmance at 
i>",»* d^^arteu e.erfiar* a«-d hlgr scpjcI ^e/e.s MMSC pr og '■amn l ng 
pr:;v-.*^:: rcl ;r-/ "'"».e5scr» r.gn r^tar tisrds , ti)'. a! so an eri^pnas^s 

s:-i5i-^j* , " , ?c--a. c-mpete'-c *-s , Jelf-itrage enhancement, 
acd^Je'', > : a'":! ^ ivT.r . ;3 t . c r s^.l^s, p5'"ent e_-:at;cr arrt numan 



"■-.rCi ' Z'^'^' 'js rp/.>»wei t e ****^Z f.r s,"^" plan a'-d heartily 
e'- 1 >- .e - • - *. r-^'.t' « a*" e'"'"<?"' -e ^../e""; :.:.leT f'r a^. Head 




— Successful expansion of child development and educational ser- 
vices vo areas of unmet need documented by the census 
data cf CEOGC. 

— An extensive family education program including parent 
discussions with video and publication support. 

— Academic success which stimulates higher expectations 
for elementary education in Cleveland Public Schools. 

--Research and documentation approaches built into pro- 
gram design. 

--Special planning functions for new programming for parent- 
infant care for teenage mothers utilizing Montessori 
model s. 



--Planning and research for state funding of preschool 
educat ion. 



The Marctta fcnte^scrl £.icc.r C.evc.arJ w.ll operate 
'heir Heail '^ta'-t classrcccs - " 3cccr.:3r^e witn tie h.fc,n s'a'-ojrJs 
<o:,afc- isnec t/ tre As:o(.idt.;n »'w''.ej2or: Ir: erna t * . na 1 e T'e 
■-11. J eJjcatiw' ^^'^fcre'-.r: hlI^ ire fi^li.-lr^ 

I, A "prepare: e'- v . rcntie'^t " wi'.r - c * : -^si ;^r-;t.„re 

ar:: l.jtt^r*-:; u'-.o*' c . -f^s^ ili'^e- le se.5- 
r<r..art ir^epe-^ct.. 

J.' Ccc r J . -.at . cr of tre c.3ssr0i,r; scttirfe *"cr tr ret- ti„- f w e 
yejr-Ci(J cni.uren ('-rt.l aiarjdt:>ry acTOo. en r iinent j , 
to a. low ch^idre", oi Lffcrcrt ages t »j wc>-r at the.r 
personal .evel ar<i pa^e acceding tc • e.r nat-ra. 
terdercies. 

3.1 A rarge of Hcntesscr. threc-dimensicra* fiiaactic 

(tiater;als for cilare-- aged tf^rec l3 Jive years, ircl- 
U(i."S practica- li^e activities that cultivate the 
ability to care fcr one's self ard one's ervironirent , 
sensorial materials t*^at sharper the child's senses n 
preparaticr fcr cbservatior of the physical world and 
aca(2emj.c and cdltjral activities whicr expose tne cild to 
the ba;ics m read'.ig, writing, mathematics, geography, 
nis'-or;, life sc'«;nce» art, mustc ard dramatics. 

4.^ «or tei £cr - -tra 1 red adult; w ,o guide children with a 
iTii-'-'^i^n I'tervert . cr, Teacrers mast na^ e a oacn- 
e-cr's degree a'-d certi^'ieJ ty the A;ji..dtiCn M<-nt- 
essf'r. InteTiat crd.e. 

. , Cj. t.v3t. cr cf "nor-a..;ed clashes" - ere cnl.drer are 
^fcle to (-,n c'trate f.r .:ng perked: cf ^r . nt er r up t. ed 
T.n)f ar ^ "dke cnt.wCj of activity, thus fcu.ld.rg I'-dep- 
e-^-'tf-t t".r^.rg 



J -j'-r.-^.-r f' ir-- r« trs* e- -..raget cn.i 1 - . l .ate^ h :.v:t>. 
.'•^-iC'-e' .'" t'e :.a„'r x tre.*- act-»:*/, 3" ^ eac 

a. df- «-(c'-_.ir> J a.lat.f t tr.cT .1 des.g-e; '"^r 

f-rpc£ef-il .♦ea'". ^ tf 1-..^ «» reacer't i '■t f - * e- 1 . c w.tr 

L' e r 1 . _ '. 5, .:e: t, .'•ss;"; ere 




activity from 9 00 «.si. to ^2:30 p.m. Children from four <ind • 
n^lf to f;ve will stay for •fternoon sessions from 1 p.m. until 
3 p.m. The variation in center attendance supports th* 
Mcntessori technique of enccurlging older children to teach 
younger ones, while preparing theai for transitlop to the public 
school Kindergarten. The older children who attend "eitended 
day" sessions wiJl receive «ore individual lessons reinforcing 
their math and language skills. The classrooms vacated by 
Children in thvi afternoon will be used for structured training 
fc- parents of the children in the program, ircluding group 
discussions yhich give parents the opportunity to interact and 
iearn frcm each ether. Babysitting services are provided dL,rirb 
parent education sessions by the school staff. 
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Ohio Moaictsori Trsininx IrsiMuic 



))IOFairinount Roukvarti 
Clc%cUnd Hnthit ()hi()44llN 



COMPETENCY STANCARCS, 
CHILD OE''E.:phEVT ArrOCIATE ANC MCNTESSOR: COMPARt: 



iijbaitttd by Dtvia Kahn 
>d=:n.3trator, Ohio Honttssori Trainirc Inst.tjte 
J-rt 16, 1938 

vOffrat.on wish Marott* Monttssori Schools of Cleveland 
AlcUlia Clifford, Executive Director 

P.-ifnary Scurc eg? 

?r. «2r Bfj^»iniein,J!:ajii£5iOCl Preae^ joflX Ca maonert 



ShlLU MiaOfHMT AUflOAII CQUflTMcx UAJuaU 
. . COIfitltOCX 1 

1* EUAftllAfiAl if Ml AaIJ 

Tht etntftdttt ta trttntd to prevtdt • Mft •nvtrenatnt to 
Pravtnt and raduea injurtta. 



BPMItaaflit COHftTEMCI mifiUfiS 



liontaaa«rl atudanta vtll ka abla to dtuMttrata undtratsiidlM 

tni 

1. tha prtparad anvtroraant dtallnc vUh ehtld*a uaa ot 
■attrtata, ettar avatlabtttty ol aattrtala, vorkapaeaa 
dffttntatta bf tablta and ru|a, tha taktnc of tuma, 
tha praatteal Ufa aitrataaa ate. 

2. tht rotf ef tha ttaehar in aaalatinc tha ehlld tn tha 
uaa of tha aatartala. 

]• tha arranivavnt of tha aatartala ta aatahllah aootal 
rtlattena and tha rtiht uaa of tha aatartala for 
aala tnieraatlon and paaaaful aaaalatanat. 

1. Or. Nontaaaort'a Ltfe 
t. Huaan Tandtneiaa 

3. Tha Ahaorhtnt Nlnd 

Tha Proetaa of Adaptation 
5. Tha Prapartd Inv Irenatnt 
*. Th. lola or tha Taaehar(Olr.etraaa) 
7* Frttdoa and Olaelpllfia 
i* Otvlatlona 
9. Mork and Moraal !:stl<)n 

10. Social Dovtlopatnt an4 tht Child 

11. Ohatrvatlon of ChUdran 

Mttkand Stalnar— 1M9 

1. Praetleal aapaeta of dlaelpima vlth raaponalhlllty 

2. A elaaarooa anvlronatnt that laada ta aoraal Uatloa 
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2. ruiiot^Qii»4 iciAi UlAiib 

CandUatt U tralii«4 to prcaoU |ootf h«altli M ■utrltlon 

to provU* aa aatftreiwaiit that oeatrlbutaa tiia pravantton of 

tllnaaa* 
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2.JIULZM 

Stu4aata mUX 4aMiiatrata tHa faXXovtaii 

X. aktXX ta abaarv tas aM racor^tni alilX4raa*a irawtli aMI 
davaXopaaant Mttbla tha aaatait af tha pr9p%f4 
aavtroBsaatf 

2. tatairatlaa af tua atarelaaa af traatlaaX Xtfa wltb 
tba nutrttloMX Ma4a of tha chll^raa <t.a., hatXthf 
anaek, t,oo4 pranrattoa, ao«ktii| ata.l 

3, aklXX ta praaanttnt prlpalpXaa af Mtrtttaa aM %0%4 
voXuatary reo4 hablta to paraata 

«• tatairatlaa af tha atudy af fao^ vtth tha atMy af 
auXturaa 



Ljctuta &6iitilylilSutItAl ta ttilaiAAi 
SuMar U.Juna 2f , Xfaa 

X. HtMaa Taa4aaataa 

2. Tha PraMratf lavtranaant 

3. rraiuiaary fgarataa (OrlaatatUa ta tha lavlraiwaatl 
3* Spoaatni, fourlai, FoXdiai 

«. Cara of far aoii/Oraaatn| fraaaa 

S. Cara af Cavtroaaaat 

i. Craoa %m4 Caurtaay 

T. Pavlattoaa 

I. Mork %n4 laraaXtiattoa 

f. Ohaarvatloa 
to. OavaXopaant af Navaaant 
tt. Fraa^oa aa4 DlaalpXlna 

Haakan^ Saalaar^-Xf If 

X* Dlaeuaaloa oa CavlroiMaat aM loraaX Itattoh 
Four Maaka fraatUa Taachla|**X9l9*XffO 
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3. Functional ActAl Lgarnlng Enwironagnt^ 

Cantfltfatt Is trained to use space, relationships, Materials and 
routines as resources for constructing an Interesting, secure, 
antf enjoyable environment tna*^ encourages play, eiploratlon, 
and learning. 



The Student will tfesonstrate theory, •kills ••d 
• ttltutfea about the folloulM: 

1. the untferstantfing that eognltivt aatf arfeetlve growth 
Is proflotetf by • ehll4*a Interaetloc with peop4e aM 
approprlat«ly d«aignatf aatariala •ttd aetlvitiea. 

the understanding that ehlltfreo'e learning la often 
Incidental rather than with specific intent to learn, 
and therefore, the envlronaent aoat provide a natural 
setting, purposeful practical life and sensorial activity 
for the child to alllow for indireat preparation for 
latar acadenlca. 

3. the understanding that the child learns aa a whole 
being In a holistic nanner and that notor, cognitive 
and affective developnent are Integrated requiring that 
the child have freedon of novcaent and choice. 

9. the stagea of developnent (planes of education) 
and their relationahip to learning environnenta 

$. the role of the teacher In asalating tha child 
within tha prepared envlronnent 

6, the scope and sequence of the Itontesaorl practical 

life, sensorial, language, nath and cultural naterlala 
(Nonteaaori naterlala for developnenti 



All lecturea given In the frinary Coursd apply to thla 
aectlon. 
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Appendix 13: Earty ChikBiood Ftan^ 

Maratta Montessori Schools, Clevdand, Ohio 

These ffuidelinesprcnndestaUc^^ 



FARLY CHILDHOOD FUNDING APPROPRUTIONS GUIDELINES 

FACT SHEET 

Support Moiite$sori Education in Ohio 

Momesson rri ii citi o n has opcraied for eighty years i mrinannnft i l y and for thirty years in ihg I imteri K t»^f^ Therearetwo 
ouistandtng systemsofieacber and school cemficaaoo m the United States: Association Momesson InteniaQonale (AMI) 
and the AmencaoMQiuesson Society (AMS). Both ^/aiMlAAf5 operate icicheraainmg courses m Cincinnati, CoUun 
and Cleveland. There are appcoximaiely 100 Montesson schools educating approxunatety seven thousand children (about 
half of whom are of preschool age) in the State of Ohu. (An iq>-io-daie census will be avadable by January 1). Inoiderfor 
Momusuri xkools to be neogHiud oMd funded hy sum sources, tkefoUowuti femenU progmm charaetemdcs meed to 
be feoieeted uifder ike law: 

Support Montesson Teacher Training 

Mooiesson training (AMI crAMS) mcludes chid psychology, educational theory, material demonstrations, supervised 
practice with Montesson apparatus, observaaon, supervised practice teaching and oyfer sever hours ofwntten and oral 
examuuuions. Montesson training is recognized by selected colleges and universines at both the und^giaduate and gradu- 
ate levels. Pre-semce trauung usually involves close to three-hundred hours of lectures. 

Suppport Montesson Curriculum 

hiomessori is a total curriculum approach that is integrated and sequential. Unlike many exisnng early childhood pn>- 
gnms. Momesson programnung is a cfaUd-centered, cogniQvely based preschool program. Acuvioes are child mmaied 
widun a prepared environment created by the teacher. Extensive research is available which documents the success of 
child-cemercd, developmental approaches m general, and Montesson programs specifically. 

Support Cross Age Groupinp 

Cross age groupings (ages three to six) are supportive of development by reducmg competition, maximizmg cumculum 
options. iTOvidmg a famdy atmosphere that plays a vital role m socialiiation. and pcrmitimg older children to model ad- 
vanced work for younger chddren. 

Support AduJt-Child Ratios up to 15:1 for the Montesson Preschool 

Montesson preschool programs for children ages three to su have aduit<hdd ratios of from 12:1 to 15:1, relying on the 
specific expertise of the leachcis to link the chiJa lO matenals which develop skills. Utiluing the prepared environment, the 
named Montesson leaLhcr is able to foster mde pendent leaimng skills at maximum levels with the aforementioned adult- 
chUd ratios. 

Support Full Day Montesson Programs 

Montesson full day prog''ams (sa to eight hours) are an established pracace and provide day care and educational oppor- 
tuniaesfor children which are uniquely supportive to families, especially working families. Full day programs allow for 
extended academic acQvUies mtegraied with commumty building acQvities such as meal prepaniQon. outdoor play, care for 
plants and ammals and personal hygiene. In addiuon. Montesson schools offering full day programs recognize the emo- 
tional needs of children who are away from their parents and their homes for extended penods of time. 

Support Private, Not-For-Profit Programs 

It IS hoped rhai the State will consider different options for utilumg the extensive network ofpnvate Montesson schools m 
the State of Ohio Regulations should permu public school distncts to subcontract with Montesson schools to establish new 
Montesson programs which service preschool children with very low miDon or no tuiuon at all. It is also hoped that inde- 
pendent Montesson schools with certified teachers may apply for direct state funding. 

COffTACT. AlatttM CUffard, MaroOA Momtnton SekooU a/CI^rtUmi, (214)249 - 
Prepved bj THE NORTH AMERICAN MOVTESSORl TEACHERS' ASSOCUTION 
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FIVE-YEAR-OLD-CLASS 



EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 



FOR THE TRAINED MONTESSORIAN: 

ADJUSTING TO THE MONTESSORI KINDERGARTEN 

CLASSROOM OF ALL FIVE YEAR OLDS 



by Hildegard Solzbacher 



• itkimpomibkkrdiiUtnntomakei§pimo9ieifear 

• While makimg up ibr kmi time, MoJ^tnmH five year Me mmt be aeademieaUy dnOUnged wUkaui 
eomgmmiiing their $elf^noHmiioiu 



This article does not recommend classrooms of all five year olds, but rather provides emergency 
advice for those confronted with this compromise. 

Two-thirds of Montessori public schools begin their Montessori programs with five year olds. The 
following guidelines may help trained Montessorians who may have to adjust to five-year-old-only 
Montessori classrooms. Hopefully, such an adjustment is temporar>: 

When you place five yeai" olds without previous Montessori training in a Montee-^ori environment, you 
must realize that you cannot expect a group of children with the same reverence for the environment and 
eagerness to be busy all the time that you fmd with three year olds. In many cases, five-year-old children 



Yet, first and foremost, the role of the directress is to bring the child to a level of inner 
diHcipUne. How can this he done? 



without Montessori backgrounds have experienced long periods of boredom, a lot of television, and may not 
have been held to appropriate behavior within a social context. Yet, first and foremost, the role of the 
directress is to bring the child to a level of inner discipline. How can this be done? 

In the beginning the five year olds need to be directed. Start class-wide group lessons with many 
presentations so that children can be independent as s<x)n as possible. Present exercises objectively stating, 
"this is how wx» do it here.'* Make sure that the rules are simple to understand and consistently enforced by 
every adult in the environment. 

For the first three to four weeks pi'esenlations should be group oriented, but not always class wide. 
Smaller groups may emerge relative to abilities, allowing children who are ready to work on their own to do 
so. Small group lessons are essential in order to make sure that the five-year-old child can be busy, 
independent and constructively engaged. If the children are not challenged, they will become bored and 
difficult to manage. Group le^myis can dwumsh when childreii are able to choose their omi work, work 
respmisihly, and put materials away. Each class of five year olds will have different rates of readiness. 

Hildegard Solzbacher is the [hrecfor of Traonng at the Midu'eitf Montesson Institute. She has om' thirty (fears 
erpenence in Montesson edneat ion as a lecturer, teacher trainer and examiner 
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FrVE-YEAR-OLD-CLASS 



EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 



Include actmties that mil biiild the group spirit of the chss. These group games and songs include 
such activities as storytime. They will add to the liveliness of the group and will give you another perspective 
on the children. 

Practical life (in group lessons) is.a good starting point. Present those practical life exercises which 
entail responsibility for the environment. Simple exercises without a sequence of actions, such a.s simple 
pouring exercises, do not excite five year olds. 

More interesting exercises might be: the lacing and t>ing frames, washing exercises, and polishing. 
Once the exercises are introduced, stress that they are individual, that each child will do his or her owti wx)rk 
alone at first. At the beginning the whole group must be involved watching many activities — such as 
(lusting shelves and preparing snack — because you cannot have children choosing work without knowing 
what to do. Also in the beginning, blocks, puzzles, and simple toys can provide chikbvn with activities while 
they are gaining skills using the Montessori materials. 

Grace and^ courtesy lessotis are practiced daily. Children are shown how to say "I don*t want to be 
disturbed." Presentations are given in expressing emotions and in dealing with social relations. Already 
many children are expressing whom they like and dislike; these children need n)le-pla>ing demonstrating 
desired behaviors. 

Group presentations on spoken language, vocabulary enrichment aM the sandpaper letters prepare 
the child as quickly as possible for the explosion into reading and writing. The movable alphabet can be 
introduced soon after, with tw^o or three children w^orking together 

Sensorial exercises are also appeal iyig. Matching is an important preparation for reading. With the 
second color box and the geometric cabinet, emphasis should be on vocabulary related to these exercises. 
All of the spoken language lessons related to the sensorial materials should be given, utilizing in particular 
the game extensions. Language activities and memoiy work will be the foundation for reading later in the 



Children need to be academically challenged, but not at the expense of their inner 
development. 



year The sensorial materials provide a foundation for mathematics. It is important to expose the children to 
extensive use of the sensorial materials before introducing the math materials. If the math materials are 
introduced too soon, the sensorial materials will be abandoned, and the value of the indirect preparation will 
be lost. 

The metal in.^etj^ introduce the peyicilgnpaM the left-to-right as well 0-8 up-ayid dim^i moi^ments mth 
the pencil The geometric cabinet prepares children for uritiyig, providing the teacher with key iiiformation 
as to competence in visual perception. Writing comes last. 

Mathematical materials can be wtroanced after joundations w the sensorial materials are estab- 
lished. Since the children are older, that mif nt be in about four weeks. 

In conclusion, the teacher should not be overly concerned with the Montessori timetable for reading, 
writing and math skills. It is impossible for children to make up in one year what other children have done in 
three years or more. It is more important for the children to be "helped** by the adult than to force a higher 
level of learning. The children must be helped to take charge of their owti work so that when they encounter 
the wider elemeniary environment they can handle the greater freedom. Montessori is a helping pedagogy' 
and therefore excludes pushing and pulling simply to achieve learning goals. One of the most important 
aspects of the Montessori preschool is that children are sensitive to their owti needs. This is what makes a 
Montessori classroom, and not a classn)om of Montessori materials. Children need to be academically 
challenger!, but not at the expense of their inner development. 
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INTRODUCTION 



SPECIAL EDUCATION 



MONTEbSORI AND THE SPECIAL CHILD 

HISTORICAL OVERVIEW 
RESOURCES 

MONTESSORI AND SPECIAL EDUCATION 
DEVELOPMENTAL DISABIUTIES 



Mainstreaming the child with special needs into the Montessori classroom has been 
successfully accomplished throughout the Montessori community both in the United 
States and abroad. Within the public school context, continued financial support and 
staffing of Montessori special education can expand the practice so that more chUdren 
with ^fecial needs can be included. 



3.11 
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INTRODUCTION 



SPECIAL EDUCATION 



INTRODUCTION 



MONTESSORI EDUCATION AND THE SPECIAL CHILD 

One of the tenets of the Montessori i^proach has been the integration of disabled and non-disabled 
children working together in the same learning environment, Contemporary ''mainstreaming'' is in 
agreement with the Montessori s^proach which **has always placed important emphasis on the benefits 
gained through involving children of different abilities in the same environment'* (Osterkom, 1982)l 

In the case of disabled and non-disabled children working together, Helbrugge (1978) highlights the 
social and cognitive benefits. The non-disabled child makes a cognitive and social lea^ when communicating 
with a handic^ped child who may be physically diflfeient and who communicates differently The hand- 
icapped child benefits from having non-handic^ped c lildren model language, behavior, and movement 
which research shows has much greater impact than the adult model. 

In the past eighty years of Montessori practice, Osterkoni (1982) cites successful application of the 
Montessori ^proach with blind children in PSadua, Italy (Leonardi, 1957); with brain iiyured children in 
Washington, D.C, (Ai^ 1965); with mentaUy retarded children in Milan, Italy (Attias, 1977); with physi- 
cally disabled children in Munich, Germany (Ockel, 1977); with learning disabled children in Tbronto, 
Canada (Trass, 1982); with cerebral palsy children in Hellerup, Denmark (Hofi^ 1966); and vnih emotionally 
disturbed children in Dublin, Ireland (Jordon, 1977)i 
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HISrrORICAL OVERVIEW 



SPECIAL EDUCATION 



A BRIEF OVERVIEW OF MONTESSORI SPECUL 
EDUCATION 



by Muriel WAdeock 
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INTRODUCTION 

Dr Montessori has stated that her work is founded on a **science that transforms the personality.... 
Whereas the ancient pedagogy in all its various interpretations started from the conception of a 'receptive 
personality' — one, that is to say, which was to receive instructions and to be passively formed, this scientific 
departure starts from the conception of an active personality — reflex and associative — developing itself by 
a series reactions induced by systematic stimuli which have been determined by experiment'' 
(M. Montessori, 1965, p. 73)l 

This concept of children having an active personality remains fundamental in the Montessori approach 
to the education rf young children with and without special needs, and is why Montessori principles and 
practice can be particularly beneficial in classes which are mainstreamed and integrated environments 
where the children have a variety of abilities. 



HISTORY 

In 1896, after she graduated from medical school. Dr. Maria Montessori began working for the 
Psychiatric Clinic of the University Rome. It was during this year that she began her work with children 
from the mental asylum of Rome. As a physician at *>he Clinic her duties included seeking out subjects for 
treatment. This involved visiting the asylum, MaKkomio di Santa Maria delta Pieta. At this time in 
history the conditions there were bleak and dehumanizing. All the adults and children, which included those 
who were insane, physically ill, mentaUy retarded and emotionally disturbed, shared the same living 
quarters. During her visits to this unfortunate place of hunum suffering, the patients themselves went to 
her and asked her to help the children. On one occasion she observed the children in their dark, empty room 

Muriel Adcock received her AMI Primary Monte^ssori Diploma in 19H0 and her AMI Special Education Diploma in 
1985. Skf is currently a master^ degree caruiidate in early chiaJiood special educaticm at San Franci»co State 
University and is completing research on the d£\^loptneyxt of fnetidship hetwee^x preschool children mth and withoid 
disabilities. Ms. Adcock is aUo afidl*tnne MmtesHim pnmnry directress u*ith a specval interest in the area of education 
ayui culture. 
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HISTORICAL OVERVIEW 




pla\inp: with cnimbs on iho fl(x>r and it (K'ciimHl to her that ihest* children wre not staned for fixxl but 
w-erv hunjrr>- for meanin^ul activity. Tliey were handlin^r the crumbs for lack (rf any other form of mental 
stimulation This obsen^ation so mowni her that she began to research all i)ri()r literature regarding the 
t*duc:ition «f young mentally riHarded childri^n using the \sx>rks of Jean M. G. Itard and Edouard 0. Seguin of 
FraiKv. who had done pioneering work with jK^ople who wvn» hearing impaired and mentally retarded. 
Thnmgh intensive obsi^n-ation and direct work with childn^n. she develo|)ed new education principles basi^d 
on ex{)erimental psychology- w hich inctn-jHirated her prior knowiedgi* a*^ a phy.«^ician. 

In l^<9Si. Dr. Moiites.sori Ix^canie the Diivctorof the Scifola (hiofreincn (()nhophn*nicS<*h(M)l) m liome. 
This w;us a schtH)l for retiirded children ;i> well ;is a teacher training in.stitute. It wjis heiv that >he iK^pin to 
develop her materials and t^) work with the childivn in a leiuniing environment. The childivn came to the 
(Mho})hn*nic School from the regulai* sch(H)l> of Rome where they wen* unable to luu'ticipate. She .s|)ent 
two ye;u>i at thi> sch(x>l developing and refining her methcxis. Gradually it became appiuvnt that something 
ver>* sj)ecial wa^i hap|X*ning in the classnH)ms. Children who had beiMi described uneducable began tt> 



"Hny contributkma which we can make towards the training of de/tcimt diUdren — 
beings who hme been excluded 08 it were fhmaoci^ 
immense importance'' (Dk M. Montessori, 1932X 



leiUTi new .-skills and incmtsed their level of a)m|.x»tenc(». When these ivtarded childrt»n wert* given the 
normal primary- giiide exams for ivgiihu* childnMi. the\ were able to pas>. and some scon^l higher than the 
nomnil children. Thest* amazing ivsult> led Dr. Monte>.>;ori to consider what would haj)|X'n if normal 
ehildrt'n weix* tnlucated by these same meth(Ml>. 

In \W\ Dr. Monte.<.sori retumed to the Tnivei^ity of Rt)me to .<udy philoso|>hy She Ix^lieved that the 
workof Si'giiin. with it> emphiisi> on >en.soriiil le;uniing and hi> idea of teaching ab.<ract thought through 
cDncnae sensoin;il inateri;il> that children could .hv and touch, wii> Ikis^mI on p>ychological |>rinciple> which 
couhl iils4) ix* usimI in the education of nonnal childn^i. 

In U<i»7m Ri^mi* .^^he ojx^ned the fir>t ivguhir Monte>.'^ori <chiM)l (( \isa HuiNhntunud Ix^pm her work 
w ith nonnal childivn. Ciradually ;t< the news of hei* >uccess spn^ad. inoiv and mori^ >ch(H)l> ojx^ne 1. She Wiu^ 
then invited to other eotuinent.'^ to o|h*!i >ch(M>l> and give ltrtuiv> a'- nUeiv^t in her metlxxl t^ontinued to 
extend thnuighout the wf^rld. 

Tlie.<e principle> dev(jlojx*d hy Di*. Monti'Ssui pnAided op|H)i"lunities for learning to rhildriiO with 
dis;il)ilitiesthn)ugli ciuvfully <le>igiied (educational ta>k> m a pivpiuvd enviiDnment of SiMi.sonal material>. 
Her iv.-<*;u*eh showed how even the >tAeivly disiibled child is able to leiu^i and achieve a g7vater level of 
indejHMideiKv thn)ugh interaction with the envinmmenl using s|xvifically desipied instructional Ut>k>. 
Her work also showed how p>ychological deviation.- could Ix* overcome through this meaningful activity in a 
pi\q)aiv(l le;u'ning(Mivin)nment. Thv "active jKMsonality" of the child participate> m a psyche logical pnK-t»s> 
of self-con.<tnictioi] by mt»ans of inler.icln)n w ith the external envin>nnu-nl. 

Dr. Montesson w'n>ti* many yeai*s later: 

\'*\m\ lh'*\i*ry I I'^nnnmg m nn wovk uiih (Iffu-HMU ihihln»n I fell that tlu* m<*ih(Hls \\ huh I ummI had m thi*ni 
n )thin^' umjtod i(» lh»* iiwtnu-tion of the n*tardt^l. I lK;lit»\rd that {hr\ ctwUiuncd < 'ducal lonal principle^ nmn' 
r:iv!' :.althaiUh(>M* nuiM* I lMy,inK*C(»M\ ina'dthat. similar niftlvxl^ applied to nt)nnalrhiMriMi would M^t frxn- 
their fK'ivnnaht\ in a nur\»*lou.s and -un^nMiig manricr 



'Any contnbution> w hich wv can make towaivis th(» training of defieienl childivn — IxMiigs w ho have 
lH?t*» excluded as it weiv fn)m M)ciety — to become UM>ful citizen> i> of iminenst» imiK»itance" (Dr. M. 
Montesson. 19:121 
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The Montes^sori djtssnH)m allows each child to work indivuiujilly at h\> or lu*r own patv and level with 
the fan»fui guidant*t» of the teacher. Throu^j^h detailed ohsen-ation of each child s actiw |H»rsonalily :ui(l 
learning? pnKVS.^, the pn»|)ared and hij^rhly trained ti»acher is able t*) pn)\ ide appn)priale insiniclional Uisks 
which Mill nurtun* the child's physical, inlelkH.'luaK and eniolional (le\*elopnienl. Thi> individualizalicji 
within the leaminjr environment help> chiklren with and without disabilities to benefit both emotionally and 
socially The order and structure of the Montessori pn»p:ire(l envinmment offer a sense of security for the 
child. Thisextemal structure and consi.<U»ncy ;ilk)ws the child to develop a sensi* of trust in the environment 
as he or she exf)eriences predictability in daily event >. This sense of stH*urit\' can help the child with 
disiibilities feel more confi(kmt and thus mon.* comfortabk* with leaminjr new c()mvpt>. The s(K*i:d orj^;4niz;i- 
tkm of the cla:ssnH)m is non-i.'om[K*titive. Kach chikl works at an in(5ivi(kial patv so that theiv i> no 
psycholo^ciUly thrt^ateninjir pn^ssurt* to jK^rform at the same level as Uher non-disabled childivn. 

The MonteSvSori classnH)m also inc()r|K)raU*s a sjKH'ial attitude of n*s|KH't for each child as an individual 
with potential. This n*s{)ect nurtun^s .st'lf-i'>ti^»m and joy in lejimin^ in all chiklrt^n. The lx*auty and naturt* of 
the pn»pared enx'tronment eiu*oun^jes rtOjLXation and contvnti'ation as well as n*sjK»ct for li\*in^ thinj^^. 
Gradually the childn^n will bi^^nn to internalize the external onk'r of the envinmment and thus enhanc(» 
t heir ability to take in informatkm and order it in the mind. This menUil ability is of particuhu' imj)ortantv to 
chiklren with disabilities who do not take in informat^'m as clearly The emotional atmo.«^phen* of the 
classroom supports the eniotkmal development of the childrtm in it. The U»ach(*r piu'ticipate> in thi> pnK*es> 
thn)ugh skilled obst*r\*atk)n tt*chnk|ues and Intensive siK^cialized prctrairin^ w hich pixnide him or her with 
a Stmsitive unck^rstandiiij^: of th(* mn^ds of each child. 



The Montessori material > help provide* order and stnictun* i!i the cl;us.«^i\K)m and may assi>t in motor 
development and pt^rcc^ptual functionin/;. The attractiveiijss of t h(* matt^rial (»ncoun^!:(\«^ the child to (k*vek)p 
attention, intc»n*st, and tH)ntvntratk)n. The instructional uisk^- pnnided in th(* materi:il^ ^nve th(* child a 
scM|uenc*e of movement, form, :ind sMnbol appn)i)riate to each child s individual le\*el which f()rm> a 
foundatkm for classifying^ and categorizinji: infoniiatk)n which in turn help> the piXK*e.«;s of j^^^neraliziition — a 
critical skill for knowledge ac(|uisition and thert^fon^ of .^^jK^cia) im|X)rt;ince t(» th(* child with ."^jK-cial uviH\>. 
Thesi>lf-i.x)rrecting quality of the materials pnnides the child with op|K)i'tuniti(\s foi* success without adult 
intervention. This (juality is esjK^ially im|K)rt;int for childn^^ with sjKnial n(M*(l> who ofUm have mon* 
(lifficulty Jictin^^ indejK^dently and feiOing suctvssful. 

It is the structun*. mdividuali/jition, and opjK)rtunitic,s f( r siu'r(*>> pro\ ick^l in ilic Monte.'^s<>ri pivpan^d 
envimnment which allow for th(* education of childix^n witn \vr\ diffeivnt iummI.^ and abilitie> within th(* 
s;ime clas.<nH)ni. 



In order to inte^n-ale or mainstream childivn with dis;ib'litie>, the indn idual childivn need to Ix* 
iissi^ssed. Tile indi\idu;il program needs to Ik* planiKMl so that tlu* childV al)iliti(\"^ and di>;il)ilities can Ix* 
identifuMl. Staff training and prior ex|H*ri(ince with childivn should ilso Ix* con>ideiv(l its the success of th(* 
pn)gram will l)e n^lated to the appmpriate training and th(* iiiner rf.-()urce> oft he adults in the enviix)nmenl. 
It is also im|)ortant to know what resources aiv available in the coninuinity for childivn with >|H*cial needs 
and for teachers who would like fui1.herinfonnaiU)n on variou> ' .*lated >ul)ject>. Tlie phy>ir*al design of the 
facility and daily routine sh(aild hi* evaluated along with the a^*ailability of outside pi'oft»s>it>nal Si*nice>. 
Children with dis«ibilities will iumhI to l)e as.sesstMl on an ongoing basis, llie achilts who work with the 
childrt^n netnl to have an uiuhM'.-^tanding of what nonnal dewlopnKfiit i> In^fon* they work w ith childivn w ho 
have sfxaial necnls so that they may In^ter und<*r>tan(l >|HHi:il needs and individual diffi^ivncc. Tlie st;dT 
should also pn^pariMl for piuvnt education ivgiu'ding childivn w ith sjHMia! nee(l>. 

There iuv miun* diffeivnt types and degix*es of disiblmg conditions. Tt-achers \\\\\ need >pe(ific 
inlbmiation alnrnt their individual stu(k*nts. Tlie intnuluction at r**w chihlivn into a cla>> will need to 
planned. All childn*n nml to ft*el accepted and valued iUs indi\ idu ils. 
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ADDITIONAL RESOURCES FOR R\RENTS, ADMINISTRATORS AND TE.\CHERS 



Alexander Graham Bell 
Association for the Deaf 

:i417\blUiPl.NW 
Washin>?tx)n D.C. 200072778 
'202)3:^7-5220 

American Cancer Society 

4W35St 

New York NY KJOOl 

(212)736-3030 

American Coalition of Citizens 
with Disabilities 

494 Westchester Ave. 
Yonkers NY 10V07 

American Council of the Blind 

1010 Vermont Ave. NW 
Suite UOO 

Waishington D.C.200a5 

(202)393-3666 

(800)424-8666 

American Juvenile Arthritis 
Organizatk>n (AJAO) 

Arthritis Fbundation. National 
Office 

1314 Spring St. NW 
Atlanta GA:i0:309 
(404)872-7100 

American FrintinR House for 
the Blind 

\m Franklurt Ave. 
EO. Box 6085 
LouisvUle KY 4020^5 
(502)895-24a5 

American Society for Deaf 
Childivn 

814 Thayer Ave. 
Silver Spring MI) 20910 
(;^)1) 585-5400 



Association for Children with 
Learning Disabilities 

4156 Library- Rd. 
Pittsburgh 'R\ 152:^4 
(412)3411515 
(412)341-8077 

Association for Arsons with 
Severe Handicaps 

7010 Roosevelt Wav NE 
Seattle WA98U5 
(206)523-8446 

Association of Birth Defect 
Children 

ii526 EmeryuiKxl Ln. 
Orlando FL:i2806 
(305)859-2821 

Asthma and Alleno* Fbundation 
of America 

1302 18 St. NW 
Suite 303 

Washington D.C. 200;^ 
(202)293-2950 

Compassionate Friends Inc. 

(child has died) 
Box:^696 

Oak Brook 1L<K)522-:^XH) 
(312);i2:^5010 

Congress of OrfFanizations for 
the Physically Handicapped 

l(i(vW Beverlv Ave. 
Tinlev Park IL 604771904 
(312)5:i2-:i5(i6 

Epilepsy Fbundation of 
America (EFA) 
4:?51 Garden City Dr. 
UndoverM 020785 
(«)1) 459-3700 
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Foundation for Children with 

learning Disabilities 

pa Box 2929 

(irand Central Station 

Ne\v\orkNYlOU;-5 

(212X587-7211 

Immune I>eflcienc> Foundation 
(IDF) 

Ha Box o8(i 
Columbia MD21lMr> 
(:K)1)4H1-3127 

National Association for 
ftirenis of the Visually 
Impaired 

RO. Box l>mW} 
Austin TX7871S 

(r)i2)4r)9^)<v)i 

National Association of 
.Mothers of Special Children 

9079 Arrowhead Ct. 
C^incinnatiOH 452:^1 



National AjMOciation of the 
Physically Handicapped 

\m N. Colle^-71 
Fort Collins CO 80524 

National Center for Education 
in Maternal and Child Care 

;^8th & R Streets MV 
W;ishin>^on O.C. 2(Kli7 
(2()2)<525-K4(K) 

National Center for the 
IYe\'ention of Sudden Infant 
Death Syndrome 

mK. Charles St. 
Baltimore MD 21201 
(MK))*i:^74;^7 

National Down S>Tidrome 
Congress 

INOO Dempster St. 

Park Rid^Il-<K)*;0S-114<i 

(3L>)82;^7:)oO 

(S(X))2:fi2-<«72 
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MONTESSORI AND SPECIAL EDUCATION 



by RaeRmen 



• 71m abcMitoi t^<igw*f^pp irf €kM m Act (PL i#-lg^ <<»>wfatoi that mU fcmifciipgrf rkikbrm mn 

• jfcw mml the mmbm tmmim § afkmid^ 

dSSh!!^ ft(^Jl^rf^^^^ if r<t— ftf «^«fri»i^pttiii*» weef fecial afkmUkt^^ 



life Education fitr All Hand 'wnpiH'd Childmt A^^t, tDnimonly kiiowii ;ls I*LiU-l42. is :i Lmdituirk pirn* 
tif legislation stipulating that all haiidicapjHHl chihin^n, aginl ihiw to ihirt^t^n \vars, lax* enlitltHl to a fiw, 
appropriate public tnlucalion. The m^jor nHiuirvnienl>, which nius^t bt^ adhenMl to by ever\' slate and 
lix^ties, inclucie: 

• assuriince that s|)t*i*ial education is pnaided to all handicapiR»d childnMi in lht» **lc;i>i ix*sinttive 
environnn^nl'' 

• a^vsurance of the maintt*mmtv of an individiialiiWMl education pn)g7-im (IKP) for all haiidicapiH-d 
<!hildrt*n, developeil jointly with their |)arent.s or guanliiuis 

• assiirancv of early identification ;md of 'Tull M^n ict*" goals (i.e., pn)vision of all the relauid >t;i*\ i 
such-'4s spiHHrh, physical or (Krupationid therapy ntHHled by tho handicapiK^d childl 

PL 94-142 also included a si)t»cial incvntive gnint iH^r child to encounigi* the .states to pnA'idc 

sjXH'ial e<lucation and n*late<l st^n'ices to its /;rt*.«<r//(x>/ childrt^n, but it will not Ix' until the l!*tK>-91 scIkkjI > car 
that public .schtK)ls mw^/ provide* a frei% appropriatt* tnlucalioiKil pn>jLn"3ini for all thre<*- to five yeai-old 
children with handicappinjyr conditions. 

The most obvious n\sults(rf'thLsniaiulati* have lH»i*n an increast^d accountability for rt*f(*rral, eViiluatioii, 
placvment and review proctHiures, an eniphiusis on staff development to cn^ate greatt»r M*n>itivity and 
awareness of chil<iren with spiH:ial nt»tHis, an<l an incn^iust* in **nuunstn^;UTiinir" (i.e., integr.itinga child with a 
handicapping condition with noivhandicappcnl childivn for :ill or p;irt. the dayi 

The rights ttf han<licapjKHi chil<iren wx^re alst) exiJiUidcd as a result coui1-onleitMl desegii'^nition 
phins. Ad\iK*ates for the hiuidicapped joined civil rights plaintiffs in MA'er»il hirge uH>an si*h(H)l (li>trict> li) 
assure greater acci^ss :ui<l eijuity for theii* clients. 

Montessori education pres<*nLs a uni(|ue oi)iH)rtu!nty to nu*i*t the iH*i*(ls of handicapiK-d chil(ln;n. Maria 
Montessori did some d* her most sigiiificant wt»rk at the (h*thophrt*nic Si*h(K;l in Ri>me, It^ily. follow iiig ht;i* 
in"*wluation from medical school. The Orthophrenic Si'hool wits a stiitt* institution for the '*fi*itbleminde(r' 

Roe Rttsefi w Pnncifxil Emeritm ifHetnuit Jhrk Mtwtvsson Cnttcr Huthlo. .W/c York twd /.^ runrnthf a tirelnnvi 
a»istdtatiffitr Mofttemm public, schiMtls 
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(probably a generic term for the handicapped^ Building on the work rftwi) French physicians. Edouarti 
Seguin and Jean Marc-aspard Itard, she sought to humanize the institution and elevate the are of 
children to something more than custodial management. Montessori achieved a stunning succesi^I Her 
pupils were able to make remarkable progress in learning ba^^ic skills although they had been assumed to bt» 
unteachable. She developed many unique methcxls and materials that roused the chiklren fn)m their 
lethargy and stimulated their curiosity for learning. This legacy still challenges us. 

Montessori later began to train teachers to use her approaches, teaching them how* to ^take their cues" 
from the child. She showed them how to match the materials to the child s dewlopmental needs and how to 
individualize instruction through their obsenat ion (rfthe child as he interacted with the materials. 

The respect for the child that is so inherent in Montess4>ri s approach inevitably leatb him to de\elop 
respect for himself and others. It is through this respect, granted automatically and unconditiimally to the 
child, that he learns to trust himself and the en\ironment. Trust is also established through the permanence 
of the materials on low, accessible shelves. They appear in their predictable order and in their predictable 
space. The chfld comes to depend upon them as familiar aids in his own growth and development. 

Theresa Hahn (1977) urged Montessorian> to help meet the needs d handicapped children scK)n after 
the enactment rf PL 94-142: 

I have seen Montessori v^ork for the h;indicappe*l child and at the vsame time \raiched the norrmd chiM 
benefit from contact with those children who need their k)\e and eom|>assion. With the ciiment lutional 
legislation enforcing a mainstreaminK approach in the public sch*)oLs. as Montessorians should open our 
hearts and classrooms to thos€» kinds <jf chikiren who once ins{)ired Montessori in her initial wx^rk, tnlucatmg 
the hmnan potential. 

The Bennett Park Montessori Center, one dihe Buffalo Public SchotiPs magnet school pnigrams, ha-^ 
successfully incorporated a special education pn)gram within its building. The school, opened in 1977, houses 
600 children aged three to thirteen years. There are appro:vimately sixty children with handicapping 
cx)nditions attending the sch(X)l an(J receiving a Montessori education. 



Montessori education presents a unique f^portunity lo meet the needs of handica/^^ 
children. 



A primary consideration in implementing the .s])ecial education pi ogram at the Bennett Piirk was 
teacher preparation. A preschool Montessori training program yr. level) had been initiatecl in Buffiilo 
through the joint efforts of the Montessori 'x>mmunity. public sch(H)l officials, and teacher education 
pn)fessors as part rf the preparations for desegregated schooling. The Buffalo Board d Education initiiilly 
agreed to pay for the staff development costs before* o|)ening the sch(X)l, since there were no teachers in the 
school district who held a ralid Montessori credential. Scleral S{)ecial F]ducation teachers volunteered to 
participate in the training courses offeix^d by the Buffalo Monte."^s4)ri Teacher Education Pi^)gram in 1978-80. 

Two self-contained primiu^* le\ el chu^ses for childn^n with emotional han( licap> wen* bt^giin in 1979, the 
third year of the sch<H)IV exi.-^tencv, and a cla^s for the educable mentally retarded Wiis implemented the 
next year The Department of S{)ecial Education allotted ."Sufficient funds to tH|uip these cliLS.<nx)ms with a 
full complement of Montessori mate rials and to <iiff each clas> with an appropriately trainefl Mon- 
tessori /Spec i^J Flducation teacher and a full-time aide. 

Although these clius.se> wen* adtniuatt^y .-staffed and tH|uip|H*d, then* wen» many ob.^^taclcs to e>tahlish- 
ing a successful pn)gram. For one, the childn^n were assigned by the placement office of the Special 
p]ducation Department, of ten ju.-^t I )i»foix* the ojXMiingof ."ScbH)!. The rv. t of the sch(H)l |>opulation i> drawn by 
lotti^ry^ afte»" parents have made application to the pn>gnim, assuring racial and sexual balance. Fixt^d 
iissignments to the Special Education classe> wvrv often made >olely on the availability of space. This 
precluded any contact with piuvnt> prior to the anival of the childn^n at sch(H)l. They usually ap}>eared 
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alone* coming by bus, with no idea of what to ex|)ect . ftii'ent> had been given no orientation to the sehc )ol and 
had had no opportunity to participate in the dm^ion to place their children in a Monte>M)ri envb-onnient. 

The handicapped childrt»n thus placed at Bennett ftu'k were often as old ;is nine, although it had l)een 
stressed that the pmbability of success was greater if they entered the piDgi-am at a much younger age. The 
pupils uiere almost always boys and were predominately minority children — again, notic^eably different 
from the hetemgeneous classes throughout the school. They most likely had been newly identified as 
handicap|)ed, had previously e.xperienced many negutixe interactions with adults and jK»ers, and usually 
appeared t*) be more aggressive than many children in the sch(H)L When sewral new students lurived at 
once, it was ver>* difTicult for them to adjust to the new e.\|)ectations foi* theb* work and behax'ior. Each time a 
new child appeareci, the tenuous newly esiablishwl patterns of the others slip|)ed back and old habit> 
resurfaced. Fortunately, the staff has learned to rect>gnize and anticipate these situations and they have 
(levek)|XMl much greater sensiti\'ity to the nt^uls the childrt^n. 

One ray the placement problems have been reduced is by identifying childi'en with handicapping 
conditions within the existing sc*hool populatkm. Through skilled obsenatum, chiktren art* occasionally seen 
as needing more support and attention. E\'er\' effort is then made to meet the child's needs in the regular 
classroom, including spending four years instead irf three at the preschool level. This is nt)t perceiwd as 
failure « but is comparable to the non-graded primary* programs of the >iOs, when children were not hunned 
to complete predetermined or inappropriate objectives. If this extra time does not result in reiisonable 
growth, the child may be referred to the Committee on S|K»cial Educatkni for evaluation. Resouixe R*M)m 
senice is usually recommended for such children since they usually display less severe learning and 
Ijehavioral difficulties than those who reijuirt* placement in a .self-contained Special Educatum class. 

Today there are two Resource R4H)ms and twx) self-contained classes at Bennett Park. Then* no longei* 
is a dasis for the retarckxl. Mo.< d the children aiv labeled as learning di.sabled (LD) or emotionally 
disturbed (ED\ There also are two visually impairt^d students and tliree children with physical handica|)s 
placed in regular classn)oms and recei\ ing itinerant service. 

All of the Special Education students are thonmghly integrate<l into the daily life of the sch<K)l. Many 
tra\-el to and fn)m schtK)l on the regular school buses, not on those traasportingonly the handicapjX'd. They 
participate in all the school acti\ ities. j)erforming in plays, singing in the chorus, going to camp overnight 
;mdlearfung. 

Mainstreaming is a gt)al set for each S|)ecial Education studt^nt. It is begim ;ls amm as |x)ssible by 
utilizing the seh(K)l \ isiting |M)licy: any child vS ; tny age may \ isit in another cl;tssnK)m foi* a day, as often as he 
likes, if it mutually agreeable to sending and receiving teachers. Special Education cliildren visit. t<K). 
They may in\-ite friends to \i.^it them. When the handicap|KMl child's teachei* anticipates asking for a 
reclassification fmm "self-contained" to "resource rr^m,** she works out a **trial mainstreaming*" |)eno(l 
with a teacher who has been accepting him as a fix^juent visitor. He now bec*omes a **T\*gular vL^itoi*," 
.spending a portion ^lf e\er\- day in the siune classrrK)m. The host teachtT may include him in a reading or 
math gn)up or invite him to join a cultural subjects lesson. Roth teacheiN confer often to assure that the 
childs experiences art* |X)siti\*e ones and that growth is ctmtinuing. If thL< tinal mainstreaming is succe.ssful. 
the parent will t*ome in for a conference to disc*uss the rt*-e\ aluation pnKvss and to f)articipate in the (leti>if)n 
to ask for a change in the child s plact^ment. The parent and the teacher both attend the CSE meeting to 
sugge.st that the child remain at Bennett Ru*k if ivsourci^ nxm sei'N ict» is ivcommended. 

Supjwrt is then pn>vido(l for the teacher as well t he child to lu^^un* a .^uccvs.^ful tnuisition to a U )tally 
niain.<treame<l en\ inmment. The Resource R*x)m teacher will \isit the classnH)m fivcjuently during th(» 
first few weeks of sch<H)l. offering suggestions for classroom management. le;iming .strategies and .sup|K)n 
matoriais. She will offer advice to the child on how to man;ig^* time moiv effectively, try to help him (k^velop 
better study skills and sup|)ort hi> effinis to make new frien(l>. If the child e\|K»rience> difficulty m the 
transitu)n to a regul;u'classnH)m, the teacher may m|uesl a "Citse Confeivnc(\'' 

The Case Confeivntv is a weekly meeting of ihv sup|)ort >t;iff (i.e.. SjK'ciai K(\ Ri'sKirce R(h ni 
teachers, S|)eei'h Therapi.<t. Chapter 1 .s|K'cialist.>. Pn)gi'am C<H)rdinator, .^-htjol administrators) to di.scu,N> 
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children with special needs. The classi\)om teacher may ask to join a session and share her concerns about a 
mmnstmuned child or anyone who is experiencing difficulty in the classroom. The Case Confei^ence group 
iwiews the child's background and schcxjl histor>'. perhaps providing some new insights for the teacher, and 
suggests strategies for meeting the child's needs. A parent meeting may be an^anged as a result of the case 
eonfeivnce to enlist help in working with the child. Counseling may be suggested to the paix^nt as a way to 
provide additional support. For a child who js not presently identified as handicapped, an explorator>- 
psychologiciil evaluation may be in ordt^r The parent :nust agiw to this before the schoiM can rei|uest the 
evaluation, howevei: Theiv may be a neod for further testing and. eventually, a refen^al to the Committee on 
S|)ecijil Education, but this is always a joint decision betwwn home and schcxjl. 

Bennett Park is curivntly exploring the **consultant teacher" model as a new dii^ction for its s|XK*ial 
education progiiim. A sj^cially trained teacher (one of the present Montessori/ Special Ed staff) wx)ul(l 
assist a cla>snx)in teacher who wx)ul(l have twelve handicapped chilcb^en well as twelve *' at-risk" students 
in the same classiwm. The identified children would not be severely handicapped but would still re(]uire 
considerable support senices. Since many Gf the Special Education students are so well integrated into the 
Montessori miiinstream. this new concept may prove beneficial to them. 

The ehallenge> iK)se(l by chikbvn with special needs are difficult and sometimes ovenvhelming. The 
()pi)ortunities that Montessori educi^tion provide in a prepared, respectful and jX'aceful envii-onnient are 
unMui)assable. Montessori education should be looked at seriously by e\'ei-y conceiTied educatoi. 
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MONTESSORI AND THE CHILD WITH 
DEVELOPMENTAL DISABILITIES 



by NimalVaz 



• ChiUnm wUk devekpmemM dboMlfto maif go undeMed, mmedma hr U» long, because of Uie 

• SuMf jUUHHn im rkildkooi mm the risk ofimmbtg Motm^dMUiiie$ in adoleocence. 

• I, ffti Jfiiifrniff rfaiiinjHn. rftff*m frfr" fr rrrr mrrM ^ — '^^'^ 

' High ^ntjf unig fnfrnrnftiTn and a nrrrfnifrf rrr rmff irr— r ^i.^^ ^^^h.m^ 

prevenikmrningdimdd liiie o. 



Let us at the outset try and find out who are these children with developmental disabilities. An infant 
may sometimes experience slight damage to a part of his nervous system before birth, during birth , or soon 
after birth. A young child may also experience some damage to his nervous system by an accident. The 
resulting insult may not be immediately observable. Later on, however, as the child matures we would notice 
that he is not fuiictioning as he should. Kinsboume tells us that: 

It is the failure of the normal timing d development of the relevant function. The function which is involved 
will develop later and more slowly. There will be a dev elopmental lag with rej^pect to the function to be 
subserved by the damaged area» irrespective d the etiology d the damage. So what we sec after jierinatal 
trauma or other insult is that a r:irticular skill comes in late. With respect to that t;kill the child bi»haves like a 
normal younger child. 

IDENTIFYING DEVELOPMENTAL DISABILITIES 

How can one identify these children? When is the onset of the iieuro-developmental disability? The 
onset can unfortunately be at any time. Some mothers can even talk of the baby being very active in the 
womb. Others comment on difficult babies who are whiny, don't sleep well, and have temperament<il traits. 
The onset could also be during the toddler years. It seems possible for developmental disabilities to occui' at 
any time from 2 to 22 years. If the child is an only child, the behaviour manifestations of developmental 
disabilities may be discovered late as he has been the centre of attention foi a while and nobody notices 
anything. On the other hand, if the chilc'rcomes from a large family, discovery will also be delayed in all the 
commotion caused by the other sibling x. 

Recent research seems to show that some attention deficits are obset-^ able early in life. But deficits in 
attention that result in selective learning disabilities are usually apparent after entry into the sch(M>l setting. 
School makes certain demands on the child which the child may not be ready to meet. Some childn^n exhibit 

Mrs Nimol \hz am gnvdmtedfrom the Ihih'emty of CeyUm She enwed her AM I. diploma m t96J^ and later her 
MA w Special Edncatuni at Anzomt State Ihmrrsitif She gamed teaching experience m bath Ceylati and the rs 
and since 1972 ha.H directed a r/as., for chddren H'fth Ijeannug [hsahditten at G<xxl Satmtntayi Haspdal. w f*haeinj\ 
Anz(ma. (hi thedeaih ofheraioit. Dr. Ijcim Wknmantine ni 1982, she took over the directum of the AM I Tminiitg 
Centre w Phoeiiix A)iicle rqynrited by fyennmsion of the author 
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learning problems as soon jis they begin to rec-eive formal instruction. Others may not be discovered until 
they i-each elementary school. 

The reiison why many children with developmental disabilities tend U) go undetected sometimes for tcK) 
long is because of the absence of conventional symptoms of disease. In examining the nervous system, a 
distinction is made between hai'd and soft signs. A hard sign is something that tells a physician that it is a 
sure sign of a disease — like an arm that is paralyzed. We all know that this is not a normal development. A 
soft sign of developmental disability is one that you will not be able to tell for certain, unless you know the 
age of the child. Keep in mind that the developmentally disabled child has the added invisible handicap of 
looking noiTnal. 

Dn Marcel KinsbouiTie puts it this way: a soft sign represents a persistence of a primitive form of 
response on the one hand, and represents a failure on the other in a certain performance — "the child fails to 
do something which at his age he ought to be able to do.'' 

Over 70 years ago Dr Montessori had the same view. Speaking of psychic deviations she tells us that 
deviations from physical normality are easy to recognize because of visible malformation. Deviations from 
mental normality do not advertise their presence very clearly As a child develops, according to Dn 
Montessori, the two streams of energ\^ — the physical and mental — should be balanced and expended in 
voluntar>' movements. The two streams should never be operated separately Should the two parts of the 
psyche, mind and body be separated instead of being intimately bound together, the result is deviations 
from the norm. This is exactly what we find in the chiJd with neurodevelopmental disabilities today 

Dr. MeKin D. Levine, Professor of Pediatrics of Harvai'd University and Boston Children's Hospital, 
gave a presentation in Phoenix on "Attention in Childhood — A tension in childhood." He was of the oyiinion 
that longitudinal studies have realized the high prevalence of low i>everity handicaps in children with 
developmental lags These subtle disabilities in childhood run the risk of turning into major disabilities in 
adolescence. He bnngs together many of the characteristics of children with developmental disabilities 
under the heading "attention deficits.'* These deficits have been grouped under four basic "lesions": altered 
focus, distractibility, unintentionality and impaired feedback. 

ATTENTION AND ATTENTION DEFICIT DISORDERS 

Before discussing the characteristics of children with attention deficits let us take a moment to dwell on 
the normal prtK^ess of attention. All of us are constantly bombarded by various incoming sensor>- stimuli. As 
I am talking to you this afteiTi(X)n, there im^ various stimuli competing for attention. The central nervous 
system is inundated with the possibilities oi auditory- stimuli, visual stimuli, memories and associations. The 
central nervous system can take in only one or two selected stimuli at a time. Therefore, it is a major human 
com|)etence to select what one's primary attention should be. Attention has to be continuously reinforced. 
Fbr a child with a central nervous system that is damaged, this presents a very real problem iind results in 
neun)flevelopmental disabilities. These children find it difficult to: 

• select the stimulus set which contains the most knowledge. 

• select the stimulus set which gives them the most pleasun\ 

• select the stimulus st^t which will lead them to a new product. 

At the present t^me we see a git)wlh in the |X)pul:ition of our chikb-en who art^ continuously selecting 
the wrong stimulus .st^ts. This is called an attention deficit di.sorder and relatc^s to the four basic aivas: 
altered focus, distractibility alteivd intentionality and impaired feedback. 

Altered Focus 

The fn-st charact^^ristic of alten^d focus is the child who always seems to be selecting the urofig stimuli. 
It i.s almost a^ if you have a TV tumed on with no channel selector A child who has his circuitry jammed is 
a child unable to ma \e a decision because he has trouble selecting the sensorv* stimuli for attention. This 
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child alsi) has difficulty with deUiil. He can ^el tin* big })ictiiiv. hut not the little detiiils. Tins is the child who 
diK»s very well ^jm^piu^ the "functions" of the decimal system hut makes many caivless mistake.s m working 
(in individiKi! math |)n)hlenis. He can |)n)bably teach a math course hut will get the answer.s to the |)n)blems 
v\ix)ng. This child is also the glib tiUker. whotalk.s his wa\ out of any .situation. He ver\ piDbably will not lx» 
identified a developmentally disiible<i child until he n^ache.s elemenlaiy school. 

Becaust* of the child's alteivd focus and his inability to stOect suitable stimuli he tiiv.s very (^asily. He 
manifests the ^^inptoms of fatigue. He yawn.s. stivtc}it\s. M-iiitche.s and fidgets. He also shows .•^nnptoms of 
eai'ly buniout. Hie ibiM pn)bably h;ts a history of dilTiculty m falling ;isleep. from infancy to adolescence 
The sleep pattern is a \er\ fivt^ul. di.sorganized one. Vhv obst^nation i.s made that the child seems to \w 
limning anmnd all the time, trying to keep awake. Tliis is tnie. h(\*ause ;is Dr. Ix^'ine siiys. the rt»ticular 
activating ceivbnil cortical .system seems to lx» .stuck at mui|>oint in thest» childivn al.so causing inappnipn- 
atetime allcK-ation. This leads to a dy.sr\'thmia of nocturnal balance — which means they an» night jx^iple — 
up and going all night. Once the child is an adult he will do well, but unfoitunately what iu^e to do in the 
nie;mtime? This causes a major niamigement pniblem at home for the paivnts. Some physicians in these 
instances i-ecommend phannacothenipy. The ding Rit;ilin seems to control the Ix^haviour of Ihe.se childivn. 
however it (k>es cause some undesirable side effects. 

The child, because of his failun* to prioiitize appnipnate .stimuli, i.s excellent at incickMit^il le;u7nng. He 
><*eni.s to have an encyclopaedic knowledge of irrational things — ivniemlx»i> the n)om numlxM* of a motel 
the family .stayed in diunnga visit to Disneyland thrive years ;igo but (kn^snot ivmembiM* a telephone numlxM' 
or the number of the page of homework. The piuvnt.s will tell you that he h;is a wonderful memory In ivality 
it is a iHK)rly .selected memory. Another common characteristic of this g^Dup is inappropnate time allocation. 
He may [)erseverate on a task or be imixTsisttMit. 



Distractibilitv 

The next basic attentional dysfunction i.s distractibilitv. Di.stractibility pivsents in four b;tsic modalities: 
si^nsory. five flight, msiitiability. social. Heiv is a brief m iew of each of these characteristics ;ts it ap|)lies to 
children. 

Sensor)' distract ibility may he visual or auditory This child's notion of visual siiliency i.s usuiilly 
invlerant obseiTation.s. Montes.soii comments on this fact in her obsenaiions of ven* young chikhvn m 
Secret ofChildlnK)d. In older childivn, howevei'. this con.stitute.s a developmentiil and leaniing (li.sorckM'. Thi.s 
is the child who could have pn)blems discriminating foivgiDund and backginiund aivits. who cannot 
differentiate cornet ly between the black letters and white spaces on a page of the pnnted word. This child 
h:'s pn)blems with the |)Osition of letters in space. iwei's;ils and invei>ions. 

Aiiditorv' distractibilitv i.s prevalent also in the childivn w ho aiv .so finely tuned to sounds that they can 
he;u- a fly walk on a window. Tliey cannot he;ir the teachiM's \'oice for the hum of the air conditioner. The.se 
chikb\»n are difficult to deal with at sch(K)l becaust^ it is (k^mamkMl of them to put forth sustiiined attention to 
Huditorv .stimuli. This ik^ficit is not .so noticeable at home. ;ts the same (k^mands aiv not made of the childivn. 

We now have the chai'acteristics of five flight — flights of fancy — w hert» the child's mind drifts away on 
daydreams. The child is constantly tangling with t^mgential ivlation.ship.s (l(H)kingout the window he noticvs 
kites flying, n^mmds him of an air|)lane. New York, t U-.l He could also Ik* distracted by insiitiability. by his 
own ap|K»titi\ He seems to have constant tmuble delaying gratification. These* childivn could end up having 
.serious problems its adults. This i.s the child who is al.so chn)nically iv.stle.ss and is a most intolerable child 
when it conies to tH|uanimity and jK^ace. His Ix^haviour patterns lead him to pnnvke ]H^ople all the time — .so 
much .so that it btromes a senous issue for paivnts. Siblings take the bnint of the child's behaviour. Heiv is 
the child who cannot tolerate the pivsent but is always looking ahead foi' something el.se to do. In time he 
will pmbably end up ;ts the presuk'nt of a Fortune 7iOi) company Meanw hile. w e need to channel hi.s en(M-^»>: 
Becaise of this child's extivme stnial di.stractibility he hits givat jH^er awarene>.s. Man> childivn aiv tuneci m 
to other childrc^n For this child the pivssuiv is so inten.se that he absolutely cannot seem to be able to leave 
other chiklren alone. He is not good at shutting off social vibe>. However, in the Montes>ori chLssnH)m. 
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constantly reminJiul of thu mam nile that hi* may not disturb other childivii at work, he is not allowed to Ik* a 
constant pnA-ocateim 



The third major lesion is unintentionality Most of us do thin^^s intentionally Our actions aiv intentional 
and |)U^H)^t»ful. These children have attention-intention deficits. Most of us think befoiv we act. These 
chihbvn do not have an editonal board ivviewin^^ their actions befoiv they pc'iform them. ITiey Siiy what 
most people only think. Their candour consUintly ^ets them into tiDuble. Tliey embanuss theu* parents mo^t 
of the tim(\ They are tactless. This is the child who is very impulMve — he is liable to hit out first and think 
later. The child will usually tell you that "it just happened." Hi^ impulsivity also m;ikes him do thin^^s 
hurriedly in oi-dcr to ^vi them over and done with. TheK* childivn substitute haste for dili^a'nce, do their 
work |KK)rK; (juickly, and pivscnt many caivless mistakes. 

Performance inconsistency i^ also a marked characteristic of thcsi* childivn. Now, heiv is somethin^^ 
im}X)ssible for teachers to compivhend. How can the sime child do soniethmg well one day and be unable to 
do it the next? But, Dr. Levine tells us, "this \> a comfortable conclusion in medicine" a< sxTiiptoms, for 
example, in asthma come and ^n. In the field of ^port^ too this is a well understcMxl concept. Sch(H)ls will do 
well to undei'stand this. 

Neui-omotor disinhibition is another phenomenon. The nomial child is neuromotorically selective. Thi* 
child with neun)motor pmblem.s is not selective. Tliis applies to associated movement^, overactivity 
fidgetiness, and whole body luiK^kinesis. Tliih child is not able to dost* his hands leaving two fingers out. He 
either closes both hands or leaves all finger^ out. A^ the child matuivs motorically his motor oveiflow 
pioMleni begins lo he conti oiled. This is alsi) the cnild who, when he wintes. sticks his tongue out. As he 
develops, his movi^nu^nts will becomi* moiv skillful and pivcisi\ 

These childivn can also be h\piTactivi* or h\i)oactive. Pearlier, it w;us thought that mort* boys than girls 
wviv leaniing disabkMl, because moiv boys presented as hv^XM-active. Today we know that many girls with 
attenti()n deficits luv mostly h\'])oactivi\ ThiT get lost in the cl;isM\K)ni hin-ause they are ijuiet and do not 
ti-ouble the teachcT. Tin* danger hcMv is that they may not be picked up and di;ignosed until it is t(H) lati*. The 
issue seems to be, theivfoiv, that these childivn have a problem with attention and not h\i>eractivity 
Speaking of hv^x^ractivity Dr. Kinsl^ounie identifies thive iy]K'^> of hypiM'active childivn in the classivom: 

1. The child wh() doc*^ not undei'stand what the teacher is saying. This may be because of a langu;ige 
problem or due to th(* fact that their menUil capacity cannot handle the t;isk. 

2. Children who aiv constantly anxious, beset by emotional pi\)blems, aiv h\i>eractive. 

.S. The real fufpemcftre — the young org-anically h\i)eractive child. This child is happy and h\i)eractive 
in any situation. Unlike the (Miiii^r two types, his hyperactivity is not situational 

The cure for the h\i)eractivity i> contn)l. The child is taught to contii)! himself. The ability to contivl 
ones atU^ntion and focus it develop> slowly, even in nonual childivn. In our sch(M)l the child i^ gi-adually 
Uuight tocontn)l and concentrate. Dr. Kin>bounie also is of the opinion that *h\iH*ractivity is raiv in the 
Orient." WTiile this may be genetic, he says that traditional M)cieties may make these chiklren so anxious 
that th(^y somehow maiKige to contn)l themselves. Medication sometimes makes tnvxl management of the 
hyperactive child and sometimes not. Threats and punishments are Kiiprisingly ineffective. They usually 
ivsort to the child spinilling into a frenzy of disobedience. Foi* thi^ iv;u;on KinslH)ume says beha.iour 
modification i^ ivlatively ineffective. Wliat we find to be very effective is the contnjlled ^tincture of a 
pn^pared enviivnment such as the MontesM)ri das.^^i^oom. 

Task imjK^rsistt^nce is a common charactenstic of these childriMi. In talking about a bitjad spectnim of 
childivn wv see that many childivn seem to suffer fivm attention deficit disabilities. The child with a 
language disiibility may tune yoti out. If the child has tn)uble pmcessing language the same thing may 
happen. Childivn who are chivnically anxious due to emotional pn)blems or home envii-onment, may have 
attention pn)blems that make ta^k-persisteiice difficult. Dr. Montessori, over 7iO years ago, ivcognb.ed, 
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understood, and knew what to do with this problem, Quoting fnm Standing let me say that: "It may 
surprise some readers to learn that Montessori also includes in her list of deviations that marked instability 
of attention which most psychologists regard a^ an essential feature of chihihood" (p. 172/l 



Impaired feedback is a common characteristic of these children. We see children who have uneven self- 
monitoring systems; children who do not learn from experience; cause and effecl have to be re|X?ate(l too 
many times before they get the message. Socially they are imperceptible; they have little s(K'ial knowledge; 
they seem to be unaware of many hidden rules in society They are unable to read rules of a social situation 
and fit into it. They are not able to reinforce the good initiative of their peers, nor are they able to pace 
themselves in a relationship. Generally the child with the developmental disability will he controversial, 
neglected, or rejected outright by his peers. 

MONTESSORI'S TERMS FX)R ATTENTION DISORDERS - PSYCHIC DEVIATIONS 

Many of these characteristics are common in most children. Dr Montessori, in fact, describes each one 
of these and more in her chapter on "Psychic Deviations" in Hie Secret of Childhood. Many of us. ourselves, 
have some of these symptoms in isolation. Those of us who have isolated problems are resilient and we can 
overcome them. However when a child has more than one of these problems or a cluster of s.vniptoms, that is 
when a real learning disonler surfaces. 

Let us at this point look at attention disorders in the light of Dr. Montessori s "Psychic Deviations." We 
a^ all avwe of the fact that the so called mnnal child is a figrrent of "statisticians" imaginations. 
Montessori, waiting on "True Normality" in her book The Secret of Childhood (p. 108) tells us: "Develop- 
ment has been arrested or, rather, been turned into a wrong direction in all children — in childr^ . of ever>' 
social condition. The spread of our schools over the world, among ever>' race, will prove this child conversion 
to be general fact, common to all mankind." She goes on to say: "Thus at the origin of life, in the small baby, 
errors are constantly being made, deforming the natural psychological iy\)e of man, and leading to an 
infinity of deviatio)UH" 

Dr. Montessori s list of the characteristics of psychic deviations reads almost like the list of characteris- 
tics of the child with attention deficits that I gave you earlier. Here is Dr. Montessori's list: destructiveness, 
disorderliness, disobedience, laziness, greecliness, selfishness, (juarelling, naughtiness, and also the so- 
calleti ci-eative-imagination-delight in stories, affectionate attachment to persons, submissiveness, play and 
so on. 

In the psychic deviation called a "fugue" the childs mind fiees into a fantasy; movement is disordered 
and purposeless. In the deviation called "Barriers," the mind of the chilo has withdrawTi into a defence 
against the world. Intelligence has been supresseci — instead of fleeing, it has withdrawn within itself. 
Montessori tells us: "Here is one of the plainest signs that the deviated child hiu^ a diminished intelligence, 
for he does not possess his mind nor can he lead it forwards in full development." This particuhu- deviation 
Dr. Montessori feels is the more difficult to correct. 

The psychic deviations of the dependent child, in Dr. Montessori V wiitings, n^mind us of the develop- 
mentally disabled child who is h^^poactive. Here is Dr Montessoris description: "TFi y ait* ivady to 
ivnounce their movements and obey every inhibiting command on the pjul of the adult who finds it very 
easy to substitute his own will for that of the child. The child docilely giving way in everything. Thus there is 
a grave danger of the chihrs falling into apathy that apathy that is called idleness, and .^loth. The adult 
welcomes such a state of things bt^cause it doi\s not impt^de his own activities but it is really the extieme limu 
to which deviation can leach." 

The characteristics of the psychic deviations of the possessive and power-craving child hear a resem- 
blance U) the distractibility of appetite-insatiability described by Dr. Levine. We also have the deviations 
cited as those of the inferiority complex - the child full of fear and the one who lies iUl the time. 
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NORM.\LIZAriON THROl (IH WORK 



How are we to eoirect these problems? The one cure for all the deviations, the process of normiilization, 
says Dr. Montessori, is only thn)Ugh work — work that the child has picked on his own, using his o^m hands, 
the orceins of his mind and' will. The child worLs within his environment to build himself. The more actively 
the child is engaged vnth using his hands in manipulation, the more his memory and concentration are 
involved. **The fim s|K)ntane()Us spell of concent mt ion" is the beginning of his salvation. Since these are all 
attentional deficits, it stands to rt^ason that the beginning of the ability to attend, to concentrate, is the key 
that will lead the child to normality However, before the child is able to concentrate we hope to be suiv that 
his mind and body aiv working in unison. Thost* of you who have listened to Dr. Osterkom s lecture on 
"Movement, Manipulation and Maturation" and Mrs. Palmieri s lecture on **The Cosmic Plan of Develoj)- 
tnenC understand Dr. Montessori when she tells us that: *To have a vision of the ct)smic plan, in which 
ever>- form of life de|KMids on directed movements which have effects bi^vond their c^onscious aim, is to 
understand the child's work and be able t(> guide* it better'' 



Then»fore. what we initially aim to do in our Montessori classroom, in the hospital programme, is to 
educate Movement. We do this by taking the child thn)Ugh all the simple exercises of practical life and by 
placing a lot of emphasis on the exorcises of practical life. By placing a lot of emphasis on the exercises in 
social relations, the gracv and ^ i-tes\' exercises allow for efficient movements as well as developing 
hamion\' of mind and body between the' individual child and othei-s. In our position, wx)rking with children 
with developmental disabilities, we cannot leave an\thing to chance. We ti7 to clover all bases, hvjiothetical 
scKial situations are play-acted and correct social rt*^|K)nses are given. The children are carefully shown how- 
to act in given circumstances. We do these activiti(*s daily The walKingon the line and silence games are also 
pajl of the daily nmtine for developing complete* control of mind and body Besides these exercises, the other 
real practical life exercises iire gone into vei-y thoroughly The children aiv always moving, carrying, 
oj^ening, closing, moving. In this way wv see th(* gi*adual development of independence*, self-contn)l and 
CO nmit ration. 



In Dr M()nU*ssoiis doctrine of '*C\*ntn.* and the Peiipherv*'' she .strt*ssc*s the fact that in order for 
eonmitration to develop the child has to ch(K)sc* the activity himself. The child prt*sents us with two as|x*cts 
of the individual, the centre and the {)c*riphei-y The centre is the innermost secret part of the child's mind. 



Dn MotUes9orii didactic materials, beginning with the materials to educate the 
senses, help the childly natural tendency to explore his environment. These materials, 
because of their sdentific accuracy, careful gradings, and the exertional manner in 
which the stimulus is is^dated, are a special boon tbr the child with attention deficits. 



the |K*riphery is the part of the child s |)ersonality that comes in contact with theoutside world. Through the 
constant interaction of these two factors, the centi-e and |)eiiphery we am see a gradual development of the 
child's mind as it grows in concenti-ation making for a unity in the |)c*rsonality of the mind. 

The siime is true with the senses. Our senses art* being constantly bomhirded with stimuli. We can 
contnJ our senses. It is we who ch(K)se to l(K)k, to st*e and to act. As active beings we can exprt*ss if we do not 
want to see — we clo>e oiu* eyes. When we do not want to hear — we shut our ears. The child also ch(X)ses 
thn)ugh his senses. In the case of the neurodevelopmentiilly disiibled, this i.s something that needs to be 
caivfully taught. It is Dn Montc*^so^ < view that the child takes in lmHge^ through the senses and 
movement, this is: "accomplished by the manipulation of objects, by a continuous muscular activity" 



Movement 



Choice 
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Thervforw in ordei* to help the child to develop amaMilnilioii. es|H*cially j^ince we lei the child five to ch(X)se 
his activities, our n)le as Montessori directnesses is to ;ilways *Teed the |x*ripher>:'* We do this by prep;irin^ 
ail envinmnient ivady to nietn the natural hum;in tendencies of the child. Tlie child explores the materials 
we have placed at his di>|H)sal. By doing so he e.vplores the \vx)rld and abstracU^ his owti ideas. Thesi* idea.^^ 
;ire then built into his own mental system, which is the givat work of the centa*. This is what we mean by 
structure in the Montessori pn'p;ired environment. Tlie choice of objects ainl Montess4^)n materials is 
ciuvfully ;u^si»ssed and placiMl at the child's disjXKsiil by the Montessori teacher Here ;igain. the children ;u\* 
not only able to l(H)k at them but the manipulation of each acti^'ity, of each piece of matenal. is caivfully. 
pivcisi*ly pivsented to the child. Thi> is the stnictun* of the envinmment that is m) lx*neficial for the child 
with dcA elopniental disiihilities. 

Materials 

I)r Montessori's didactic materials, bt^ginnin^^ with the material> to educate the senses, help the child's 
natural tendency to explore his envin)nment. These materials, becaurv of their scientific accuracy, ciuieful 
^adin^rs. and the exceptional m;inner which the stimulus is isolate'^, are <♦ sjKH.*ijJ (HX)n foi* the child with 
attention deficits. The child with a developmentiil la^^: ha<; trouble ma^terin^^ concept;. What we do in tb<* 
Montes8c)ri cl;iiisnH)m is to help the child use the mental processes he has. We are showing: these children 
how to use appn)priate strategies for learning on a developmental b;usis. We do this by not only showing 
them the material.*-, but by prt^senting each piece of ecjuipment. indi\idii;-lly if necessary, so that **each 
materiiil calls forth a \ isible mo\'ement. at the periphery." we tr>- "nex'er to give to the eye moi\* than we give 
to the hand." So we see childrt^n who art^ successful and are capable of le;uTiing at their own gentle rates. 
bt»caust* onct* more the mind and hand Jire united in building up the t)ersonality of the child. 

An imiK)rt<int factor foi* consideration in oui' \U)rk in the hospitiil prognimme is that we haw more 
"successes with the childn^n we work with below the age (tf six. In re\iewing the literature on learning and 
developmental disabilities over the p;L^t twenty years, one is impressed by the evidence that points to the 
fact that early assessment and inten'ention of learning disabilities is both net*essar>^ and possible. Writing in 
"Current Topics of Leaniing Disiibilities." Kames iuid Storebumer say: *it is reasonable then to Ix'lieve 
that handicapping conditions such learning disabilities caii Ix* piv\-ented thi^)ugh high (juiility eiu^ly 
intervention, based on an ongointr itsst^ssment which delineates the child's strengths and wvaknessc\^. and 
pi\)vides a curriculum and senices enabling the child to overc^mie or minimize weaknesses." 

This IS the hojn* that the Montt\^sori method holds out to the developmentally dis;ibled young child. 

Note: This lecturt* WiL^ piv^ented at the First Intei-nation;il Montessori Forum held in Siui Juan. 
Rierto Rico in FebiiKUT. 19iS4. 
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INTRODUCTION 



STARTING A SCHOOL 



DEVELOPING A PROPOSAL 
COMMON MISCONCEPTIONS 
MAGNET SCHOOL FUNDING 
TASK FORCE DEVELOPMENT 



School districts need clearly laid out development plans for Mmtessori implementa- 
tim. This is very important for Montessori school advocates who must counter any 
misconc^tions <U)out Montessori pedagogy circulating within the educational estab- 
Usfunent. Included are cost audits firom two well established Montessori schools in 
Cincinnati, which demonstrate high aduevement and with pupil costs comparable to 
public school costs. Many times start-up costs are covered by magnet school funds for 
the one-time cost of Montessori materials. 
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DEVELOPING A PROPOSAL 



Research has found that approximately two-thirds of existing Montesaori public school programs have 
been initiated by school districts as voluntary efforts at desegregation of rarially or economiadly imbal- 
aiiced districts or as responses to educational reform movements, TTie remaining one-third were founded by 
Montessori teachers and parents who sought public funding for their efforts. Whatever the genesis, it is 
important that the initiators of Montessori programs in public schools be informed about a number of key 
issues before they undertake this responsibility 



PROPOSALS AND FIRST STEPS 

When developing a proposal for the public school district the following issues should l)e considered: 

Needs Statement 

Emphasize current concerns of the district — early childhood education, desegregation, ex-plicit 
achievement, and individualized instruction — to assert the needs of the district. A noeds statement should 
consist of several paragraphs indicating the challenge Montessori programming will face, as well as 
information regarding the ways in which such programnung will be (rf* benefit to the districl. 

Program Summary 

The program summary should respond to the needs statement, indicating the solutions implicit in 
Montessori programming. Each district has its own trends and surrounding conditions for curriculum 
innovation. A discussion with district curriculum supervisors will allow the program description to speak to 
regional curriculum issues. Also, a |)ersonal visit with the superintendent to promote the comprehensive 
nature of the curriculum may secure the high level support needed for the program s uni(|ue requin»ment for 
total implementation. 

I^uvnt Involvement 

A traditional approach to starting schools in the private sector is to hold monthly "study groups." 
These groups discuss Montessori philosophy d education and are usually led by an informed parent or 
Montessori professional. Suggested b(X)ks by Montessori for these discussions include the Secret of 
Childhood, TTie Absorbent Mind, and The Child and the Fhihily, 

In the early stages, parents may form a not-fonprt^t "Friends of the Montessori School." This parent 
no^fo^profit group is often willing to raise funds for special capital items for the school, to plot out a course 
for school expansion with the intention of raising money, and helping the building principal achieve 
community .support for various plans. 

A "task fort*e" committee made up of parents, teachers, and the administration of a new school is often 
recommended by the court in de.segregation cases to guarantee timely completion of the sch(X)l planning 
(see Appendix A\ 
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Initial Publicity — Program Descriptions 

Initial publicity should illustrate the unfoldinj? reality of the schooK including the mission of the 
pipgram, parent in\X)lvenient, the needs to be met by establishing a Montessori sch{x)l, the UK'Ulion <tf the 
school, and the timetable for school development and related meetings. 

StafTing 

Staffing is the most critical part of starting a Montessori school. If a school bt»gins with a small staff 
developuig a year at a time, teachers may be sponsored for training programs, ideally, preparation of 
teachers should commence tv\X) summers prior to the school opening daiie so that training is completed prior 
to the opening. Sponsorship contracts encourage staff retention by an agreement to stay with the pro-am. 

In many cases, a school which is designated to become a Montessori school may require that the 
current factilty b that building either choose Montessori training and practice or transfer fnjm the building 
aftier a predetermined period of time. Howwer, it is important not to force training cn I'aculVv: Interested 
faculty should train first. As they practice their expertise and receive their Montessori apparatus, other 
faculty will develop interest and may decide to enroll in the ne.xt course. It is ideal to aim for the total 
conversion of a building over a period of four to six years. 

F^ilities 

Projections regarding enrollment require choosing a facility Usually a discrete buihiing wing or annex 
wx)rks best to lend a sense of identity to the program. Many times in the first stages, the Montessori 
programs are "schools within a school." This provides the new Montessori program with an established 
building and many related resources, as well as an experienced building principal. "The school within the 
school" will then relocate to an autonomous Montessori site when numbers reach maturitv (see Relocation, 
Chapter TenX 

Another approach is to establish a "progressive** Montessori pn)gram which gradually displaces the 
traditional portion of the school. This particiJar method of starting nniuires wry e.xperienced administra- 
tion to modulate the tensions between expanding Montessori and diminishing non-Montessori staff {st*e 
Implementation, Cfiapter FburX 

The least complicated approach is to begin a program in an aut*)nomous building, but such conditions 
may not be feasible relative to projected enrollment or space availability 

Facility requirement's are also included in Chapter Ten: Exi)ansion, and should include funds alkKvitioTi 
so that the building can be brought up U) specifications. 

Enrollment Pkt^jections 

Anticipated numbers by grade should be projected for five years. This will jx^rmit space and maU»rial 
alk ^ions to be budgeted in acconlance with the number of children being sen e^l Staffmg needs and multi- 
age classroom groupings should also be projected accordingly 

Montessori Inventory I¥r Classroom 

Montessori materials should be purchased for those teachers who have Montessori training and know- 
how to use them. Careful inventory must be maintained fn)m the beginning with each classnxw teacher 
responsible for his or her owti set rf Montessori apparatus. Materials sluu^ed from class to class tend not t*) 
receive the same degree of quality maintenance as those materials in the custody of individual teachers. 
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Evaluation and University Pgirtnership 

The terms (rf evaluation of the Montessori program should be negotiated in advance. Most programs 
rec^uire some testing mechanism; Montessori schools perform ver>' wll on annual standardiz^ achieve- 
ment tests. However, competency-based testing with a specific set timed skills should be avoided as this 
type of test tends to prescribe curriculum other than Montessori. At lea^t onethird of the existing public 
school Montessori programs have received exemptions from competency-based testing. 

University involvement in pre-testingand post-testing research projects utilizing various instruments 
and interview formats can e-ise district concerns regarding accountability (see Evaluation, Chapter Eleven). 

Program Audits 

Various **audits ' from programs in established districts indicate that Montessori program-per-student 
costs equalize onc^ the up-front equipment purchases are made. Many districts v^rite magnet school grants 
to cover their equipment start-up needs. Other statistics in audits show excellent desegregation results as 
well as academic achievement (see Evaluation, Chapter Eleven)i 
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COMMON MISCONCEPTIONS SCHOOI. DISTRICTS HAVE 
ABOUT MONTESSORI EDUCATION 



Mantessori is rigid and does not permit integtntion of the district curriculum, 

Montessori curriculum is a c^omprehensiw prcirram in its owti ri^hl. The inclusion toother cuiricula 
impact on its in tei disciplinary' slruclure, it^ liitrloate system (rf indirect preparation, and the claiity of 
educational goals in both the mind of the teacher and the child. It is not that Montessori is rigid: rather 
Montessori is both self-assured and self-sufficient in its curriculum pathways. Montessori cuiriculum g^)als 
and objectives can be outlined along unh district curriculum goals and objectives to demonstrate 
correspondence. 

Montessori is elite because it demands special materials and special teachers. 

Montessori sch(X)ls mjuire special teachers and s|jecial etjuipmeni ;is does any niiignet concept. A 
computer school needs computers and c*omputer literate instructors. It should not be .^ur|)rising that a 
Montessori school neef Is spei'ial apparatus and training. Magnet schools by definition offer a uni( jue delivery 
system which must he supported uith both the right kind (rf staff and eijuipment. 

Montessori is too expensive. Both training costs and material costs are prohibitive. 

Materials are expensive, but when c^omparing costs of textbo*>ks and workbooks with Monte>>on 
materials there is an equalizing of costs over time. Montessori matenals, if aired for, can last ten to fifttvn 
\'ears or longer. Montessori training is not more expensive per trainee than Child Development Ass^K-iates. 
Headstart trainin^^or a conventional Master s pn^gram at a private university. Onc*f* establishe<l, Monte>son 
a)sts per pupU are generally less than conventional schools. 

FUll Montessori implementation is too expensive, He will have a Montessori enriched program 
with partial training and partial equipment, 

Montessori works because it is a t^lrriculum sjural with an int(*mally consistent view of the child. 
Piecemeal programs beget piecemeal effects. When a (fotrict choose> a a>mprehensive approach such a> 
Montessori, it Ls dealing with many levels: the preparation (/teachers, the eContent (/the learning material.-*, 
testing metho<ls, and e\'aluation techni(iue. Failure to establish planned pri()ritie^ for the w hole curriculum 
system may leave the students worse off than before Montess )ri programming was adopted. 

Mmtessori is for gifted children and does not serve children from lower socioeconomic levels. 

Fre(|uently this is s;iid about Montessori V)ecause it has boen maintained in up|x*r class situation.-* in tht* 
private sector which may project an image of elitenes.s and giftedness. However, Montt^xsori began he r work 
with normal children specific^ally to meet the needs (/a group of lower income children in a hou>ing estate in 
Italy In the view (/Montessori, every child isuni(juely endowed. Utilizing individualized kcUTiing, isolation 
(/ the difficulty, manipulative materials, and a strong emphasis on connection between language and 
ex|)erience, ever\* child can be hel|)e(l in a Montessori >c-hfK)l. R(*search hius vindicated thi.-* in<ttte!* 
re|)eatedly (see '*ReseiUX'h and F^N'Jtluation of Montessori Prognim.-*," ( *hapter Eleven I 

Montessori teacher training and pedagogy is narrow. Montessori programming should lake into 
consideration other pedagogies and techniques that work with the children. 
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Montessori teachers are confident that their pedagogj' will work. The cohesiveness and interlocking 
nature rf the curriculum parts need to remain uncluttered by the infusion of commerical sources of 
textbooks, teacher manuals, w-orkbooks, etc. Many times Montessori teachers who are trained to prioritize 
Montessori progranruning in order to establish a coherent and well defined developmental approach to the 
whole child, vntII avoid the fragmentation and confusion (rf random ^upplementar^' sources. 



Appetidix 1: An AHeniative Education Pt^^ Schools 

This first chapter of the proposal offers a helpfiil timeline and an articulate statement of purpose and desigri. Also include is an ^'executive summary, ^ which 
provides a quick synopsis cf the contents cf Ui^. proposal (This may be ordered fnom the Montessori Public School Consortium, 2859 Scarborough Rd., 

Cleveland Hts., OH UllSJ 
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S E C r I ON I_ . PILRPO S E AND_ I NT RO OU CT ION 
A. PURPOSE 

Diitrict jf Columbia Public 
education and fundmg for 
aras v.a incorporation into d 



The proposal seeks the commitment of the 
bchools to the provision of Montessori 
expansion of the current Montessori prog: 
model school 



B SCOPE OF THE PROPOSAL 



This proposal suggests a phased develupment of the Mcmtesion ludel" 
Schoo i 

September 19S6 Continuation of the existing Montessoi* 

classes in their currrnt locations, under 
the direction of a Single Montessori 
Coordinatoi (described in a later sectun 
of this proposal ) 

Building, principal atid core staff identified 
for the initial phase of the srhoni 



Section 1 Purpose and Int roduc*^ i on 



n 



■"'aS: ieleiCeJ for tirst i.tw ( 1 <i r s r [^nm;. 
1 iMt «>rint.di at e ' I'' venrs old) 
1 p« m* rv ( i ♦> veari, . J ) 

"•r-.uiiJ'i ut adii.in. M idt is.f. stiff idet'itieil 

■^J 1' *" 'if^ ot t fw t l.issr 'oiTb fin Srh ul ^»fat 8/ 88 

p-i*. pil .joidiui'or ci^,! iie«r . btl.rc•,l•■^ 

'ulv Ai ,s St l-f/ -i*,itt Jt".fc 1 -j\T3«- d v< pia-in.ng 

Strteir^'tfr . ^ - - - ^, of the s»a i up m Ir" scli-j.-l, }i„ smp 

-1 M . assrrims I'^n ^^-^ i^^i rluidren 

( »ges 1 I L> b 1 
■> iiii.^or (Ids-rii-ims 3m to fi>' .lulnen 

1 ^ » «> b If- ''I 



f *>:it . 1 5,1 . d the ' 1 .dc 1 '■(ii^f-l V, 
-ii'ies oi' n gr.iJuii ba-, 15 iij tu i ^•'l<■ 



f ir, ose a id I 



primarj classes^ ages 3 to 6, fuur junior rla^st-^, a)«,» . t A.^ 

f'lir elemeiitary f lai^e^j ages 9 tc 12 by iihuL.l voai T' t 

filial ludel' scho&l would serve '^00 to 360 studtnts a.uJ woi'j i, Kl« 

«n the imenities of a tr/»dit lunal SlIujoI , i e 1 1 ' i u n , p t it • 

muSic, counselling, etc mes.1 it)g in the mnst appropriate fas'r i . v, j I I. 
the MontessiJri approach The fatilities. and staff tcr thf pii,'.i--» 
described in detail later in this proj-osal 



C STATEMrNI 0^ THE FRObl 



This p-rnpt sjil ttterapts rn addrtsb a two fc.d pioMem 

First, while the rurretit program has breii extr^mfl\ mj'i^bs«.(u- it 
no structure or status within the District of Columbia SLhud ivstcw 
I'ulike other programs s,ich as gifted and talented, special ediLatior 
EanneVer Academic High School, etc , the Mun'e'-SLri { gram has luit 
heen recogMzed as an ongoing eauoational alternative Bf cause th«f 
piogram has a different metbud and appioa^h, *L re'juiies diffeient 
guidelines and atial>sis ab Set t<irth bv the As'.ofii'inn loi.itssa 
Internat innale (AM'). vet it is nut i nc omfia t i b le with publn Svh.'W 
1 nst rur t 1 onal programs In cities such »s Milwaukee, Wisronsin. 
Buf f a 1 o , New ^ o rk . Dal 1 as , Te.x.js , Ci lu i -itia' i C hi t-i , and Sp-^Vatie 
Washington, Montessori pi.t 1 1 l school programs are thriving Su^ie of 
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these programs weie initiAlly p*rierned after the Burroughs program 
Their di fterei\c« I n«s in the extent to which they are recc^itu red , 
respected, ^nd suppurted by their public school svstem 



The second part of the problem involves the limits of r he turient 
program Many parents who •re deairous of a Minitesscri education aie 
Lunceriied aI ut their thildreii s eduiation bevoiid the third giiad** 
The lontessori cuiiiiulum fur the 9 12 vear uld continues to build on 
the firm f i^und Jt i nii established in the primary and juiini cldSitt^ 
The logical expansion of a true alternative eilucjit i{>nal piogram is 
addition of the elementary level Wiile a (onsistetit quality of 
elementary instruction has been a\ailable m the traditional 
Burroughs pitiKrara. mdn> par«fnts opt to trai.sfer their Lhildren after 
third grade to eithei p-ivate Monteisiri stlionls, prisate tradit.onal 
schools with itri)ng aiademiL piogiami r-t other publ.c s'hyol* ^Iu-wn 
for their hi^h acadt-in.c stJnJtiJs Thf development of a ludfl 
School, serving students t J rough bth grade unuld lessen this proriem 
and offer students an a1ternati\e edi.-ariMnal oppurtutiity 



The •lonieisnri Ii(ig«ani tias bee.i -ipe i il i uj a 1 ii^ t he D i f u5 I i t b )i 
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line* ScptcMbcr 1971 The proftraM began at th* John Burroughs 
Elementary School, the lecond ichool lyitem in the nation to have suth 
a progr«« (The firit were Drew School in ArlinRton, Virginia and 
»enj*«in Franklin School in Philadelphia, Pennfcy 1 vani a ) The program 
was originally funded as an experi«ental program using Title HI 
funding under the Elementary and Secondary Education Art After its 
first year of operation the Burroughs Program was awarded the 0» Id 
Medallion fcr EX(ellence m Frogranumng by t h* D Public St-hools 4nd 
became the "model pre school for the entire Distriil of Cohimbja 

The curi»fnt program was designed and adapted over its history to meet 
several needs 

1 need for qujlitv pre s hocjl ediication m Ward 

2 need to ma^e the opportunity for "Inntesaori education 
available to those w^ild i nt afftid it privatelv and a 

3 need to tontinue to consistent 1> educate the primary 

graduates" as they continue to the junior level 

Since 1*»;^ 'he Montessori pro^rjir hai been funded t h! ough the nguiar 
pubj I c St hool budget The { i ogram al sn i ecei ve s addit i una 3 f ui >1 1 ng iii 
fees -Collected from the Tarenii Oruiip These lees pa) |ui expenit-s 
not It luded in the public stiiool budge', such as classroom aides 
salaries, specialized Montessori matt-risli et r 
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In l''?^ after t »r years of meeting Association '^oDteiv-ri 
Internationale ' AMI ^ gjidelires, tne Burroughs •tontessori PrograT 
became the fir'>t public school in the ni'. *on ta >-btair AMI 
cert 1 f 1 ca' iom 

!:i:ia'.v. trtf i.r ki.vm begaM a^ Surr^ughs w^th ere pr.narv cliss 
^hen. in l'>-3 a 'ransitional cUss Igrades K 3} ^as aJced 
accomrood.-'M- st.'t from the pripAry class Ir I")?- the pirgrjy vas 

exparJed rr i-._.,.:t- anot^^er priroar> class In the pr.igT-in jtrew 

to .'n.hiie r ^riTiarv class at Fort Liuc<^in a'>J : uc elerer'arv 
:Iass«js igraJ^i 1 '' ) at Eurri-ughs The prcgrins 'jrre-.tl> has t .ree 
(31 pritrary classes Uuo I^.-ated .n „* i Pv.rruughs and ,ie l-ca**-iJ 
Fort Lipcalti^ at.d t.^o e 4e"5e".« ar v r.-i'-.^es iwcued at J^hn ?>irrr, ghj 

"tie program has d*'m')r3 1 rav ed a h..' il.t: f sjciess t-^a iing "^c* 
lear-ir.g as car be s j*- ar t . i h. .ts R"-.wth t».st ^^les, 

Tonxtfjring 1 1 it cv i' a' -as ard * he 'vttrill s'l'^e-^s c{ r,t.5*iii*s v.' c 
began their e.li^a'un . .s prt: gUTj In Ai'di- '.he pr Rrias h.«3 

been used repr.itediJ t t'^** wi^h.ngt.r 1jt»essnr Ir.s^.r te as oie 
rhe tra.r.^ng s'l-e'^ f >i its tL.t. irt- •e.i.he-rs A-^idc li-im s> 
terms ol r.s* scores and eviiudti n "'•'e ♦ i^rei, h^ive ;.r'->\fr tir, ig^ 
exposure lu *\r "ate ^ ^r. .irT- *'i«-.r «'S>- ' ■ t"" f f r'' » i" i ^- * t'' 

li;e iTid«re e t • f i , '- l i ^ , t m-*,* f Itir'ii V f ' 

(.irrentlY t h« pivj^ram, ^-.t. , 'l u ilm a tr-jfl.tm',! si ' I ep\ • r>'''Tnen . 
IS s^rvinj. (d •l,i(e, ^^'ir anJ f \p e»r cJi iii t'rfe rri-v 
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individual child, the four and five year olds are *n\.ted to 
participate in an afternoon »es3*on of aore inter.se ins.ruct.or 
These afternoon sessions serv«^ ?G 30 ch*ldren There are two j«-n*or 
classroows. ages 6 through 9. that serve Jn additional '•i ch-ldre- in 
all day sessions Fro« tiae to ti«e. specialists nave been avai.able 
to rhe chiid-en and teachers in the areas c-f art. n.is.c Spanish <i.d 
swiWBing The art prograe. c^t^ducted bv the parents has bet-n S2 
Successful triat rne t rad it lor.a i sc^-ool rtq^ested to part4Cipa«e X" its 
classes 

The current prograsc ^^as outstardiig cow»un:t% support aid invor.ement 
The "ontesscri Parents Asso'iaf^- was begun ir l9;i and inc^rpcra'ed 
urHer D C Law in 1^30 as a : n'\ profit corporation ihe Asst.. la* . i:.n 
was respoisibie for creating the comaii.-ity advrra^y neressi-v tc, the 
developmen* jf » h*. prrigram and tj".*.ries to be att v^lw ».nvoived w.tr. 
manv of .rs face's and its re 



E NE'D F J? SZ^ PrVjRA.** 

At br.th tirr l.n<c\ and h. rrr,..k)s mere ha.e •rrtrtit.oria.lv bt-fu 
wa..ting list* of primar> ^tident= E>irn yf.ar. there hav ai-^o be«n 
apprr^tenii /t) a'-, t a _ ^ oiks j la* . np i,I me h Idre'i . o.t^ 'tir.f^ Fr.mai% 
ar.-i m vinf^ mm the j.it.ior lasi-fs Tm.s h^'i beer a «p*..al sr , rc e <,f 
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fr-jStratirn fcr 
t * e I r f r I'^A'-f 
r 1 H s s e $ 



c ..J re- w^.'d fmi $p<.ct in the S^rr ^gns 




_* $"-,-.- r as . \ I . s ,1 sv^'eTi, a rpei f at re 

fX e V p " "•e,'^ ri -"r. S'b * wo .d be » ^JRi**-" s'ep 

• fci'J"; r>?, t'-.s e*-!! •-^'>pr * :'■\^-Ierl•.^t.'-' )f*~e 



aiieNia'"e c-t e eti»r,r<£ rr r , em's i h aie r a'-jsed tne )/ of 

re ogr<-rl . r-jtrjre and ♦he t,rirei s pe '-f f^ne esisrmg pr-^gt-at!! 
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1 Stability and Pe nBa^erce of the P rojj^aa 

Parents who presently have their c^^.ldren frulitd in t»^e 
program ►^ave no -ance f ram vear tc vear that t h* pr'-g'^ar 

will continue up mt erru^'" tsd Parents need to know t*~a? 
pro|i' -t- w.ll ccntm'Kt regardless cf changes i" tti -.er 
personnel and or ada'.n.st rat icn 

2 Rep^iti"^ 

trie ** Ttesscn pr-^gra* utiiires a different t»pj--^jch tr 
acccxclish t f^e same cD;e'*tves as ootli^ed b» the C-nspetercY 
Based Currjcu.uai i ■^Bt. j Howe.er. the specific sVi,', s are 
oft*' defined different l> or ccur cn a differ*>'-it timetable 
Si-ce ^ urgent report rards I'^ebAstd on the ^BC s^i.is 
checjfl.st, they jre n^* 3, gtn^me '•efle;t-on of the c»4.id s 
potertial. strengths or weaVr.esses Th" pa-e-ts and 'eachers 
need a repor* .ng svstrtn that accirtitely measures The ch.id s 
progress. algng with a special ciecVlist relating r*"Jt 
pr-firess to the '-PC guidelines It is llso extrem**!* 

important for the rhild ieJ\ mg the prr»gia« to carry with them 
a dec uRien' that t<nt *-ta 'e'essar> f^r prcp«r fla.^-aen* 

in their new ervi ronjr-ent 

3 As 'trance of AMI Certified Teachers 

Only teachers with Association Montessori Internationale (A.MI) 
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cerr if icat i'7n should be hired to teach r^ontessori classes 
AMI certified teachers who are not certified by L C P S 
should be allowed 3 years to coaiplete cer: i f i cat . . p 
re ,u^7es«Rrs tthis is in coapliance with ex.scmg 

regal4:ii*^s ) Any teacher hired ^nder such c l rc u«st ances 
would X\en be assured cf bein^ rehired each year 1:1:11 
probationa?; statjs is acqi^ired, r'"»Mded he she Meets the 
teaching standards of the D C P S . t t *1on:essori Pragraa a''d 
obtains a satisfactory performance appraisal Further and 
•ost isporrantlv. the pafenrs would be gua'i ' eed an adei.<ate- 
rst-«ber of *1eitesscri teachers for the prograa cr- a 25 I fcas.s 
w-hi.*' ii ca-'«i»lent with D C ? S pcliry 

L.ct a:: . -j-^ cf ,* ^" or E.e-«e"'jrv Program 

Cjr''»-^t ly t ^^e •n.'»ro^e'-t J >es not al >aw taW i«r • ewe- • a* » »r 
cf Mo-' <?<ts;5ri aptir-ach AdJit»Tral t »3te i^o'.^d bt -.ipwed 

to address the g^inf o.t a?* of the 1::nress.iri ^pprcath 

Go>ng c »t :i defined as lear'^i'ig 'side of the t-lass'-ow . 
exploration at i~ lety. ho- it iS saie h-;W .? ''^" ti ns and 
wha' .s i*s purpose The ^-hild s wc-k inside anl o'l' s d^ cf 
the ^ isi' -nus^ be cotRj lessc^'a-y Ne.?her is nc-f et» 
l-Sfl' It m th.l 'wo t ""e'ai. ^ '*"ar is v, 53 * nr 

the r T^-* prjj,ra!n ird »x < ne of preat di'ft'enre of t 'le 
I r Tjrr'-t . of the nwteriai cf the work of t ne child and the 
Wf^^p >f thr t » 1 .f we ifrpieme"' ' 1 * rz o Jl 

' i .vJ if J.'^i^r ij^s r«'.iliv p'^**" tr-'-r t r>e 



operation of their psychological characteristics 



b Incorporation of CBC 

In :he *1ontessori prograa as it current 1> exists there is o 
: i«e to coBr«re and incorporate the CBC irto tht *1a"te54or 
curr».cul-« An overview of the CBC indicates that the skills 
can be incorocrated into the lontessori method and curriculum 
Tes'ing should be dune once per year. ra:her than frequently 
during the school year to allow for the individual child s 
absorption of the coniep:s and to allow lor the differences ir 
teaching approach between *1oniessori and trad.ticral The 
prcgraa school should recognre that the e-;d result 
demons: rated by the .-h-ld s performance and learning is the 
iwiporcant factor rot ir th:$ case, how ore gets to t^^at md 



t THE »*:n'ESSOFI a. TFRS^-'ItE 



The bas.. .lea :n the Mo-'^s^ori vi » i^i^'iuj of ed^ca: ior is that 
e\er\ chiid <a-'ic\ i.,.4ee;i wi'h.r. the person he or she ^.il 
berome In . *- - t> develop their physical mtelieitwal and 
spirttjal powers to the fullest. they must have freedom a 
freedom to be ach.eved throjp-.h rrder af.i self disripl.ne The 
W'>rld of vovir.g jhiidren is till of s.ghfs and sounds w^irh at 
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fir t appeair chaotic Froa this 
order, and learn to distinguish 
their senses, slowly but Surely 
their ei.viranjsent 



chao. they nust gradually create 
afiong the impressions that assail 
gaining mastery of themselves and 



Dr Maria Mort^ssTri developed what she called the prepared 
envircruR^nt which already possesses a certain order and disposes 
chiidrer to develop at their own speed. according to their own 
capacities. aiitl m a mi ,«jcipet 1 1 1 ve atnosphere in their first 
school years Never let a child risk failure, until he has a 

reasonable cf«an:e of success. said Dr Montessori, 

undersr a'^dmg the necessity for t he .at i s 1 1 lou of a basic sVill 
before its use in a conpetitive learning situation The ye<ir$ 
between three and six ar^ the years that children most easily 
learn the priunJ rules of liuman behavior These years can be 
constructively devtited to civiJi^ing the children - freeii'g 
then rhrojgh the acqjisitior -j^t good manners and habits, to take 
their place in rJit-ir culture 



Ch.lt'ren who have had 'he benetit of a Motitessori en%iroiunent are 
freer at a later age to devote t hemse Wes. aore exclusively to the 
devciopmc.it of rhei- i nt e 1 1 ec t iia 1 lav.ulties The method by whch 
children are taught ir the Monress-jri srhool ir.ight well be called 
programmed iejr:iiPt^ The strurtjire of Monressori learning 

invnlves the use ol ■n.iriv didactic materials with which the 
ch.Id^en h»a% work i nd 5 v ii.iua i i y In ever/ ph,ise rf this learning 
the reac'iii.p roa'er.ai is designed to test unde r s t and inj? , to 
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correct err'^rs and to prepare children for the next step 



Dr Montessori recognised that the only valid impulse to learning 
IS the self-motivation of the child Children move ihemseUes 
toward learning The teacher prepares the environment, prugrams 
the activity, functions as the reference persor and exemplar, 
offers the children stinulat ions , but it is t he children who 
learn, who are motivated through the work itself (not solel\ by 
the teacher s personality) to persist in their chosen task If 
Montessori children are free to learn, it is because they have 
acquired from their exposure to both physical and mental order, an 
'inner discipline ' This is the core of Dr Montessori s 
educational philosophy Patterns of concentration, 

stick-to itiveness, and thoroughness established n ea''ly 
childhood, produce a confident anc' competent learner in later 
years Schools have existed historically to teach children to 
observe, to think, to judge Montessari introduces children to 
^he joy of learning at an early age and provides a framework in 
whi ch intellect ual and social discipi.ne go hand i n hand 

It IS impossible to make a case for any type of alternative 
education program without some mention of test scares The 
following graphs indicate that Montebsori students tend to perforrii 
at least as well as, and usually better than, those of the lar^.er 
populat ion 

The evidence of test score achievement through the imp 1 errent a t i on 
Section I Purp')S€ and Introduction ?5 




of a q^jjlity Montessori program is all tie more re-narkable in 
liRht of the difference in thrust between the Moiuessori and 
traditional methods The Montessori elementary curriculum 
requires that subject are.i'^ be integrated rather than isolated, 
that skills be mastered ;n the process of application to a task 
rather tha-i taught as goals in and Tf themselves \rl tests often 
measure s.mple skill mastery only In the "Montessori classroom, 
the ijr}#.ts.is Ard mot i var i. un to a task well done. a qvjestion 
tho'O'tgl.lv reic.j'" »^ed . or a problem carefully thought ♦ h-^ough 
tOwes, l<^e■lll^ I m v^thin 'he child rather than from a desire for 
fxtct'ial THmAXii <r pra se or from a desxre to compete with fellow 
.'f'TN fff TverUl cnrricular goal is the grov-th and 
if. VI p(T f • hr !*« c'-ild s tu-.petei.ce to become a m.itjre and 

rc" r, ^sitSfe It the i*-.Idren thii"^, dc not stud) for the 

te,* ti Sf-^r Rain t^e \ but learn for the sake of leaiiiing 

Hpie m \^ t' L C P.h'ic ^ hn.ls the mmher of students in the 
" .'essfji E leT!*- 'It Jr V pr'gram t/i^ing standardized tests I sucn as 
»hp r^Eb ar the C'-ile ^ le\en is \trv nm.ill {9 s* .ir>:s in SY 
S3 5'«, 7 sttidf'.ts in l,\ S')) AUr; the elem^-nta-v program has 
nilv befit, implcmpnt fe.H up to the third graJe level since S\ tl 3 8^ 
N»-ver'-.e when . :BS .'.ls fi>r f \ 8* and SV 8-. 'j art' 

(.umrared to th '.e c l' \ ^i.ie j i ^ f ^ c ant 1 v ,v i*. k ,l.fffie',<e 
1^ ^ihoWi (Fit"ii^<; 1 and 

L.lt"^.i'.t on ("-itor.'n '-eferrn « te'^'s s iri, as t rP\ in > 'm t' 
0^ Ian, ,ip,r A-f. a favor t""!? ' nni a r i r ifi he r-ule t.tn 

Set'U),. I F i-p 'f- an ^ I; I r ' ' J t 1 I. ''t 
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city-wide and building wide (Figuies 3 and A) It is only 
because Bore city-wide test data was not available for tMs 
proposal that more comparisons are not made here (such as scores 
on CBA, CTB or DPI tests for other years and subject areas) 

Since the local sampling is smaH and limited, it would be 
valuable to examine a sampling fron a significantly larger 
population The city of Milwaukee, Wisconsin is known foi its 
"Magnet School" system At present, two of its elementary schools 
utilize the Montessori method The following test score data was 
;:^ro\ided by the Milwaukee Public Schools Department of Educational 
Research and Program Assessment Using 13 serially selected 
schools (to protect the anonymity of the individual schools those 
sampled have been assigned a number code with #1 being the 
Mac Dowel 1 Montessori Sc^-ool The selection was done by pe r sonnel 
in Milwaukee for SY B3 We aS^td only that one of the schools 

be the MacDowell School) a comparison was made as follows 

Percentage of students scoring in the 'High Performance 
category in vocabulary, reading and math {7 7 through 9*'th 
percent lie) 

Percentage of student-, scaring in th" A%erage Per f orma.ii e ' 
rategorv in vocabulary, reading and math r23rd through 
76th perc ent ile ) 

Perrentage of students Sroring in t h-^ Lov. Pei fotman'-e 
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category in vocdbuUry, reading and math (1st through 22nd 
percent i le ) 



Figures „ and show the cctnparison of students in Grade 2 in ail 
categories and in all sut5ject areas Figures 8. 9 and 10 show the 
conpaiisons tor Craae 5 (The Iowa Test of Basic Skills is 
administered in MllwauVee on these grade levels rather than the 
Cosipreheds ive Test of Basic Skvlls g.ven in Grades 3 and b here in the 
District of Columbia ) TSe focus of this study will be on the achool 
with Che C M t. Number 1. the Faward Ma^Duwell St-noul, which implements 
the ^fi'ite^s.jri prog-^m f . im P-i school through Grade 6 'population - 
' • s*- 1 int i ) 



F ig'jre shows ihe percentile of stodrnts m Girade 2 who scored m the 
ca'egorv of Hig.i "er foimatice ' In all areab tested. School //I s*\owS 
perce.itjt. s . ftm f . ^a.it i v h.gtiei "-han the national norm '22\) the 
cit/ wide nant and the other schools shown 



Figure compares sr :dp'>t s in the 
School 4i has a lower pericftnge 
national norms ^--i'^ i 



"Average Performance category 
jf students than city-wide 



r (jire ntr -unfits . r. , jv, r t -.rm ini. e 1 1 1* i^o r v S It is 

n*»ri\a}-''S Here r ti«» f^nJ ^gs ire !nn«^^ s 1 1. n i f 1 1 ant ror s hnol h\ a 

mere 2 percent ot studt-n's in math scored in this category, compared 
to 21 pv ^snt i.i'i;ral'/. and 11 pcr-ert ri-v wid'' Cnlv 1 per-en*- 
3c I'eJ ^^ere in read^n,? and no sr-aents s -(("ei. rje.uw avt-rjRe m the 
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area of vocabulary 



Figures 7, 8 and 9 show equally significant findings on the Grade 5 
level 

It must be pointed out that an analysis of any body of statistics is 
subject to a variety of interpretations, particularly those with the 
limitations and variables of standardized achievement test scores We 
must, therefore, exercise caution in drawing sweeiJi.ig Conclusions frotr 
test results 
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PROGRAM 

Program Description 
For Proposal Summaries 

Wkem wriUmg Momesaori ,yogram proposals, comdsepnh 
frmm^escripikms are need, ibyike gramie. The foUaming 
maybenedormodified/orpropoaaiwriimgparpoMs: 

kitroduction 

Maaae$Kn'%f h kMtkf(i fiil a n^ Hbaat^ 

Hit pomlily, t hvMMioyi gpowdi of ifl fwiTHiiilirirt of 
lie ^id. Mottil ad plqml, acconliBS ID dtt Iws of itt 
bea^* (MoMBMri. 1964). 

WmsemnMmAfkagOMnnhavcmmsi^Baaeada 
iwwrtlrwM^tfMt«iytoflrww^|cri»farwlfelito 

PMBod ttKhcfi who "pwfre fee ctmp—ctl" ThtduSd 
levM ivlcpeadetily Ming ikecoavOBMof dtt cavi^ 
Bcal* iIk lc8ClMr coaches Hdobici^fcsdK child who c hooiyiy 
hiaJkatcMtia. The teacher is te Ink bctwcea the child 
lad *e cavinmeat 

TlgicMaiBgcnv iro BBicatculttvaies i Bdiv M hi altTai^ 

doai of choice, coaccaiiMkxi, iadqieadeBoe, imiUcm sotving 

abilities, ncial iMenctkn, inieidiscipii^^ 

coiT* pf t ?^ y ia lasic Aflb. 

The Montetsori Preschool 
Enviroranent (Ages 3-64-) 

Hie MoDiessori cltssrooni is a "hviag rooai" for children. 
Quldreq choose dwrmMfriiii from opca shelves widisetf- 
ooRectingaiaienals and work in discrete wvfc areas. Overa 
period of time the children develop iniD a "aonnalized 
coramonity" wofking with high ooooeamioa and few inier- 
nipiioos. The progrun inchides die following conqiooems: 

1. The practkalhfc excnnsei enhme dK devel- 
opmem of task organizsnon and cognidve order 
through care of self , case of die envinnniem« 
exercises of grace and courtesy and lefinemem of 
physical movcmem. 

2. The mnorial maieriab enable die child 10 order, 
classify, seriate and describe sensory impressions 
in relation;, lengdi, width, tempetaiure. mass, color, 
eic. 

3. The Montesson natbeaMtics through the mamp> 
ulative materials, allows die child lo internalize the 



concepts of uaaibcY. s*iabott scQuenoef opciaiioos 
and BMaoriiaiiQo of basic fiKSL 

4. ThelaagaagewnkiacfaHlcsonllaBgaatedevel- 
opaaeai, wnttca expressuai. reading* the study of 
granuaar. creative diamUKS aad chiUrea's litera- 
ture. Basic abDs in writing aadreadng are de- 
vetoped daoagh dense of la adlpap er lettco, 
alpUct catroois. and varioas preseotaiions aUow- 
iQg daUrea to elfonlessly link sooads aad letter 
syaabob aad to express dieir thoughts daough 
wiitiag. 

5. The child is also presentndwidi geography, hisK>- 
ry, aad life sciences, music, tn and movement 

Hie prepared eaviranmett unifies die psycho-social, physical, 
awd a c a dff'P'c faTT w ift' ^ of the cfciM. 

The Momessori Elementary 
Prepared Environment 

(Ages6-9/»^12) 

The ekmentary program oficrs a contiwttBn which builds on 
the preschool cxpencnce. The environment reflects a new 
stage of development and ofiers the following: 

!. An integration of die arts, sciences, geography, 
history, and language evokes die nanve imagina- 
tion and abstraction of the elementary child. 

2. The presentation of knowledge as port of a large 
scale nanative unfohb die origins of the earth, of 
life, of human communities (agricultural and 
urban), of empires, and of modem history, always 
in die context of the wholeness of life. 

3. The presentaiioo of formal scieotiric language of 
zoology, botany, anduopdogy. geography, geolo- 
gy, etc. exposes the child to accurate, crganued 
information which resper*s the child's intelligence 
and interests. 

4. The use of timeluies. pictures charts, and other 
visual aids provides a bnguistic and visual over- 
view of the first pnnciples of e;xh discipbne 

5. The mathematics curriculum is presenied with 
concrete materials which simultaneously reveal the 
andimetic, geomeoic and algebraic correlations. 



6. MoBMMon-ttiinBd tdultt ttt ible lo inlcgnic (be 
tf i r h ff ^ of all subjocts, not It intaied dndpUDCs, 
hiA 0 oC a whofe inielleciMl inditioo. 

7. Tlttc ciw plM fts OBop cn^n d c d i MM i ch id in- 
depdi stndy wet prinvy Md Kcoodvy aowces 
(boofci) li wcU M oiher MMfritli. 

8. Xk)iqgoiiK."eoiaUsdieoQ9Qii^iaeoCconiniuai- 
ty re ao u rec s beyond die four waUs of ibe das* 

ICOOL 

Pawit Education and Parent 
involvMMnt 

Ttepa«of altoae««risnidcmwittiMwanop|»nMniiy 
10 be involved in fte Monmiori pwyani. Pvcnis will lean 
ibont the progiani by: 

1. Attending orientMionmeeimgi to explain die 
program; 

2. Anenduig meetings where die nniqne aspects of a 
panicular clasfloom as wdl aa die ipedfics of 
Mooiesaori cmicttlom are presented; 



3. Attending class level open bouses where the 
children, as the bosi/hosess 10 dnr parents and 
siblings, presem ttieir favoriie activities; 

4. Attending parent discussion groups dealing with 
aspects of childrearing, home enviranment, and 
child psychology; 

5. Observing the class and discussing their observa- 
tions with die Montessori professional; snd 

6. Receiving a regularly-published newsfencr which 
lachides a calendar of liprifirant events, informa- 
tion on uMior developnienis at the school, book 
reviews, snd a list of needs snd leqyeMs for help. 

In addition to ftrent Education, which is designed primarily 
10 orient dte new parent and keqi die lenming parent in- 
formed, parents may fiorm parent atwisrions which ooordi- 
nale volunteer activities, plan and cny out fundnising pro- 
grims and lend supTort to school stalt 
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MAGNET SCHOOL FUNDING 



STARTING A SCHOOL 



SECURING MONTESSORI MAGNET SCHOOL FUNDING 



By David Lerch 

The greatest single source rf federal and state discretionar>' (competitive) funds for public school 
instructional improvement during the next decade will be based on ^'choice." Public school districts will 
dei'elop programs that allow students to choose a school or educational program based on interest or need 
rather than on mandatory school assignment. 

The single lai^gest federal program that currently supports ^'choice" is the Magnet Schools Assistance 
Program. Successful ^licant school districts are awarded up to four million dollars for two consecutive 
years to establish and operate schools with special themes cs^^le rf attracting students from th^)ug^lout 
the school district or region. 

As a result of these incentives, public school officials look for unique teaching or education approaches 
to make sdux)! prt^rams attractive. The Montessori concept, which has a different education approach 
and a unique teachhig methodology, is growing in popularity among public school educators developing 
magnet themes. 

Smce 1984, the Magnet Schools Assistance Program annual appropriation has growTi from s-iventy-five 
million to over one hundred thirteen million dollars. Federally funded magnet school prpgi:ams have proven 
to be successful as a school desegregation tool, a means of instructional impnovement, and as programs that 
sui^rt the popular political concept of ''choice.*' As a result. Congress will continue to provicte la^ federal 
apprq3riations for magnet schools during the next decade. The Montessori concept. »ised for magnet 
themes in public school systems, will receive more federal resources for training, equipment, and materials 
than have ever been av^lable in the private sector. Because rf this, public school systems using federal 
magnet school grants are the future for Montessori education. 

Public school districts that wish to seek federal support to establish a Montessori school within their 
district should review the current Magnet School Program legislation as the current msyor federal source rf 
funds for such a project. It is an extremely competitive program and school districts should look closely at 
eligibility requirements before committing district resources and personnel to application development. 

A district with racially isolated schools (those exceeding 50^ minority) that has a representative 
distribution rf both minority and non-minority students has the competitive edge. Smaller eligible districts 
can be successful by creating an ^plication package that is responsive to the Magnet School Assistance 
Program regulations. To be successful, applicants must develop strong proposals that include all rf the 
following elements: 

• Enough information about the school district and the population it serves so that anyone reading the 
application becomes familiar with the area. 

• A clear description rf the need for a magnet (Montessori) program including evidence that it has the 
ability to attract students from different racial, ethnic, and economic backgrounds. 

• An outline rf the organizational structure of the school district and how it can be used to establish a 
successful magnet program. 

Mr Lerch is a Resource Development Officer at Wnght State Unn^ity, Dayton, Ohio. 
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MAGNET SCHOOL FUNDING 



STARTING A SCHOOL 



• Qualifications of the district personnel and others woridng with the magnet program and their 
experience establishing new and unique programs for students from different racial backgrounds. 

• Specific program objectiws that include a timeline and evidence that each can be accomplished using 
district resources. 

• A reasonable budget based on activities described in the application. 

• An e\-aluation plan based on the described objectiws along with methods for quantifving the 
measured results. 

Although the grant application document requires more information, those that do the best to describe 
those items listed above will receive the highest score. 
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Dayton Public Schools 

The Jefferson and Franklin Magnet Schools wtll be full-time magnet 
programs for students in grades K-6 The Montesson chfme Is based on the 
philosophy of Man& Montesson who believed that children should be uught 
using the five sense* The Montesson method stresses motor coordination 
sclf-raotlvaUon and non-compeuUon Children develop at their own rate, 
without competition through guided mdivldual interest m learning The role of 
the teacher is to prepare the environment that encourages the student to 
explore and investigate The teacher acu as a facilitator The student 
progresses at his/her o^^,^n rate based on mdivldual motivation Each child is 
allowed to work undisturbed at each task throughout the learning expenence 
Through teacher guidance and self-directed learning, the student learns 
motivation and concentration 

Program Design 

Students wiU be heterogeneously grouped by class in both the Jefferson 
and Franklin Montesson Magnet Schools However, they will be grouped by age 
rather than by grade, mto one of three strands Thf; Montesson philosophy for 
this tvpe of grouping ts that younger students learn from older ones Children 
wxii have the freedom of choice In the classroom In the {Irst strand or youngest 
group students are provided total freedom to choose an activity and remain 
wth It. uninterrupted z$ long as there ts interest Withtn the second strand, 
more formal lessons are introduced, and the student has less opportunity to 
choose activities A balarce betv.'een choice and assigned tasks is determined by 
the teacher based on the individual student's motivation curiosity, and self- 
disciplme Dunng the third and final strand, children are assigned tasks with 
the respnnsibilllv to complete them The teacher helps the student deal ulth 
problems rrlaled to work that is not done correctly, or when materials are 

90 



joyton Public Schools 

misused. Studenu do not receive report cards Instead, parent conferences are 
heW regular^ to share observations and to discuss individual progress Each 
spring, students wiU take the CalifomU Achievement Test, forms E and F to 
compare individual yearly academic progress and to show comparative gains of 
the groups of studenu in regular and other magnet classes. 

Stjdent Fartiripntion 

Although the Montesson approach to teaching is quite different at the 
Jefferson and Franklin Magnet Schools, students are provided a rigorous 
program of studies in the basic courses of msirucuon including reading. 
English, writing, science, mathematics, history, mduding geography and 
government. Student receive alternate days of art and/or music, physical 
education and/or health Students will spend at least sU hours dally in 
classroom instruction and participate m special field trips related to classroom 
studies Classes be balanced racially and by gender without regard to economic 
status Classroom assignmenu for each of the magnet schools will be based on 
UsU derived from student application forms that will be distributed on June 2. 
1989. and returned by July 14. 1989 Studenu selected be assigned to classes 
so that the racial composition reflects the dlstnct-wtde student raao 

Program Personnel 

The magnet school teachers at the Jefferson and Franklin Magnet 
schools will be certified Montesson teachers Smce Montesson certification 
differs from elementary certification in the state of Ohio. Montesson magnet 
teachers must have both Each teacher must apply for a position in the magnet 
school regardless of whether he or she was at the magnet school site the 
previous year Each wtll oe selected on the basis of mterest and special skill The 
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UQuton PuDltc Scnools 



racial composiuon of the teaching and administrative staff for the magnet 
program wUl be consistent with the racial balance of the student enrollment 
approxunately 63H minority and 37H non-mlnorlty for the 1969-90 school 
year, AU staff members must have demonstrated experience using teaching 
stnteglet that have proven classroom success for teaching groups'* of students 
from different economic, racial, ethnic, and soaal backgrounds. In addition, 
teachers must be knowledgeable about instructional strstegles for the 
mamstreaming of special educauon studenU into magnet classes Montesson 
teachers must be willing to plan and conduct ipecial Held trips and work with 
parent advisory councils, administrative personnel, parents and instructional 
specialists to plan, revise, carry out and promote the magnet Khool program 
They must also participate in parent/ teacher student progress conferences, 
work with the parent advisory council, and instrucuonal specialists to plan, 
revise, carry out. and promote the magnet program 

The Montesson Resource Specialist will be responsible for providing 
expertise in the ares of th Montessorl teaching methodology and will act as a 
resource to classroom teachers helping them to provide students with a strong 
academic program in a very structured environment The Specialists will 
coordinate all field trip activities, participate in parent/ teacher conferences and 
develop activities that include parents and other valuable community resources 
that are available to the schnol. 



THK mDDU AND Hlr .H SCHOOL MAGNET SCHOOL FKOORAMS 

The secondary magnet school curriculum is being designed to provide 
choices to students so that they can concentrate m specific fields of study while 
continuing to receive a strong academic urogram The intent of the district s 
mainet school program js to offer studentt a strong foundation in the basic 
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I. STATEICNT OF INTENT 



Faxon Hoof ■»ori El«««f.t«ry School h«a boor oatabliohod tc provido 
chitdron with tho opoortunity for ocodMic Oifcononco through • coot- 
froo oltamot&vo wthod of instruct ion devotoood by Ok*. N«ri« 
Hontosaeri* Jhm NcmtOMori awthod of learning 19 a apocializod* 
individual ixod Mthod which wilt holo chiJdron. bogirining at aga 
thrao, to davolop m haalthy aolf-concaot and a lov* for learning. 



11. MISSION STATEMENT 

Faxon Hontanori Ela«>antary Skhool will bocoMO oporatiooal in 
S«pto«bor of 1988 aa a magnat school m tho Kansas City Nisaok^i 
School Oiatrict. Tho miaaioo of tho school is to propora tho laarnor 
for lifa. Tho school will sooV to craata a dosogrogatod oducational 
and social anvipoosont in which tho child will bo onco«x'agod to bo a 
so) f-i»oti voted laarnor. dovo'opmg such oualitios as ordor, 
concontratioo. coordination, and indopondorca* Tho Hontossori 
onvironmont will fmab?a tho child to Mxiotza his or hor potantial 
for succoss in «aarn ir>g and ac<9uiring lifa skills. 



.11. PROGRAM GOALS 

1. To dove loo skills and attitudes that prepare the }m»rnmr 
for life. 

2. To create a oesegregated environment in which ethnic 
backorounds are honored. 

3. To Support indeoendent learning as s preparation for 
se I f ^nwti vatton . 

4. To assist children in developing oroer. concentration, 
coordination, and independence. 

5. To Provide learning experiences that ^^ill he'p each 
child maximize his or her potential ^or learning skiM 
deve 1 opment . 

6. To Provide opportunities for parent and comoun*'/ 
inuol vewent . 

7. To assist parents with application 'lontessori theory 
in the home. 

8. To provide mixed age classroom env.^'onments based the 
nontessori theor / child deve ' oPme'~« t . 
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IV. RATIONALE 

A. Tho fol iowino are reasons for the estabi ishawnt of Faxon 
Hoftt s— 01 1 Sc'«ot: 

-To attract a wide range of students 

-To offe^ excellence m education through a student-centered 
environ sent 

-To attract students fro« the private schools into this school 
-To allow students to begin their formal education at age three 
-To Make use of the accessibility of the Faxon area 
-To assist the rejuvination of that area 

-To offer no-cost <»uality education for people who cannot afford to 
Mnd their children to a Hontessori private school 

-To offer a progra* which will enaote students to learn wore 

quickly 
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1. UOC8' ^"terest and SjoPo''t 



''^e cir'irun.t* Supports e«r ? y learning e tPC" i e'^ r es "-^.s .s evi:ie-':eo 

t^e 'flo»'e t^mn 14 private ^lo'^tesso-" sc^'co s tse ^9'^sas C t - 
a^ea 

'^C'P icart ''eaoo'^se to the Mc-tesso''. "agre* -as at fe -■s'-e 

1 -^esea*":^ Sjppcrt 



^Dnteasc-i sc^co 9 h«,e draun etf"-'- i ca ■ ' y Wi-ted POPu'atiors D'' . <at» 
a' i^aces a TO-SO^i mircrtty, ''on-.ti i ncir ' t «- »'atio. 

3 DemcgraPi I c s/Stat ist 1 C9 
Jf^at 19 "-eeded to mane t^e New Fsko- "^or tesacr i Schoo ' Possible: 

1 A te«fPorarr site that «i i 1 <neet t ->e needs young chiidren. 

2- Qua .^led Mc^tesscr teac'^e^'s. 

3- Inat--uc t ico« ' aides. 

•3 Inse-'vice and cngcmg sta'^^ de-je ■ op.-nent *or teachers and sta^f. 

J. ^^'ly e<5uicped c^assrcofis of '^ontessori mate-~ials. 

6. Parc^ta' a'^cj commurity si^ppct 

^our rescuf^ce teac^^er3 

8 EKte'-ded day. 

? CopSL-'tanta ^4t^ *1ortes9or4 e^PCtiSe 
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A. Curriculum Emphasis 

Basic ard f^agn»t curriculum wi l ' be integrated so -hat 1 de^t » ^ ; ca t . ::o 

separata tnw* s«9a»*nts not ne necessary. Cist'-ict and state 

objectives wi H b* identified and correlated to riontessori 
*ar»- icu ' um. Oif^e''ences in scope and sequence wi ' 1 be noted, 
'^r^ic^'om writing uiM take p'ace by the erd o^ 1988. The 
ci-ir»- ICO ' un> wi i I be uritte'* by a team consisting o^ the P'^mcipa*. the 
matruc t lona ? assistant, resource teachers, classroom teachers, and 
d 4 str 4 c t resource pe'' Sonne ' 

B- Sta^^^ng ReQuirements 

Because the Monte^son pj'ogram is not an addend to the traditional 
curriculum, teachers wi 1 ' need complete age-appropriate Montessori 
training bei^ore entering the classroom. Teacher aides wiH be sought 
who haue experience in Montessori classrooms as ua )) . 

Certificated staff uill be re<]«. ired to have a 
Montessori diploma. AMI preferred 4 The resource 
teachers wi M require an AMI Wontesson diploma. 
Ai , placement in the school will give preference 
to *1cntessori experienced applicants. 



Staf* Position 



1988-3*5 :989-9G 



1991-92 1992-93 



Pr inc 1 pa! 1 

I nstruc t lonal Aaat . 1 

Resource teachers 4 

Pre-K teachers 6 

K teachers 2 

First Grade tchrs. 1 

Second Grade tchrs. 0 

Third Grade tchrs. 0 

Fourth Grade tchrs 4 0 

Fifth Grade tchrs. 0 



C. St«f* Recruitment 

I. April -Oistrib«jt« notices to District 
1500 notic«» nationally to 
Honteasori taacher* 
-Co-sPonsor National Montessori m tha 
Public Confarenca as Part of 
racruitwefit on the 29th and 30th 



2. May -Cofliplata hiring of qualified applicants 
-Notifv certified teachers of Montesson 
training options 



3. 



Oewalop re-cartif ication proO»-a« at UMKC in 
Early chi)d»%ood certification for AMI 
Montesson graduates 



0. Staff Oe^/elopm©nt 



1. Staff uill need Montassori Certification above 
the aide 1ava> . 

2. The staff development uiU be conducted using 
the approved Association Montassori 
Internationala standards for resource trailing 
and Support. 

3. Insarvica uitl ba held according to the 
following schedule: 

Yaar 1 80 hrs. prasarvice 
30 hrs. insarvica 

Year 2 40 hrs. praseryica 
30 hrs. tnaervice 

Yaar 3 30 hrs. mservice 

New taachers uiH begin Year 1 
schadula . 

4. Araas of emphasis: 



District curriculum 
Mentassori activitias 
Eictanded day activitias 
Parartt/publ ic ralations 
Group dynamics 
Tast analysis 



Summer jorkshop preaervice 



August 1 to 5. and August 9 to 12 

The ateff development plan will be 
coordtneted by the prmciP"!. He jiM 
pl«n the details with the Instructional 
Assistant, resource teechers* end 
school besed curriculum group. It ^wiM 
be their responsibility to gwe 
tnservice training and find Qualified 
persona to help aoPPOrt the ataff 
development P)an goal a. 

Fo I I ou'UP w 1 1 1 occ ur on an i nd i v i due ] 
beaia uith eech teecher eaaeaaing 
individual needs. Each teecher wiH 
Pursue venous inservice training 
ectivitiea which will be Plenned with 
the PrinciPel. Tha coeching and 
feedbeck wili occur in the cleaaroon 
end will come from peera. tha reaource 
teechera. the inatructionel easist«nt< 
and the PrinciPel. 



Resource Support - Internel end Externel 

Interne) resource suPPOrt uiH be provided by 
the teechers. resource teachers* instructionel 
assistant. Principal, end specielists in the 

district. 

Exte'^nel resource support will be Provided by 
Assoc let ion Montessori Internet lonele. the 
North Amencen Montessori Teechera 
Asaocietion. end the Kenaes City Life 
I n sur enc e ComPeny . 



E. Leadership/Management Structure 



1. Orgenizetionel Chert 

'' upe r iPt endenc 
Deput% Superinecid ent 




2. General Guidelines for Staff Teem 

Provide strong academic focus, 

Understend the elements of effective Mc-tessori instruction 

Stimulete the use of the community as a center * jr leerning 

Promote the understending of child development aa a guide 
for teeming 
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A Admissiors Criteria 

As per the Ptnk P)«n, some students shouid not be 
acimittea »f it appears that they require unjs'jal 
empKasis on structural learning and assistance. 
Initially, this determination should be tiade 
through mterv-ews '.ith applicant students a^d 
their parents. 

Cue to the specigl nature of the program, 
students should enter tne proflram early, ,n grade 
one at the 'atest. with late-- admission a' owed 
only for students with prior Hontessori 
ejtPenence elsewhere 

No chi!di regardless of race, se», or religion, will be 
prohibited from applying to attend the New Faxon Montesson 
Schoo ' • Application Procedures must be fo' 'owed through 
the .Kansas City Missouri School District Magnet Office. 
Appropriate raciai balance wi ' 1 determine placement by the 
f^agnet office. 



B Enf-ol '"^ent jca s 
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e«tends through the fifth Qrade 
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C, Recrjitment Plan 



Because of the extended day Program in Faxon Montesson 
School t end the need of parents for early childhood 
assietance in education end care, the recruitment for the 
firet year will be very moderate. Magnet school recruiters 
wiH Provide brochuree end phone information. 

If the elementary grades need additional students m time, 
parent involvement in th'^ school will be the best school 
advertisement. Recruiting elementary age Montesson 
students from Private Montesson schools can oe considered 
if necessary. 
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VII. OTHER SUPPORT REQUIREMENTS 



A. Community Psr tic t Pat lOn 

Th« N«w Psxon Hontvsson School should d*v«lop po»itiv» 
r«ClPrOCSl r« ) gt lonah i p • with th» lOCtl community. Th»»e 
r*1 stionahiPtt could bv d»v»loP»d through ••v/»rai av/«nw»9 

inc lading: 

1. Us* of th» school bui'ding for g«n»r«! 
community purposv* 

2. Invitation of )oc«J group* to tsaiat and 
particiPBtv in s/a^ious activitivv and 
pro jac ts. 

3. Community mvOlvamant in flro jndbraak ing 

and dedicat ion . 
^. InvoJvamant of Kanvav City Lifa In#uranca 
Company and others in th«vv activitiaa and 

f\^r\<ira I sing . 
^ Ei^listing support from pri^ata Montaasori 
schoo's in ths community. 



6 Spvc tail isd Needs ^' 

The New Faxon Kontessori School building will n»»d to be 
furnished completely wh t ' n its temporary location %m 
•^•U as in Its permanent Site, Specislizad Montessori 
equipment must be ordered to prov^tde adequate Monteasori 
exPer 1 ence . 

Teachers must be trained m Montesson The Dietnct muet 
assist in funding special teacher trar ng in Order for the 
future teacher needs to be iret. 

Orientation to the school IS important for yOung children. 
They need to be brought into the classrooms in « quiet and 
respectful way. 

Parent ortentati Programs could include Philosophy of the 
school and teaching method* rulas and 'egulations, survjevs 
of parent interests and duties, learning goals for the 
children. Parents could get in^ol'-^ed at whatever level 
they are wish to be. 




VIII. Evaluation 



A. Pl«n/D«si9n 

Th« •valuation of the individual aqnat schools wii: ba :'asiqned 
around four proqraa araaa. Tha infonnation to ba coUacced 
within tha four araaa will b« baaad on tha objactivaa davalopad 
by aach aagnat achool'a Sita Taak Forca. Thia information will 
provida daci«lon aakara with avidanca ragarding tha prograaa 
baing aada toward achiaving thaaa pr09raB objactlvaa. 

1. Daaoqraphic data 

Thaaa data will includa anroUaant. athnic balanca, and 
othar ralatad data and will b« obtainad fro« both tha 
cantral offica and tha achool aita. 

2. lBpl«Mntation of tha aagnat achool mm plannad 

Information will b« collactad primarily through alta 
viaita which mmy includa obaarvationa of activitiaa, 
intarviawa with achool paraonnal and tha doeuMntatlon 
of othar alamanta ralatad to program laplammnUtion 
(•.g., documanting tha availability of nacaaaary 
■atarials, tha allocation of prograa funda, or tha 
axtant of staff davalopmant . ) 

3. Stcdant achlavaaant outcoaas 

Ach.avaaant data will ba collac-ed for raading, aath, 
and languaga arts as wall as for tha aagnat thama. 
Thaaa data will ba collactad using standard isad tasts 
(•.g., Iowa Tast of Basic Skills, stata critarion 
rafarancad tasts) and, whan appropriata, asaasmants 
that Batch tha school's curriculum. 

4. Parcaptions ci tha program 

Through tha usa of guastionnairas and intarviawa, 
parcaptions of tha aagnat school prog ran will ba' 
gatharad froa school staff, studants, pa rant a and ap> 
propriata cantral offica parsonr.el. 

B. Typaa 

I' rormativa 

As dascribad m tha Long Ranqa Maqnet school Plan 
(•Pink Plan*), prograa avaluation during tha first two 
yaara of the prograa will ba forrativa. Information as 
outlinad abova will oa collactad and *m<i back to aach 
magnat school and othar district parsonnal with t^a 
purposa of identifying aspects of tha program that ara 
working and those naading inprovaaant . Information 
will also ba comnunicatad to tha Board of Education and 



f« csurt CMMr#9«^»on Monitorvna Coi5«itt«« on th« 
proqr««« that la b^ing 9ad«. 



2. SUUMtlv« 



After thm third y««r of oroqr«a iapl«Mnt«txen • 
•umtiv* •v«lu«tian will b« wrlttsn. During thxt 
third Yw •v«lu«tion InferMtien will still b« 
ua«d in « fonutlv* MfUMr, to fe«t«r 

pro9rM la^rovmnt, but at tiM end of th« y««r 
••ph««i« Will bm pl«e«d on d«t«rmlnln« th« 
•ff«ctlv«n««« of th« pro«rM in «chl«vlnf its 
ob3«ctxv««. 



Ev4lu«cian «t«ff will craault ^Uh tK« |»rUclMl to iataCftlM 
lndlc«cort of accovpllatiatnt for aach of tha |eala mm4 ta il»ciMa 
pofslbla •valuation atrata«iaa for cha la^icatort yriar tm 
dffvalopMnt ot ctia datallatf aValuAttoii 4aai|«. 
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•♦SIC . Sc-c: ' 



^ obr w«r y - Ha r c h 



!d«rttfr HontMaor] Oiat met lOf^a 
C0«NPl«t« Planning OutUn* 
Vi#»t Ott>»r Montsasori School • 

Pr«para C»jr*-teulu» Ckit1ir>-» 

Oiatrtet and Hontaaaori 
B#fl.n ln-[)»ptK Cvjrr icu'vj* Oritirfl 

P«'»ca»'# for School 




Unking Northeast £>enyer agencies 
and sociai services witij programs 
designed for newtfoms, in^nts, youtiis, andfamiiies 
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the teaching profession. The inv:iliil:it€fl lir«'nsr may be revali- 
dated if the applicant satisfactorily ciinipl«*l<'s fi siMiirj;! rr cretlits or 
the equivalent as d<»scril)cd insiili. |2m liuhimif? Ihr 5-> ears imme- 
diately preceding his or her application for rrvaliilation. 

{4) One-year ucenjsr. A one year lirrase may Im» lssn»M| as follows: 

1. To an applicant who has compel ihI an appnivr*! program in an- 
other state but who has mmor course work di'fp'U'nt'if'S under this 
chapter. 

2. To an applicant who has wif met tli** rontinniim fMluration re- 
quirement for renewal n{ a regular licrn*^*' iipH»t ^»iI», -3) ic». This 
one-year license may not be rrnrv.-ril. Ki»r rt ntMiil of the rrnular 
license, the applicant shall met't fh** rc'inirrnuMils umlrr sub. (3) 
\c). 

3. To an applicant who mt'f^ts th»» rh-*»»is.'r n*f|iitnMft<-rtts under this 
chapter but who has not In^n rcpul:»rl> rnipl»»\»M! t>i llu» teaching 
professiim within th** 5 i-fins»»cnh* <• n ^ oiimm 'h »l»-ly preceiling 
application for tin- hcoiisiM»r nMM»w.il. m|mmi *hv wriUfH r»M|nrsl «»f 
an employing si IhmiI tlb^tncl :uliiunistrai»»r. K'T isrii:oi' f» or re- 
newal of the regular lii:ensi\ the ;ipplu-.itil shaM iiMi»t thrrrfreshrr 
work re<iiiirement iintler snh. i3' m|*. 

( 5 > Kmerckncy LICFNSKS, i a » Spenal lic^yr.r. I , \ .-inl liri n*^ which 
authorizes a licens«'d teacher to trnrh in an ,r - t<7nri|. nf »»fhrr than 
that ftir which he or she luilds :i lirrn**** n»a^ b** iv^Mr»l for one spi^cific 
assignment. A sp«*f lal licriis** issn<»*l nmh r du^' *cr» fH.n is valid f«ir a 
perioil not to excee<l nnr year aiitl rxptrc: on .l»oi»» it), iiuirss an ♦»ar- 
lier expiration date is sjHfTifu^il in tlio ^|M rial Im i iit 

2. The district adinintstrator or ile^Ji^^nal* '! n(Vu lal of tin* rmployuig 
school district shall reM"***^t a 5p»'cial li» on***- in -.ritMiv '.vifli full 
explanation ami juslifuaiiou of ihr M. » »i I'lti- n-.itH-* ^hnll '•Jatr 
that a search was rondiictiMl for a TmIIv h' *'n-''-<l ''-a^ hiT anil an ex- 
planation of why any fiilly-hcenM-il » :iii»!i»l*i»i**: \\**tv imt acceptable 
for employment. 

3. The district administrator fir d»*'-!pn.»»' n fifTt. ialof *h»» <*mploytntr 
schtMil district may reMU«*si ihaf a '-fw-fi.-il h* •Mv-f rrn»*w*'d. The 
special license may lie rmcwetl if. I>rr vn ii ! Ih- »l iN* ^f i-vniance and 
the proposed rr»nrwal dale, ihi* appln*anf - ii i f.i' f»irily fomplrtes 
at least 6 semester creijit^ ftvvard ••ompli f ii»n »»f aii ipproved pro- 
gram, The request f»jr renewal shall !m' in \\ri» \u\i and ^hall include 
a full explanation of the neeil for ron*n\al 

4. Thestatesupermten«lent may I'tsni* nT drnv a <:p»*'-ial lirrn«:«» The 
state superintentlent shall deny a -poi i il lurn"* tn an applicant 
who has not met the rrquirenif>nf < in PI ? n'l < 7 if 1 ho applicant 
completed the initial prof«»ssif»nal iM|i|f:Uinn pi»*tfrain <in or after 
August 31. 1992. 

(b) Permit. 1. A permit which authorizes (he hohUT to be employed 
for one specific assignment may l>e issuetl ti> a person who ha^ a 
bachelor's degree but doe?; nol meet the riren.*:<» re«purcm*»n(s under 
this chapter. A permit issued under this subdivision is valid for a 
period not to exceed one year and expires on June 30. unless an 
earlier expiration is stated in the permit. 

Upii5»«t. Krimiary, IW. No. 39H 



NOMTN AVOiltALC 

CEMTE* NURSE* 00000001620 



CIMCIMMAfI PUeilC SCHOOLS 
BUOGEf VS PREVIOUS TEAi ACTUAL 
FICS 69S00 



ro* 6-50-88 



ISSUED 9-12 



1987-88 
ACTUAL 



fit * 
1988-89 
• UtCE TEt 



• IFFEiEMCE 



OESCRIPTION 



1987-88 
AC TUAL 



0 L L A i S 
1988-89 
BU06ETE0 



PI FFERENCE 



2*00 
4.00 
20.83 
1.00 
1.00 
.00 
.00 
28.85 



2.00 
4.00 
21 .50 
1«00 
1.00 
.00 
.00 
29.50 



CEMTir ICATEft 

.00 AMINISTRATION-SCHOOLS 

.00 TEACNEi-KlNtERCARTEN 

.4 7 TEACNEi-ELERENTART 

.00 TEACNEi-iEA»INC RESOURCE 

.00 TEACHER-SPECIAL ERUCATlON 

.00 TEACHER SUBSTITUTE 

.00 OTHER 

.47 TOTAL CERTIFICATES PERSONNEL 



82^442 
115^899 
604^541 
56^258 
28^109 
9^6«7 
W64 2 
876^558 



9W2S9 
125^819 
685^455 
58^124 
50^5 50 
15*521 
S^l SO 
987^856 



8^817 
9^920 
81^092 
1^886 
2^421 
5^BS4 
5^508 
11 U498 



2.00 
21.78 
4.79 
.00 
.00 
28. S7 



CIVIL SERVICE 

2.00 .00 SECRETARIES aNR CLERKS 

24.00 2.22 INSTRUCTIONAL ASSISTANTS 

5.00 .21 CLEANIN6 ANR HEATIN6 

.00 .00 SUBSTITUTE 

.00 .00 OVERTIME 

31.00 2.45 TOTAL CIVIL SERVICE PERSONNEL 



26^780 
186^641 
88^067 
W555 
2^821 
505^862 



27*377 
210*299 
100*218 
4*856 
2*028 
544*7S8 



597 
25*658 
12*151 
5*285 

79 5- 
58*896 



.00 



.00 



.00 



FRIUCE BENEFITS 
TOTAL PERSONNEL 



268*514 



306*500 



58*186 



NON-PE RSONNEL 



.00 


.00 


.00 


SUPPLIES ANR SUNORT 


0 


0 


0 


.00 


.00 


.00 


SUPPLIES/BOOKS ANO MATERIALS 


45*902 


14*844 


51*058- 


.00 


.00 


.00 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 


5*870 


1*250 


4*640- 


.00 


.00 


.00 


REPAIR EBUlPRENT 


1 *590 


2*020 


4 50 


.00 


.00 


.00 


REPLACEREttT EBUIPRENT 


409 


4*691 


4*282 


.00 


.00 


.00 


AVOITIONAL EOUlPREttT 


9*775 


9*1 50 


625- 


.00 


.00 


.00 


STUOENT ACTIVITIES 


120 


liO 


50 


.00 


.00 


.00 


RAINTEF*AttCE 


2*809 


2*000 


809- 


.00 


.00 


.00 


FUEL AND UTILITIES 


40*915 


46*815 


5*900 


.00 


.00 


.00 


OPERATIONAL SUPPL I E S / CON T RAC T S 


4*492 


5*865 


627- 


.00 


.00 


.00 


PUPIL IRANSPORTATlON 


194*989 


258*295 


6 5*506 


.00 


.00 


.00 


ALL OTHER 


175 


0 


1 75- 


.00 


.00 


.00 


TOTAL NON-PERSONNEL 


50 7*044 


545*060 


56*016 


57.40 


60.50 


2.90 


TOTAL GENERAL FUNO 


1 * 75 7* 558 


1 *98^*1 54 


224*596 








OTHER LOCAL*STATE t FEO PROGRAMS 








2.76 


5.17 


.41 


FU06 SERVICES 


67*909 


92*950 


25*021 


1.07 


2. 00 


.95 


CONTRACT INSTRUCTION 


5o*288 


54*508 


1*780- 


.00 


.00 


.no 


ESFA I / ECIA I 


0 


0 


0 


.00 


.00 


.00 


VOCATIONAL (6UCATI0N 


u 


0 


0 


.00 


.00 


.uo 


MAGNET SCHOOLS ASSISTANCE ACT 


9*60 7 


0 


9*887- 


5.85 


5.17 


1.34 


TOTAL LOCAL*STATE ANO fEOFAAt 


1 1 4 * Ufl 5 


127*430 


15*555 


61. ?5 


65.47 


4.24 


GWANO TOTAL 


1 *871 *64S 


^ *1U'**592 


257*949 



lot 



SCHOOL WAW North Avond«l« 

pioriu 



MIIT SCHOOL": •«-•); §b-H; M~§7 



I^ATIOM 6l i Cli nton Sprioii A»»nu» ^b229 



F» I WC 1 r A L PhjfUji Willi*— _ 



AREA II ASS'T SUPT tllf 



Inat ruct lon«l Level 
Prngraa Offering* 

tatlg Iducation Pro| r«« 

■♦■dim rrogr«« 



Clnti. Instructional HfBt . Sy ateit 
Peve loptneal ly Handicapp ed _ 
Letrnlng DUabi Utiea _ 



Nonteaaort Preachool 



rACILITUS: 
~ Aftr of lldg. 
Prograa rapur Ity 

I m 1 lltation _ 

R»g«ilAr Studenra 

ITdg Artual M PTP 
(.fade* 1-12 

Tntal Regular 
Special £d«irariDn 
Vocttflonal FTT 

T.ttal School 

Fed Pre School 
ttr Head fit art 

TEALHEK ' ^gpJECT lOW (OCT IMS ) 
Standard Allocation 
(P/T rat lo f oraula ) 

•tdg I 
(,iadea I 1? 18 
Toral I* 

Addiltonal Allocation 
{Progras Purpoaea) 

Alternative Pr >graa k. 

Spprlal Prograa (Sre Abovr > ~ 

S|>erJil Fdiication " \. 

ViKntiunal Ediiratinn 

P F , Art , and Hualc^ f, 

other^ 

JSP* "l, 



_}9 
587 



T.,r<«l Ti.ii,ri^fii (j;rofral Fimd) 27.10 

!• Iiirldilet ctaaariicB rearhef* of alt 

kindn, roordi nar tng teachera, FSP 

Fxrhidrn adst n{ a t rat o ra 
2 TpMihffB hIo hna^rooM, part tiar. 

Ini Iiidi*fl athl^tir dirprtor, dr(vf>r 

eftiirai Ion. 
4 liK ltidi>ii R»adlnK Reaniirrf T^irher. 

lO-rAtiah, ( ti«inNe lor , S<h<>ol Niirae 





SUmAliy STATeMEKT 






The total budget for thia elementary achool la higher due to 


Tranapartarlon and Support Staff aa eaptatned 


In t 


he right hand 


coluan. 












HISTOKICAL DATA 






1987-88 




1986 




19B7- 


1988 


Thia School 


Schl 


Avj 


Schl Av| 


Schl 


Av| 


Actual va Budget 


Avg Dally Nesberahip 








(ADH-Oct) Regular «I2 


406 


426 4)4 


4)7 


)03 




Special 76 


26 


21 2) 


11 


26 


(1) 


fed Pre-Sch/Hdatart — 


19 


- 18 


— 


13 


17.3 17.9 


Avg Dally Attendance 










Difference -0.6 


(ADA-t Annual) 












Reg & Spec 95.1 


93.0 


W.O 93.4 


97.) 


93.6 














(2) 


Racial Balance 










% 2060 9 20)9 


t Black 70 4 


57.5 


60.1 5^B 


)6.7 


)8.7 




Children/Low Incow 










Difference 9 421 


Paailtea Percenr 51,8 


66.1 


49.7 6).B 


39.1 


6).l 




Rank - all achoola SOth 




)3rd 


64th 
















<3) 


Student Nobility 










$_1^0I9 *_1008 


1 Tranaferrtng to 












thia achool 5.1 


15.2 


4.1 14.3 


4.3 
















Difference 


Daya Abaence per 












cert . eapl nyee B. ) 


10.) 


9.4 10.1 


11.1 


10.0 


(4) 












% 136 $ 12) 


Student Achleveaent 












t at or above 










Difference $ 


nat iona 1 aedian 












Reading 7). 7 


56.) 


73.4 )6.4 


68.9 


40.) 


()) 


Math 76 0 


62.2 


77. 7 62. • 


70.0 


46.4 


$ 103 1 102 


ESSENTIAL SKILLS - (RCPER TO APPENDIX A) 






Dtfferanca % *\ 


CtAJDC 1 2 3 


4 5 


6 7 




J_2 


(6) 












1 417 $ _3)9 


Reading X BO 99 91 


94 93 n 








M»»h 1 96 95 fl9 


BR 98 92 






Difference 


Pre 'Algebra 1 













8UDCET PER PUPIL ANALTSIS 



foaparable Schont 
Thia School 
Difference 



3284 
41)) 



SOHE CRITICAL PACTORS CONTRIBUTING 
TO THIS DIPFCRENCE ARE 

(I) Pupll/Tearher Ratio 

Slailar Schla 18 .6 Thia Sch 17. ) Dlff -0.9 
Noraal Differenca 



(2) Average Teacher Salary* 

Slailar Schla 92162 Thia Schl $2311 Diff < «I49 
Due to P/T Ratio f »ll) Due to Eiper/Trng $ ♦H 

Normal Differenca 



(3) Support Staff: 

Adaln., Clerical, Cuatodlal , Inatr. Aaata. 
Slailar Schla $608 Thia Schl <1 126 Dlff $ «)IB 

Support ataff ia hi|h due to additional ataff 
required for the alternative prograaa. 

(4) Suppliea - E^uipaent : 

Slailar Schla 9 Thia Schl 9 67 Dlff 9 -2 



Non 



■1 Difference 



()) Farilitlra* 

Slailar Schla 9 174 Thia Schl 9 1 10 Dlff 9 -6 4 

Horaal Difference 
(6) Tranaportat ton* 

Slailar Schl 9 268 Thia Schl 9 )4I Dlff 9*273 
Tranaportatton ia high due to the coat of 
tranaportlng atudenta for the Alternative 
Prograa. 



■ DtSlCB F08 SCHOOL 8IC1UIIICT " ~ ' ~ ~ 

Thf Deaign fnr School pKcellence Prograa (DSE) recognicea achoola publicly for their arhlrveaent nf excellence 
Thf ten areaa apaaured Includet reading achleveaent, aarheaatica achleveaent, arudent attendance, Mrlttng aaatery, 
ataff artendance Interracial underatandlng, dtacipline, parent arttrude about rhe school, atudent attitude, and 
araff attitude. To be declared a laaea N. Jacoba Merit School, aerit atarua auat be achieved In a aajoriry'of the 
c*tfgorlea Including the aandatory four reading achleveaent. Mtheaatica achleveaent, atddenr attendance, and 
I nterraci a 1 unde rar andl ng. 

Thia arhool achieved aertt aratua for the 198)86 achorl year in rhe following catrgortea 
Reading Achiaeaaent Student Attandance Student Attitude 

Nstheaatica Achieveaeat Staff Attendance Teacher Attitude Dtai-lpllna 

Interracial Underatandlng Parent Attitude <Fr>i sore Inforaation, refer lo APPPNDII C) 



.1/ 



GENERJIl rUND 



SANDS 

CENTER NUHSER 00000001800 



CINCINNATI PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
BUDGET VS PREVIOUS YEAR ACTUAt 
FiCS 69S00 



FOR 6-30-flfl 



ISSUED 9-W>8l 



1987-80 
ACTUAL 



2.00 
4.00 
24*90 
1.00 
1.00 
.00 
.00 
32.90 



2.01 
26. SS 
.00 
.00 
4.78 
.00 
.00 
.00 
55. J4 

.01) 

66.24 



.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 



2.07 
2 ,00 
.00 
.00 
4.07 

70. 51 



r T E * 

1988-89 
iUOGETEO 



2.00 
4 .00 
26.30 
1 .00 
1.00 
.00 
.00 
34. 30 



2.00 
29.00 
.00 
.00 
S.OO 
.00 
.00 
.00 
56.00 



.00 
70.30 



.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 



2 . S3 
.00 
.00 

.ro 

7«?.6» 



D 1 r r E R E NC E 



.00 
.00 

1.40 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 

1 .40 



.01- 
2.4S 
.00 
.00 
.22 
.00 
.00 
.00 
2.66 



.00 
4.06 



.00 
.OU 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.')0 



.?6 
? .00- 
.00 
.00 
1.74- 

? .J? 



DESCRIPTION 

CERTU ICATEO 

AOni NISTRAT ION-SCHOOLS 

TEACHER-KIN»ER6ARTEN 

TEACHER-ELERENTARY 

TEAC HER-REA»IN6 RESOURCE 

TEACHER-SPECIAL EDUCATION 

TEACHER SUtSTITUTE 

OTME R 

TOTAL CERTIFICATED PERSONNEL 

CIVIL SERVICE 

SECRETARIES AND CLERKS 

INSTRUCTIONAL ASSISTANTS 

SECURITY ASSISTANTS 

SPECIAL EDUCATION ASSISTANTS 

CLEANING AND HEATING 

OTmE r 

« TITUTE 

OVE . T INE 
TOTAL CIVIL SERVICE PERSONNEL 

FRINGE SENEPITS 

TOTAL PERSONNEL 

NON-PE rSONNEL 

SUPPLIES/BOOKS AND MATERIALS 

OPPICE SUPPLIES 

REPAIR E9UIPNENT 

REPLACEMENT EQUIPMENT 

ADDITIONAL EQUIPMENT 

STUDENT ACTIVITIES 

MAINTENANCE 

FUEL AND UTILITIES 

OPERATIONAL SUP PLI E S / C ON T R A C T S 

PUPIL TRANSPORTATION 

f IXED CHARGES 

ALL OTHER 
TOTAL NON-Pf RSONNEL 

TOTAL GENERAL FUND 

01MER LOCAL»STATE k FED PROGRAMS 

FOOD SERVICES 

CONTRAC I INSTRUCTION 

FSEA I / ECIA 1 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
TUTAI LOCAL^STATE AND fEDEitAL 

Grand iotal 



1987-88 
ACTUAL 



8W649 
109^680 
76TW51 
3$^38T 
30^356 
13^041 
1^806 
W033^64« 



27*129 
229*952 

0 

0 

92*877 

0 

1 *90 3 
7*919 
359*700 

316*202 



28*399 
S*SS1 
1 *399 
623 
12^496 
ISO 
236*340 
40* 397 
5* 707 
244*876 
0 
57 

S7S*99S 

i'<^es*70i 



^7* 1o6 
M*A66 



0 

7u*Hi^ 



DOLLARS 
1988-09 
BUDGETED 



92*403 
T24*T06 
8$3*$44 
37*2J1 
36*747 
13^694 
S*1 SO 
1*162*865 



28*S17 
2SS*291 
0 

0 

101*792 
0 

S*226 
S*344 
398*1 70 

3S9*041 

1 *920*076 



30*38S 
1*517 
1*999 
5*079 
4*905 
T50 
65*200 
50*076 
5*943 
254*585 
0 
0 

415*8 59 



67i 460 

0 
0 
0 

67*860 



DIFFERENCE 



1 0* 754 
T4*42* 
91*793 
1*640 
6*411 
653 
3*344 
129*221 



1*388 

25*339 
0 
0 

10*9 T5 

0 

3*323 
2* 5 75- 
38*390 

42* 759 

21 0* 370 



1*986 
4*034- 

600 
4*456 
7*591- 
0 

173*140- 
9*679 

1* 764- 
9*709 
0 
57- 
160*156- 

50*214 



30*702 
53*666- 

0 
0 

2*964- 
47*250 




SCHOOL NAME S anda 



milT tCHCOL*- M-t); 15-86; 



PRINCIPAL Sandra J. S« 



Inatr*^rt ional L«w»l 
Pr<.||ra« nffvrfnga 
WoHteaaort Proira« 



Ctnt i . _ i nat ruct t ona I Wgat . S yatfa 

Lgarnlm DlaablUtlea ' 

Montgaact t Prrachpo! 



fACfltTIES. ' " ' " 

Afv of II dg. 76 

Priifraa Capacltr __J0 

Z l)t t ItEatton IS 

ENKU L1J1EN T PROJECTION (OCT I98B) 
RrHular Studrnta ^ 

Kdf Actual 9i fTt k9 

(.radra 1-12 ~ ;32 
Total Rvgular SlO 
Spvrial Education 
Vufattonal JTE 
Ti)lal School 

frd Pr»-School 
or Mvadatatt 

IEAcMErI project ion (OCT 1»88) 
Standard Allocatton 
<P/T ratio forwila) 

Kdf 2.00 
Cradra l-U 

Total il~00 

Additional Allocation 

( Prof raa Purpoa*a ) 

Alrernatiwv Progra* 6.0O 
Spvclal Prograa (Sav Abowv ) 
^prctal Education 1.00 
V.uatlona! Ediir* <i 
P E , Art. and Mti» ' 1^6 

Total Tpaclirra tCrnrral Pund ) HTlIi 

i. Inrludpa claa«ro<>a tvachrra uf all 

klnda. coordinating taachvra, ESP. 

Eirludra «dalnl«t latora. 
?. Trachpra w/o ho««roo*a. part tlae. 
) Imliidra aihlrtic director, driwvr 

edui at Ion, 
* Irtrludra Reading Rvaourcv Trachrr, 

Hhrarfao. roiiii«»lot. Srho(»l Nurnr 



Ot AT I ON no Pop lar Stfa«t kbHk 

SWflARY STAIEHWT 



the total budget for thta cUMntary achool la high du* to Support 
Starr and Tranaport at ion aa «Rplatncd In thr right hand celuan. 



AREA 1 ASS T 8UPT iarUgar 



HISTORICAL DATA 

l98)-im 1986-1917 1987-1988 

SchI A»i SchI Ayg SchI A ; 
Avg Pally H«ab«rahlp 

(ADN-Oct) Ragular S98 486 572 45* 582 SO] 

Spvctal II 26 V 25 I 26 

Pvd Pr«-Sch/Hdatart -- 19 -- IB — n 

Awg Daily Attandanca 
(AOA-t Annual) 

Rag 4 Spec 98.3 93.0 91.2 9>.A 9i. 7 93.6 



Racial Balanca 
X Black 



*9.9 57.5 51.0 57.8 50.0 58.7 



Chlldran/Low Incoaa 
Paalllaa Pcrcvnt 40.3 ( 
Rank ' all achoola 61rd 



40.7 65.8 40.8 65.8 
60th 62iid 



Studant Hoblllty 
t Tranafarrlng to 
thia achool 

Daya Abaanca par 
cart, aaployaa 



1.7 15.2 2.1 14.3 



8.7 10.5 9.0 10. 1 



2.2 15.5 
8.5 10.0 



Studant Achiavawnt 
t at or abova 
nat ional aadlan 

Raading 74.2 56.5 72.9 56.4 63.9 40.5 

Hath 80.2 62.2 79.1 62.8 69.7 46.4 

C8S EMTIAL SKILLS - (RffER TO APPENDIX A> 

CtAM: 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9-i; 



Raadlng t 
Math Z 



75 9) 91 87 86 89 
89 93 90 67 86 88 



Pra Algabra t 



TWT^si 

Thla School 
Actual «a Budget 



19. I 17.2 
Dlffaranca ♦1.9 



<2) 
I 1967 



$-193 



(3) 

I 915 % 953 
Iffaranca tjjlt 

(4) 

I 82 I n 

Dlffaranca I 

(5) 

I 476 t 112 
Dlffaranca |iM4 



(6) 

I 413 



BUPCtT fU PUPIL AWAITSIS 



~l9g8-l? 



Coaparabia School 
Thta School 
Dl f f aranc# 



1284 
3959 

♦ 675 



SOME CRITICAL PACTOIS CONTRIBIITIMG 
TO THIS OirPERCMCt ARC 



(1) Pupll/Taachar Satlo: 

Slallar Schla 18.4 TM a Sch 18.3 ulff 



Noraal Olffaraaca 



Slallar Schia $2162 mia BchI $2234 Dlff $_«72 
Dua to P/T Ratlo~T%16 [Nia to SlHr/lrng $ ♦56 



(1) Support Staffi 

Adala., Clarlcal, Cuatedlal, laai.. A«ata. 

Slallar Sctila $ 608 Tlila SchI $1020 Dlff 9«412 
Support ataff la high d<M to tha Inatructor 
aaalataata ra^alrad In tha altaraatlwa 
prograa. 

(4) Suppltaa - B^ulpaaati 

Slallar Schla $ 69 Tliia SchI $ 74 Olff $ *i 
Norval Dlffaraaca 

(5) PacMltlaai 

Slallar Schla $ 174 Th<a SchI $ 199 Olff $ ^25 



Nora* I Dtffa 



$ 460 

■ $ -47 



•wficii rot SPOOL KidtlLLiiar 



(8) Traaapartatlea. 

Slallar SchI $ 268 Thla SchI $^ Dlff $M64 
Tranaportatlan la high dua to th« coat 
of traaaportlng atudaata for tha 
altarna'lva prograa. 



Tha IValgn for School Eicallanca Prograa (D8E> racogaltaa achoola publicly for thalr achlavaaant of axcallanca. 
Tha tan arraa aaaaurad Include. raadlng achlavaaant, aathaaatlca achlavaaant, atudant attandanca, writing aaatary 
ataff attandanca. Intarractal undaratandlng. dlaclplln*. parant attitude about tha arhoil . Jtudant attltuda, and 
ataff attituda. To ba daclarad a Jaaaa N. Jacoba Merit School, aarlt atatua auat ba achlavad la a Majority of tha 
categorUa Including tha mandatory four; raading achlavaaant, aatheaatlca achta««aant, atudant attandanra, and 
Intar racial undarat anding. 

Thta achool achlavad aaiit atatua for tha 1985-86 achool yaar In th* following catagortaa; 

N.tbaMtlca Achlavaaaat Saadlag Achlavaaaat Staff Attaadaaca Hrltlag Naatary 

Intarraclal UMaratandlag Studant Attaadaaca Paraat Attltuda DlaclpUaa 

Taachar Attltuda Stadaat AttUuda (For aora inforaat.on. raf»r to APPPNDIK C) 



INTRODUCTION 



ADMISSIONS 



ADMISSIONS AND RECRUITMENT 

NON-SELECTIVE ADMISSIONS 

MAGNET SCHOOL RECRUITMENT 

PROMOTIONS 

ADMISSION APPUCmON 
PROCEDURES 



Admisskuu policies in Montesami public schools must avoid tendencies to select only 
^imilies already iimiliar with Moniesaori education. The admissions procedure needs 
to inform applicants about Montessori so that parents make the right choice for the 
rightreasons. The admissions process sets the tone for the thnUlyi relationship to the 
sdhool and is the starting point for fitture parent involvement. 
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ADMISSIONS AND RECRUITMENT 



Results of a 1988 NAMTA survey (tf Montessori Public Schools throughout the countr>- indicated that 
there are a number of different approaches to handling admissions. Appro>dmately 25 percent of the 
Montessori public schools utilized a screening process including a teacher inteniew in their admissions 
process. 47 percent operated on a first come, first serw basis, while still another 30 percent used a lotter>* 
methofl. Riice. gender, and prior Montessori schooling constituted mayor factors for both selective and 
nonselective admissions. Special needs classification, economic or lingiustic disadvantages, geographical 
Kx^ation of applicant, had little or no bearing on the admissions process. Almcxst a third of the programs had 
extensive v\*aiting lists. The following procedures characterize most magnet programs: 

• Prior Montessori schooling usually means that Montessori children are selected from priixite 
Montessori schools which feed into the kindergarten year d the public school. Admitting private 
school children is regarded by some districts as elitist because it gives preferential treatment to those 
who can afford private school tuition. Other school district^ appreciate the infusion of well prei)are<l 
prixnte school children as thy offer a more balanced class composition. 

• Magnet schools usually develop advanced promotional material to keep their schools competitive 
with other magnet pn^grams. They also cUstribute handbooks with well defined expectations in oixler 
to discourage those parents who may not have the interest or time for extensive parent paiticipation 
that many Montessori schools re<]uire at the outset. 

• Screening is largely used to determine whether the family is willing to wwk with the sch(H)l. Panmt 
involvement and awareness is rftentimes initiated with a i)arent obsen*ation in order to bring the 
|)arent immediately incc the Montt»ssori exi>erience. At the time (rfobsen*ation, ;in inteniew with a 
Montesvsori trained representative or the principal is desirable as part trf the recruitment <ui(l 
screening pn>cess. (See appendix for inteniew forms and recommendations for pms|)ective parents.) 
The primar>* purpose (tf the inten iew is to convey Montess4>ri principles and appnuu*hes at the jK>int 
(rf entr>' and to enlist the parents' supjx^i-t. 

• Admissii)ns in most M()ntess4>ri public sc'h(H>ls follow convent ioniil cut-trfT (UUes for the ent rancv iige of 
the child (e.g. you must be there by a specific datt* — (X't(.Ser U It is rL\*o!nmende(i that tlie 
admittance of chihlivn over iigt* foui- without MonU-ssori ex|K»rienct» should be limited t(» one or two 
children piT classroom annually for bt*st results. 

• A few districts utilizt* rtwiiters to sciwii applicants who, like the school administration, can 
meitsuiv their success by those who niiike a long-tenn commitment to the sc*h(K>l. 
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ADVANTAGES OF NON-SELECTl v E ADMISSIONS 



by Timothy Duax 




an iiiiffliw mfwKmwmi im tmmM fa tfalli, tiiiiii^|i Jl 





The intent of offering Montessori magnet schools as well as other magnet specialties in public school 
systems is to provide options previously denied to public school parents and lo promote choice, diversity, 
desegregation, and increase^J equal educational opportunity in the public domain (Coleman, 1981; Uchitelle, 
Harris & Libros, 1984; Rossell, 1985; Hentschke, Lowe & Rpyster, 1985; Levine & Eubanks, 1986)i Fbrthis 
reason, the type of magnet school increasingly being used is a ''nonselective'* magnet school which has a 
distinct curriculum or instructional mode and is open to a broad range of studentis, rw)^ just a select groupi 

Blank (1983i in a federally funded national study of magnet schools, looked closely at the issue of 
selectivity Selectivity u^as classified into four types: (1) student self-selection, which Ls inherent in the 
magnet concept; (2) market focus, which is expressed in the ways magnets are advertised (e.g., as when a 



Eqmd edmcatkm cppmrtmUiif k mateteM Ay m active mtt-naeh pngnm which 
Img aage, crthe communitif tiec t»adequi^ 
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magnet Ls presented as a rigorous and accelerated program)^ (3) applicant screening, which may include bot h 
behavioral and academic standards for admission; and (4) post-entry mechanisms for transfeiring students 
w ho do not perform or behave in accordance with the magnet's standards. 

Nonselectivity v\-as define<l by the study as magnet schools that: (1) admit stud**nts on a first come, first 
serve basis or by means of a lotter>; with no consideration of an>thing but interest in the theme; (2) do not 
ix^mand students for any reason; and (3) host lowierspectrum-needi; students (e.g., learning disabled, 
emotionally disturbed^ 

Blar.k nHX)mmended that nonselectivity be* used as part of the ideal design for cities implementing 
magnet schools. 

Sewral cities have established magnet schools which are formally selective through the use of entrance 
requirements. Other cities have developed nonselective magnet school^ which use open enrollment through 
lotterj' schemes to admit children of all abilities. Access for students on the basis of voluntar>^ preference 
and lotterj' Ls an attempt to ensure equal educational opportunities for children and avoids \he outright 
tracking of children based on academic ability or behavior School systems using tracking have been 
successfully challengecl in court (Raywid, 1985^ 

TimMy Ihmx icorka in admhmtmtum 'ind rvsearch mth the Miiuxtukee. hiblir, Sch<M>ls, 
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When implementing mmj^eleclive magnet sch(K)ls, lotten* .selection is intended to deal e<juitably vdih 
pPDgrams having ()verenn)llmtMit due to popular demand. lotteries are designed to maintain the ethnic 
balance (/the owrall public sch(H)l jiopulation. In school systems where it is ui<ed, parents are informal wvll 
in adv^ance through city-wide mailings (/ availability of programs and their descriptions, and are given 
registration forms to mail or to present U) either the |)articular school, a parent ad\T)cacy office, or the sch<K)l 
sysu»m central iifxce. Parents are (jft^n asked to select second or thin! school choices. The lottery can consist 
of tut) or three "rounds" in which i)art»nts an» gi\x»n their second or third choices as particular pnigrams 
become filled. 

Equal e<lucation op|)ortunity is miiinlained by an active outreach program which focuses on informing 
and following up on |)arents who may not have the skills, the language, or the community ties t*) adei^uat^l^v 
fompleU- the registration process for school selection. This Ls especially the case when magnet schwJs offer 
innovative programming such as Montessori early childhood education, since many parents nwy n<it be 
aware of the necessity of early registration for N-oung children first entering schools. 

The u.se of of)en enrollment based on wluntary preference, lottery .selection, and community aware- 
ness through outreach can result in formation (jf equitable, quality magnet schools. Public Monu».ssori 
magnet schools have already been e.stablLshed which are nonselective, provide a ser\ice to the schuJ 
.^^ystems of which they art* apart, (k»mon.strate strong academic achievement, ami educate in a stimulating 
environment a broad S|XH:lrum of diverse* children. 
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CASE STUDY: 

MONTESSORI MAGNET SCHOOL RECRUITMENT 



by Martha Vincent 









ImaMm^ Ite wgnifcir ilr • 


• lhllbr#i 









Fbr the past eighteen months I have been employed as a recruiter for magnet schools in a public school 
system. The magnet school plan for the district was designed as the remedy in a federally court-ordered 
desegregation case, and it gives protection to the proper implementation of special themes — Montessori in 
particular. The Montessori program is self-conta^ied — a school in its own right — not merely a prognun 
uithin a school. Administrators and teachers are required to have recognized Montessori training as toU as 
state certification. Students are admitted to the program only after an interview with the principal or the 
teaching staff After the start-up year, only new three year olds are added with the occasional four or five 
year old to fill any vacancies. Applicants for the elementary' program must have Montessori preschool 
experience in order to be eligible for placement. 

Recruiting for this particular Montessori magnet school program was not difficult. Most parer '>s 
applied without even seeing the building or meeting the principal and staff There was a tremendous rush rf 
applications — over a thousand for 180 student slots. The biggest problem was scheduling the prerequisite 
interview for the first 300 applicants. Because of the time constraints, the opening >'ear did not allow for 
much counseling or screening of parents. 

Montessori programs can meet the needs of most every child; meeting the needs rf parents is more 
difficult. It is important that each parent visitor be welcomed to the school with warmth and hospitality The 
same grace and courtesy lessons demonstrated to the children should be used with all visitors to the 
building. I n a preliminary interview with a prospective parent, it is important to find out as much as possible 
about the parent's lifestyle, values and expectations. TWs is not to screen out any child or parent, rather it is 
helpful iniformation when informing the parent rf the philosophy and goals and expectations of the 
Montessori program, and when giving the parent an overview of the kind of support and involvement the 
school needs so the child will have the best Montessori experience possible. 

From the beginning interview it is important to explain the scope of the full primary and elementary* 
Montessori experience to the parents of preschool age children. It is a challenge to retain children who come 
to a Montessori program simply for the preschool or daycare aspect rf the program. When a parent who has 
made the choice to stay only for the '^kindergarten" year decides to continue in the elementary program, it is 
clear the interactions with the parents wiere successful. 

The work of recruitment for a Montessori program is really one of retention. It is not particularly 
difficult to attract students to fill a primar>' program, and grievous as it may sound, it is not really all that 

Martha Viiicad w a magnet achfX)! recruiter far the Kama^ City, Mmmm Public Schoois. 
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important that they ixme for the -rijrht" reiisons. It eaii be a wneem ih.it parents ehix^se Montessori to t;ike 
advantage of a few hours away fmni their preschool children or that they need a "socially elite" daycuv 
center. In reality, howver. what Is important is what we have the opportunity to offer the children, not what 
brings them to Montessi)ri initially In many cases the child would have no other chance to reidize 
independeiice. positive s<K^iid dt»velopment. academic tools, and life skills without the experiences a 
Montessori pn)gram (rffers. Socioeconomic levels a^ide. many piirents simply do not understand the sj)ecial 
needs and (1evel4)pmenlal sliiges of their children* Montessori is one frf" the few e<iucational philo.*^phies thai 
ik*aLs with the w \y Je child. 

Xt) matter what moii\ales the parent to ch(x>se a Montessi)ri program, "right" or "wTong.** it becomes 
theresp«)nsibility of the school to educate the parent as well as the child. The parent must understand the 

giom the oHf^rtmulg to become ibmiB^ 

^ruidinj? philosophy of the Montessori Method and be given the opportunity to become familiar with the 
program goals and ex|)ectatioiiS. Parents need to obsene the child in the Montess4)ri emironment. Then 
they must be gently encouragetl to aSign their owti goals and exi)ectations with a new awareness and 
understanding of the needs of the child, 

FVirent eduGJtk)n bi not only desirable, it bi esstiuL.' to the sun iral (rf a public Montessori school. In a 
district wnere choices are encouraged and programs become ver\- competitive for students, the hu-gely 
misunderstood Montessori program can thrive wvll at the primar\' lewl then lose students rapidly in the 
elementarj* years, particularly at the kindergarten-to-first-grade juncture. It is the job rfeach administra- 
tor. classrDom teacher, recruiter, and admissi4)ns counselor to pro\ide information to make piuvnts aw:u\* *tf 
the tremendous scope of a fully-develojKMl Montessori program that will allow the p;uent to make an 
informetl. intelligent educational choict* in the Ix^st interest trf the child. 
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Parental involvement 

In order to rt'ahzf a suriTssful \!(/nU'ss()ri 
Pn)^r«ini virt'ntal in\ol\emenl is rncoura^^t'd 
Part-nus are urged to aNsist in whatever v^av 
lhe\ ran u> sup(H>rl the pn>firam and are asked 
to communicate ^Mlh the teacher on a re^iular 
basis re^ardinij the pn.f^rcss of their child 



Registration Procedures 

Registration is usually on a first-come basts 
(provided that vacancies are available) 

In order to facilitate organization of classes. 
registration of students for the ensuing 
school term should be completed between 
January-April of the corresponding school 
year 

Late registrations are accepted provided thai 
riHjm IS still available m the program 

The following criteria are considered on 
registration 

1 Availabilit> of space 

2 Vancouver district -'iidenus given 
preference 

[\ Sihlingis) in the program 

4 Suitabilitv of the program for the child 

7) Parental commitment to the Montessori 
program 

Previous Montessori experience is not 
required for children enrolling at 
Kindergarten and Grade 4 levels 

Rt^^listration forms may be obtained at the 
s<^h(H)l offic anytime during regular sch{K)l 
hours 

TYEE SCHOOL 

3525 Dumfries 5treet 
Vancouver, BC. V5N 355 
Phone 875-8397 



Montessori 
Alternative 
Program 




"In the words of the child 
I hear and I forgel 
I see and I remember 
I do and I undrr'iiand ' 

m MAKIA MOMKSSORI 
(1879- m2) 
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Prepared by 
tnfdrmatton Services 
Fetruary, i989 



//Vf VANCOUVER PUBUC SCHOOLS 
V^^ NO BETTER PLACE TO LEAfUH I 




Montessori Alternative Program 

In February 1985. ihe Vancouver School Eioard 
approved the Monlessori Allernaiive Program 
for a three year pilot which t)egai\ in 
Se|)tember. 1985 This district program was 
K)caled at Nightingale School until June. 1988. 
TVee fcilemenlary be^me the new site for the 
program tn September 1988. enrolling 
students from Kindergarten to Grade 4 The 
program continues to exfiand 



Historical Perspective & Ptillosophy 

Maria Montesson. born in Italy in 1870. was a 
pioneer in early childhood education After 
becoming Italy's first woman doctor, her 
interests turned lo the education of children 
and began her lifelong pursuit of studying 
child development Her own educational 
method evolved The essential el(*ments 
Q le child, a prepared environment and 
'V of manipulative learning materials 
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Maria Montessori believed that education must 
be developmental in nature. Her observations 
indicate that teaching techniques and 
curriculum materials must be geared to the 
individual child. 

She maintained that under her approach 
children become self-disciplined. orderly, and 
jovful alx)ul their schooling Further, she 
contended that education was accomplishi^d by 
a child's self-motivatHui — resulting in an 
intrinMC natural curiositv ami a continued \o\v 
f(>r the learning pnK'ess 



Teacher's Role 

Maria Montessori referred t*) the teacher as a 
"Direttres^s" or "Director" who directs or 
channels the child lo pursue his/her 
educational goals. This procedure follows 
Monlessori's principle that a child learns 
through experience The teacher in a 
Montessori classroom endeavors to fulfill the 
following roles 

1 to understand and be supportive to the 
child... 

2 to be an observer of the learning 
atmosphere . . . 

3 to be the iniliaU)r of the "prepared 
environment". . . 

4 to be an "exemplary" figure for 
students . . . 

5 to bv the key link l)etween the child and 
the environment. . , 

6 lo be the liaison between the child, and 
the school community. . . 




Some General Principles Of 
Montessori Education 

1 It IS based upon the belief that a child's 
natural instina is to love learning 
Children must learn for themselves 

2 It encourages self-discipline through the 
development of concentration. sequena?d 
learning activities, problem solving 
opportunities as well as freedom (not 
license) 

3 Opportunities are pmvtded for mutual help 
within the learning environment (multi- 
jge groups allow the children to learn 
from one another) 

4 A non-competitive atmosphere is 
ena)uraged The children progress at their 
own rate 





SOtOi optJOioD i^Auaa 





Mitcheii Elementary School 



Education should no longer be mostly imparting of knowledge, but must 
take a new path, seeking the release of human potentialities 

Of. M«fU Montessori 




Tha mmian at the M«n« MiicMi 
MoMMori pfofnm i» to •fMbI* tM 

to itedtn to m *tvdop atMivfiM 
for itw MquiUton of th* knowtedfc, 
AiMK «td vriuM they wM iwod to 
pMttdpMrmMnm^rily in our plural- 
Mctocivty, 

ConiMMl Mdlh tfw ifMMtorv M«cK- 



clfi Mowmort progran tttnrt to 
rNch fw* foaho 

• an tntefrattd ichool mvtronmcni 

• » solid acAdenwc loundition 

• « ttrong p«rf>m pMnipMton 

• « trained and rtiponMvc facullv 

• a Mipportiv* rommunKy 
partntfthip 




Mandated by a fodtral dir«ctivt to 
mtefrMe Maria M«dwM Clementaiy 
School the Denver fuWic Scliooh 
choM to MMtM an educjAoiMMirMund 
Moniesaon leammf envirortnient *i 
a ' ma|net" program capable of at- 
iractinf a d)^fumic mtaute o< itudcnts 
from alof C 



TIm* new public Monteuon educa- 
tional olfermf begin m the fait of 



1966 wrth a Ml mteyated ttudenl 
population of 1 7S children ranging 
m at* *om throe to lix years Some 
)70cMldMnattt<tded Mldtei dunng 
the Khod year, and the 

program COM muet to grow. A trami- 
lion plan atloiM for onegfede level to 
be added yeaity urtbi MUchetl ii a 
total pre-prlnuMy artd elementary 



Each of (he well prepared Montev 
tofl ieametg envMonments M direcied 
bv a ipeciaUy trained MonteKOn 
wachen«4M)po«cMa both aColorado 
Stale Teacher'i Ceitificale and a cert i 
^t>d diploma from the Auoaation 
Montetftori Internationale or the 
Arierican MonieMon iorirty, 

The Monietion teacher Mnvet not 
to be the focal poM of the danroom. 
but nther obMMoi the chitd*! needs 
and dteecti the child toward the ap- 
propriate material! through which 
leariung wM be echieved 



ifMOU^IUL 



ACEClOUr 


ITHMK MfMMtSNir 






AalM 




(Mm 


3 yvarokh 




15 




1$ 


26 


4 yvMokb 


2 


17 


I 


16 


27 


5 y«Cf okh 


1 


14 




13 


27 




1 


1ft 




17 


27 


7y««roMi 




11 




15 


41 


• yc«roWi 




7 




16 


29 




4 


•2 


16 


92 


177 




1 


22 




25 


49 




lmte«d o< fraufMngchikJfvn m the 
lypicil graded HfwctUf* ot on»>y»«r 
IMiupMitk Itw Monlt «> ofi pto- 
fr«n pUc«* chMdwn vnitMn tMimnf 
«ww f oww «» ttMt ipM ttwf* yvan 

Th« cnjiM * MQft HMurai hMfnmf 
community ifi o^wti itw youm*c ct*4- 

o4 oMtt dMiwum. and. m turn, (he 

f arh o< MNdwri MontMton tMm> 
ing cftvif cMMwmt M pwpwvdtomMt 
th« leamtng arid toctai n«*(h of t*ch 
cltiid *» an individual Speoatty de- 



M f wd and n ^uaw CT d mawpMlativ 
malvnali t>tlp itolait ttatlt to be 
teamed and hrad dw cMId up the 
cvmculum horn maatety lo mmtny, 
building aeV-conAdince atong the 
way Although theM afe both lafge 
and tmall ftroup MtivK^ through- 
out the day the chOd't academK 
•natwdwn n moat oHen mdividuaNy 
pieient e d. tach fliudent. m fact t» 
carehiMy obierved to atwr* teiped 
tor tfMt cMWf Iewe4 of alMMy and rale 
of pfOgreci 

The Monfeuon enwonmenti are 
dtvtded mto ipecifk learning ateat 
th«l inrkidc practical Me, ien»onai 



Unguagi. mathemattct, geography, 
h«toiy,icience.anddi«af« Totoater 
ieM-motiv«tM»n and wM^Hciplin> 
cfvUivn am aMowed lo dtooae any 
mMtnal towortniMch hai bcon iMRh 
dtfcedtodMAi kydMktMchff.Thcy 
maywpa«l»#» woitwi^theniaaaiial 
on their own »o that d«ey have the 
opportuntly to dtacoioartha ur^dedyw g 
concept* and to attain maaiory of the 
tUIH contained. 

UnMv die pncm wlhM tadtoonal 
daairoomk. m MdcheTi Montetaon 
learning erwironmefltt one learner ik 
r>oi compered or paced wrth odian 
f ach child i academtc. emotional. 
MKial aitniti, and phyucal progieu 
u otMeived and iractod cfoaely by 
(he Monietfon teacher 

ILdher than dependvig on %einhoole 
or ba»al leaden^, the cfwldren wittttn 
the MonteiMW prognm aiv pmented 
academrdiliandlnaMtadgrttMuih 
corn reie malenaii afHlbyuamg a van 
arey o< refereiKe matenah provided 
wMhm thetr learning envwonmcnte 
ar«d thew Ubrary/medU (enter 

Ouundmg (he chdd M open^nded 
reaMv eitperieruret fouen the eady 
devefopmeni of both dte imagtrvatton 
and the mtiMttve mmd. Con*»l«ni 
worli wtf) the MoMPMfl marHpuiatwe 
matenah developt a Mrong habit of 
attending to the tadi at h«Kl ac wen 
ai the motor conlfo} requiwd to purvie 
theN «ti»tic tnterettiL 



MHchdi Montciton SctK»ol ha« an 
active and mvohted School Improve- 
merH artd AccouMabthty Commrttec 
fvervcolorado pubbc ichool m requir- 
ed by law to efUMtthacomm nee ot 
community memlien, p^renU, and 
irhool pcrtonnH thiliiiecte monthly 
to evaluate eusttng educatiortal pro- 
grarm ai>d create and Mggeat a »hort 
range eduiaU>nal plan for ttte nevt 
ichocrf year 

Ounng the 1 9«t 1 9t9 ichool year 
MmhtVi SIAC conducted a iurvey 
of the parent (Mdy the rcMfet of which 
were used lo develop a new report 
cjrdforthe efemenury profr4m«nd 
to create • curriculum plan th«t will 
be «h«red with the parent l>ody Mid 
mtcfetted educators 

leuiHs aKo revealed diat a fbil 95 
percent of ttte parents are pleaied 
with their chikff educational program 
Md wift M«rhdl MomttMMi Srhool 



awarded ihe Certificate of Mem for Academic Achievement by the glaci 

fducaiion Advuory Council in |urw 19M 
<i awarded a t2,000 Federal Oani to hnttwr eRpar»d Montevion lntfiuctHM«al 

MedU Center Library mto aieat of tMHamcal and n>ologH jJ leatia ei^tbrts 
^ aw«ided tecogfxtKM) of Merit for f aceUeme m Cuitodtal Care and Faattty 

Management lor 1 Mft by the Denver fubHc SchooH 
<t adopted as a long-range partner m educelion by L'ruted Airfines, a unique 

lelalionchip Hwolving Unaed employees, MMdwirs studerts, and parents 
<i regarded as t model lor pubhc Montesson educatiort. MMchetl has had over 

250 MSitors dunng Ihe pau year 
^ chosen by thr North Amencan Montesson Teac hers Assoc lalion < NA MT A) to 

bepait of anatMMial documentary Mm deptctmg model prograrrM of Montesson 

m pubbc schools 

it hotted three rtatiorul educational semman for the Asscxiation Montessori 

tnlerrsat(on«le WKlitdirsg the "Assistants <o Infancy two-summer training 

lourte lor 19t9- 1990 
a presented an overview of MontrsK«nedutjlior> in the Denver PuNk Schools, 

tnd Its positive impart on the community, to the Colorado forum 
it developed a Commorxy Garden wi pjitrvrsr^p w<h th<? Uni v ersay of Colorado 
a raised over (4 000 m support otthe Khoof s Su/ulu vtolm program and eaparv 

s»oo of Che mstfuciiorul media center 
it recorded no svipetsions from Khooi dunng the list tchooi year 




DODSON MONTESSORI MAGNET SCHOOL 
CLASSROOM OBSERVATION 



NAME 



DATE 



CLASSROOM 



TIME 



REASON FOR OBSERVING 



PARENT 



AGE OF YOUR CHILD 



(Your position) ADMINISTRATOR 



TEACHER 



STUDENT 



SCHOOL'S NAME (if student) 



OTHER 



WELCOME ! ! We are please that you want to observe in our school and we hope the 
visit will be enjoyable and meaniful. Toward that and, we offer these guidelines 
for visiting the classroom. 

1. In order to have a good view of the natural activities and atmosphere you 
need to be as incomsipicuous as possible. 

2. Remain seated in the chair provided for observation. 

3. Do not engage the children in conversation, example: I'd like to watch 
you work. 

4. Remember that any child's behavior may be a reaction to your presence in 
tne room. This is particularly true of your own child. 

5. Hake notes of any questions that come to mind and discuss them with the 
coordinator after your visit. 

A prepared environment has many aspects. So that you may gain a better under- 
standing of what is developing in our Montessori classes, we offer these goals 
which represent some of our ideals for the Montessori child. 

INDEPENDENCE ; 

1. Initiates own activity 

2. Terminates own activity 

3. Evidences self-help 

RESPONSIBILITY ; 

1. Returns work to proper place 

2. Care iTor environment; Maintenance, clean-ap after work or accident, and 
care for equipment and supplies 

SOCIAL SENSE ; 

1. Respect for work of others 

2. Adapting to group needs 

3. Participating in group activities 

INDIVIDUALITY ; 

1. Selects work to satisfy own needs and interest 

2. Works at own speed and for as long as attention lasts 

3. Follows own rate and sequence of development 

Please stay forty-five minutes to an hour and return this form and the clip 
board to the office before you leave. The coordinator will be happy to talk 
with you at this time. 



* ** ** 



THANK YOU FOR VISITING US !»! ***** 
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Apimdix 4: Appltetioii — ^ 



In order to be accepted iato 
Kindergarten, a child must be 

^5 years old on or before Dec. 

[31 of the year of entry. 



VANCOUVER SCHOOL DISTRICT ^9 
AP PLICATION FOR ADMISSION 
MuNTESbuKl ALTERNATIVE PROGRAM 

Date 



THIS IS NOT A FORMAL REGISTRATION FORM 
NAME OF CHILD 



(family name) 



Uull gi.en legal names'* 



ADDRESS 



DATE OF BIRTH 



/ / 

vear t.. d.iy 



SEX: be/ 



arl 



Dirthdate cc-.tirmed &y school personnel (birf t^ertiiiccte^ 



LANGIAGE SPOKEN I\ HOME 



Id.ite and initial^^ 



NAMES OF CHUDREN PRESENTLY ENROLLED AT TYEE 



NAMES OF CHILDREN PRESENTLY ATTENDING COMMUNITY MOriESSORI rRt!:SCHOOL_ 
Ni.'MBER Or CHILDREN IN FAMILY 

NAMF OF PXRENT/GIARDIAN: MOTHER 



(la'nilv name J 
DAY PHONE 



f:\EMNG PHONT 



FA:riER 



DA> PhO\Ji: 



I ^ iven na?ie ) 
i:\EMN. PHONE 



MONIESSORI BACKGROUND (na-tr uf Mop.tos--^ri pre-jcb3>n_ 



Sc.-. V -.c Oni> : 

As^ifc'-.ed to Cr. Div. 

PR CARD MED CARD 



Teacher 



I . 1 s 1 1 c 



SIOOO 



TYEE SCHOOL 

V \ STREET 

X'ANCuUVcR, B.C. 
V5,M 3S5 



<d 16 

^ ERIC 



- 2 - 

WHY ARE YOU CONSIDERING MONTESSORI FOR YOUi? CHILD? 



;vI)DITlO\AL INFORMATION - ON CONFIRMATION NOTICE 

1. Uill \ou need BEFORE and' or AFTFR School Care' 

2. Are vou interested m registration for > ranger siDlmi^s m the Pre-School'' 

3. Are you interested in KINDERCARE'* 

^DITION-VI. INFORMATION (school use only) 



BRJC llKL M.AILLD (if app'^-T^^ ^Jtc 
C0NFIRM:NG IETTER FARE'sT Djte 
CONFIRMING PHONC CAL' TO PARENT Jato 



ERLC 
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PabUc Sdioob of the District of CdombU 




PORT LINCOLN COMMUNHY SCHOOL 




31st ft Poet Uaoote Drive. N.E. 


Office of the Principal WiiMiigtoii. D.C. 2001$ 


ifPunPAWniTi* DATE. 


TO; 




FROM: 


JEROME SHELTON 




PRINCIPAL 


SUBJECT: 


NOHTESSORI PROGRAM 




THIS IS TO IHFORM YOU THAT YOUR APPLICATION FOR YOUR 




CHILD TO ATTEND THE MONTESSORI PROGRAM 




FOR SCHOOL YEAR HAS BEEN RECEIVED. 




ALL FORMS HAVE BEEN COMPLETED AND YOUR CHILD'S NAME VILL 




PLACED ON THE WAITING LIST 




YOUR APPLICATION IS NOT COMPLETE, AND YOUR CHILD'S 




' NAME VILL NOT BE PLACED ON THE WAITING LIST UNTIL THE 




FOLLOWING FORMS ARE FILED IN THE SCHOOL OFFICE 




COPY OF YOUR CHILD'S BIRTH CERTIFICATE 




COPY OF YOUR CHILD'S IMMUNIZATION RECORD 




PROOF OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA RESIDENCE 




CLASS ViriTATION BY PARENT HAS NOT BEEN COMPLETED 




PLEASE CALL THE SCHOOL OFFICE TO MAKE AN APPOINTMENl TO 




VISIT THE MONTcSSOKl CLASS 




PLEASE NOTE THAT ALL PHASES OF THE APPLICATION PROCESS MUST 




BE COMPLETED BY MAY 31, 1989 FOR ENTRANCE IN THE FALL OF 




1989 



o 

ERIC 



fnmthsaiUaetthatpariic^^ 



PARENT SURVEY 



September 15, 1988 



Dear i^arents of Tyee Elementary (Montessorl Alternatlvt) : 

As a group you enjoy an enviable record of involvement and commitment 
to the Montessorl program over the years. Your continued support and the 
support of new parents to the program is essential to our school. As we 
follow the development of your children as learners, we need to work 
together. Please complete this su/vey and return to the school as soon 
as possible. 

A. This section of the survey will help us collate information as to 
your areas of interest so please complete the form (tonighr, if 
possible) even if you have already contacted us personally. A de* 
finite commitment at this time is not necessary. Please feel free 
to contribute to more than one group/activity. 

1. Preferred Activity: 



a) 


classroom helper 


a) 


b) 


making materials (home, school) 


b) 


c) 


driving on field trips 


c) 


d) 


special events (fundraisers, etc.) 


d) 


e) 


musical/drama assistance 


e) 


f) 


sport assistance 


f) 


g) 


art assistance 


g) 


h) 


most activities 


h) 


i) 


library helper 


1) 


J) 


lunchtime volunteer 


j) 



2. Preferred Year Level: 



Preferred Times: 



a) available at a regular time each day Hour? 

b) available at a regular time each week Hours 

c) available at irregular times, difficult to pinpoint 

d) available on an "on call basis" 



a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 



We are also interested in providing a variety of experiences for 
the children. Please indicate if you have an occupation or an 
interest which you might share with them (i.e. calligraphy, 
filmmaking, driving, "ooking, a cement truck, etc.). 



SIGNATURE 
TELEPHONE 



ERLC 
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Appendix 7: Interview Fbrm — John Burrough's Montessori School, Washington, I).C. Oj 

Tliiii ptv-interneiv questionnaire offers excellent talking points for a school-fximif.a<hiiiMions interrieii: nS 

o 



ADMISSIONS 



2K l3 your child restricted in «ny physical activity? 

22. Has your child ever been seriously ill? Hospitalized? 

23. Does your child have any problems with: sighr., hearmq, 

speech? If yes, is he currently under treat- 
ment ? 

24. Is ihete any additional informntion thai you think would help 
us to know your child better? 



Thank you tor giving us the above information. It has been said 
that the Montessori environnent is one that usually meets the 
needs of «11 children; how»v»r, it may not meet th» n»eds in a 
particular situation — for •Ksmple, a child with a disabilityor 
a home environment that is incompatible with the classroom cnvi^ 
ronment . In such cas»s it may b« advlsabl* to enroll th» child 
on probation. If your child has difficulty adjusting, w« will 
make every effort to work with you in helping him. How*ver, be- 
cause of the large number of children in each class and the young 
ages at which w« accept them, we cannot guarantee that every chid 
will be able to make this adjustment. If a child becomes s 
disturbance to the other children or otherwise unduly disrupts 
the orderly atmosphere of the classroom, we may have to ^sk that 
he be withdrawn temporarily or permanently, depending on the 
nature of the problem. 



ERIC 
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INTRODUCTION 



PARENT INVOLVEMENT 



THE CHILDREARING MODEL 
AFTER SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 
DISCIPUNE 
CLASSROOM TOUR 
TELEVISION 
NUTRITION 
SCHOOL MODELS 
AT-RISK FAMIUES 



Research has shown repeatedly that parent involvement correlates with student 
achievement. To win parents over, the school must communicate clear understandings 
about Montessori pedagogy and philosophy through media and meetings so that the 
home can play the vital role needed to complement Montessori education. The Mon- 
tessori magnet school builds community through decision making and goal setting 
established by parents working with administrators and teachers (Advisory Councils). 



THE CHILDREARING MODEL 



PARENT INVOLVEMENT 



MONTESSORI: THE CHILDREARING MODEL 



The family is the center of human development. Montessori has. implicit within its philos(>phy, a seh(X>l* 
based family support pro^jnuii which pn)motes child development ideals in the home. 

THE PREVENTIVE MODEL 

Montessori is a developmental model. It takes into consideration the extreme sensitivity d the child 
to the actions and expectations cfihe adult. The principle is that the child wishes to be in the cn^mpany of the 
adult, to imitate the adult s voice and actions, to belong to the community. 

Many times, there are attempts to supersede the sensitive balance of Montessori discipline by 
introducing different discipline programs including Fhrent Effectimiess Trainittg, FUber-Mazlish- Ginott, 
Dreikurs, AsaertiiH' Di.sciplwe, R>sitive Rireiding, etc. However, as part d its comprehensive plan, 
Montessori has a distinctive discipline mode which it uses to help the child become more self motirated in 
the elassnx)m. 

Mo.st parents have been raised in the habit mode. This might be described as c^ontrolling the impulses 
of the child and directing the child s behavior through rewards and punishments. 

In contrast to the habit mode, the adult in Montessori educatior woi ks in a helping mode. The adult 
assumes that the child has the innate tendency to find a level of activity at each stage of development. 
Parents, then, receive tr*uning by the Montessori school in methods to aid the child in ex'panding acti\'ity 
while the parents observe fmm the sidelines. 



TrcMtional 
(Habit Mode) 

1. Correct the child s behavior, or misbeha\ ior will 
persist. 

2. Social training is necessary- in order to complete 
pn)per development of the child. 

3. Children need to be dominated in order to obey 
Punishment and reward are effective 
motivators. 



Montesmri 
(Helping Mode) 

1. Consider the emotions, fears, ivaction^, and 
anticipations of the child. 

2. Children have a natural ability to self-perfiH.'t, to 
learn. 

3. Children obey out of love. 



It is important to convey Montessori discipline and its parts to parents: freedom of activity, choice, 
adult intervention and its limits, obsen'ation, resjx>nsibility, and perception. One frequently utilize(l 
technique in a group meeting is the discussion of the child's point of view. Regular meetings can bring the 
collective wisdom of the group to bear on everyday problems, providing they are described concretely to the 
group. Bedtime, dinner, getting ready in the moniing, taking responsibility for chores, putting toys away, all 
are practical issues which often can be solved by using the helping mode — looking at the child s need for 
independent activity and simultaneous adult involvement. The independence of the child does not imply 
abandonment by the adult, but rather interdependent community functioning. 



THE CHILDREARING MODEL 



PARENT INVOLVEMENT 



MONTESSORI THEMES FOR PARENTS 

The Mont<»ssori educational system wwks best \\ith the involvement and understanding? d parents. It 
is for this reason that parent education is such an important part of its pedagogical design. The style of 
discipline, the non-competitive approach, the order d the prepared environment, and the exploratory 
independent work need the enlightened involvement d the home. The following themes provide the 
framework for a w^ell-rounded parent etlucation program and exert the highest expectatiofus on the parent s 
role: 



The Child*s Prepared Emitx>nment 

The home can be adapted so that the child can |)articipate in the activities (rfthe household. *'A child s comer'' 
in every room allows the child to coexist with the adult while maintaining his or her own activities. 



Discipline 

The child works in order to belong to a community and needs to be supported in activities which enhance 
development. Vk must yyjodel attitudes and activities for children and show them h(jw to cultivate a friendly 
feeling towards error. Rewards and punishment offend the spirit and are external to true discipline. 
Independence should be a natural outcome of discipline. 



Lanffuage 

The child absorbs the language of the environment — the names and classification of living and non-living 
objects in the world. Language can be presented to the child in ways which enhance confidence, expression, 
and interpretation. There are ways to encourage the thinking and res|X)nsiveness of the child that the 
parents can Lse in the home to complement the work of the sch(X)l. 



literature 

Literature is part of our culture that can enhance development in tlifferent ways depending on the particular 
stage of development. Selected b(K)ks should hi' in the envinmment and ix^ad regularly 



e Child in Nature 

The relationship of the child to nature is at the same time sensorial, linguistic, scientific, and can n^sult in a 
fundamental sc»nsc» of identity — sexual, human, and ecological. 



Movement 

Movement is in(iispensable to development, both mental and physical. It is manifest in all as|)ects of 
learning; it is an antidott* for passivity and it is the key to early st^lf-confideiice and pnwluctivity 



Television 

Television w^atching in any amount means a Reduction of movement, language, rt^ading, and n*al ex|x*ri- 
enc»es. The very nature of the television ex|x?rience, whatever the contt^nt of a \ >rogram, can have detrimen- 
tal effects, especially for childrt^n under six. 



^45 



THE CHILDREARING MODEL 



PARENT INVOLVEMENT 



Fbod Habits and Nutrition 

A variety of fpod foods, arran^ so thai the child can choose what to eat, will build |?ood eating? habits and 
better human i^iations naturally. A child needs to be included in as many facets of meal selection, 
preparation, and clean-up as possible. 

Montessori BMlagogy in the Home 

In onler for parents to |)artici|>ate in the leaminf? experiences of their children, it is essential that they 
bi» informed rejfarding the special classroom materials and philosophy (tf Montessori education. Sugjfested 
areas at profzramming are: the three period lesson, asking questions, the academic areas, handwriting, the 
initial sounds, how to read with a child, memorization d math facts, the meaning self-motivation and 
interest, the relationship of the whole to detail, the skills research and the differences between ti)ys and 
Montessori materials — the latter incorporating qualities of isolation of the difficulty, sensorial discrimina- 
tion, and aesthetic qualities. 

Prepared by Dand Kahv, ^ 19H9 



PARENT INVOLVEMENT 



SUGGESTIONS FOR ACTXVITICS FOR TBS PRESCHOOL CHILD 
IMTRODUCTION 

Mak' FRE;1'EM trips f, the library for books and r*>ad A LEAST 
DTP beck to vcur child '^very day. Discuss the book wh*?: -/cu ar- 
fini he'i ani re*, lew the vocabulary in th** bock. Rofoat vcabu- 
latv 'Ju.r.r.g th«^ we*'k to be sure cjncepts are clear. Sore booKs 
tlia* i;e 1: -d and sp'jcial should be read many many * im'-r iut uki 
the s r- '--r . Aithouah yoi; may Lire of the same book, y: i' MI ! 
r"ver <»ill. Please rea'i only factual and true-to-] ife 
S'or^**'~'- N f'l-y tales or fantasy books jrit : I ^he f f . I'* • . ^ « - 
a a* '- ' /*»ars old. 

be se'eci.e ab'u* TV viewing. A preschool child sho'jl i not 
-i* T.cre than a to^'al of one hour of TV a day. It i'^ prefera- 
ble* t h it hf* watch NO TV jnless there is a v^^ry spec:il f. rT-jrm. 
Do n^n l-*r: Xi^^ TV t'^corn** your babysitter, 

Sugqor;!. 1 cnn f ?i i'''i.i*'ier (chores) around the house: 

setiting and learmg the table 
filling ' al' s'.i)"-t'; an*^ "^'jgar bowl*^ 
cleaniri i si.^ks 

d'jsting and polishing ftirniture 
sorting silverware fron JishwaSiT^r 
empty iiig wa* * t « ' ♦ * 
rrak in'j * eds 
frich: ^ Iriu' i-y 

•r : J I n»a 1 ' J 'e^"*?? f la'indry 

'a , f c r t'a '15 1 r ♦ , * ' » " M . *> , ' ^ ' ' ■ ^ ^ 

' ' r J 1 '^r^ 1 ng f «■ 

pour mi 1 r k " 

-^akm J !t I- pie 1' ru hes (i.e., toast, spr • 'I'^i i j r • i ' i y • • • ) 
"•lutLi-'O t irr^T while p -rent washes ccr 

♦ r.j f aper--,-iak 1' i 'i t> jk of ipf'-ia' f ' * r * 
1 Id rragazines 
f 1 in!: 1 ii.T ari:1 ^eed i T n rden 
( . < 1 ' I 1 1 a t ' I'v! ' T r 1 " 

!.<' ' l.^ hil 1 :n ^our pro ;ec* s, '^sp'^cui , : k • j, inM 

o .r^ ► 2 .r,^' no of '^p;^ iur*^' nr.* - i • . 

I J " < ' ' ' T Mr,-", y ; . • i " ' ., 



li.*" *o UK 'jfle ^cur ■ i^d on j'ur ^^ippim trip ar d 
t '1 1 ' aN.ii* t*.«^ rh'.tM'*» r ^1 see. Familiarir* fiT; N-r w 
t{jr> ti ifT- i cf fr'ji's atij vegetables, esf'.'c.all, f 
wh.i'^h nay n-^t '^ssa r i 1 y buy, t'lt hr^/-^'^ * \\ \ r 
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PARENT INVOLVEMENT 



SUGGESTIONS FOR ACTXVITICS FOR TBS PRESCHOOL CHILD 
IMTRODUCTION 

Mak' FRE;1'EM trips f, the library for books and r*>ad A LEAST 
DTP beck to vcur child '^very day. Discuss the book wh*?: -/cu ar- 
fini he'i ani re*, lew the vocabulary in th** bock. Rofoat vcabu- 
latv 'Ju.r.r.g th«^ we*'k to be sure cjncepts are clear. Sore booKs 
tlia* i;e 1: -d and sp'jcial should be read many many * im'-r iut uki 
the s r- '--r . Aithouah yoi; may Lire of the same book, y: i' MI ! 
r"ver <»ill. Please rea'i only factual and true-to-] ife 
S'or^**'~'- N f'l-y tales or fantasy books jrit : I ^he f f . I'* • . ^ « - 
a a* '- ' /*»ars old. 

be se'eci.e ab'u* TV viewing. A preschool child sho'jl i not 
-i* T.cre than a to^'al of one hour of TV a day. It i'^ prefera- 
ble* t h it hf* watch NO TV jnless there is a v^^ry spec:il f. rT-jrm. 
Do n^n l-*r: Xi^^ TV t'^corn** your babysitter, 

Sugqor;!. 1 cnn f ?i i'''i.i*'ier (chores) around the house: 

setiting and learmg the table 
filling ' al' s'.i)"-t'; an*^ "^'jgar bowl*^ 
cleaniri i si.^ks 

d'jsting and polishing ftirniture 
sorting silverware fron JishwaSiT^r 
empty iiig wa* * t « ' ♦ * 
rrak in'j * eds 
frich: ^ Iriu' i-y 

•r : J I n»a 1 ' J 'e^"*?? f la'indry 

'a , f c r t'a '15 1 r ♦ , * ' » " M . *> , ' ^ ' ' ■ ^ ^ 

' ' r J 1 '^r^ 1 ng f «■ 

pour mi 1 r k " 

-^akm J !t I- pie 1' ru hes (i.e., toast, spr • 'I'^i i j r • i ' i y • • • ) 
"•lutLi-'O t irr^T while p -rent washes ccr 

♦ r.j f aper--,-iak 1' i 'i t> jk of ipf'-ia' f ' * r * 
1 Id rragazines 
f 1 in!: 1 ii.T ari:1 ^eed i T n rden 
( . < 1 ' I 1 1 a t ' I'v! ' T r 1 " 

!.<' ' l.^ hil 1 :n ^our pro ;ec* s, '^sp'^cui , : k • j, inM 

o .r^ ► 2 .r,^' no of '^p;^ iur*^' nr.* - i • . 

I J " < ' ' ' T Mr,-", y ; . • i " ' ., 



li.*" *o UK 'jfle ^cur ■ i^d on j'ur ^^ippim trip ar d 
t '1 1 ' aN.ii* t*.«^ rh'.tM'*» r ^1 see. Familiarir* fiT; N-r w 
t{jr> ti ifT- i cf fr'ji's atij vegetables, esf'.'c.all, f 
wh.i'^h nay n-^t '^ssa r i 1 y buy, t'lt hr^/-^'^ * \\ \ r 
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Appendix 2: Discipline: Objectives and Goals of a Montessori School — MiUmikee Public Schmis, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

A tTrif tnce eneapsulatwH of the Moffti'sson (tpfrnxtck to psychologic dm'tplif}e, avdg^xpund rules for pftretft.s and teaehens. 
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rirat Plan* 



FCJP PLANES DE'/£LCPM£N: 



'.ri<-or>scicLS ^rivtit arj drscrpt.c. 

'-'se of sensitive }.otj.~^s a^.u ats.rL*.''^ rn.'.d f r 

Gradual brir^i'ia t^e jp"i'.s^-cj~ t w^edije t_ : d 
ccTiScxous ^evt-ix 

Ma'erial ledds cTixid frctr .-.-crfte : at-stract 

By SIX, e .r'le: forr^t.-:n ct a^s^4.L'x^i^ ani ctedx 

rede I ct reality to tazo n^^atxvity 



Second Plan* 



Third Plan* 



rourth Pla&* 



1 . f e in calture 



dei:t? 



1 
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NJUlLk MONTXSSORX'S ROLES 

Listed below are Dr. Montessori's rules tor the treatment of the ch^ld 
by the directress in school You w^ll tind their useful in vour own 
relationship with tne children. 

1. Never touch the child unless ii /jtea c/ l~im cr her (in some form 
or the other) 

2., Nev*^r speak, ill of him in his prerence ot .n his absence 

3 Concentrate on developing and strei^gthe-^.ing what is good in him, 
Take Tet icjIolj; and constant care oi the i.rGrimpnt . Teach proper 
use ~}i 'hir.js and show the place w^-.e-t the, ,^re nept . 

4 The rfdjlt . i, t,c be active whe''. help: j the c'lilJ to estabiinh 
relaci. r wi:*- :.:s environment ai.d rerfa.r ojrw-nr1ly pasiive but inwa:d- 
ly a(-tive w:.o- ""his relation has ben:, est ir .sr.t^.i 

t, Tne adult t. .it respect the Lhi.id who manes a xistaxe w.thout 
ccrrec i-.g .t d.tei,*-y Put h-? the rr^st step a -^.isusos c*' the envi- 
ronment dnd iny jcr ion whic*'' e'^dirqnrs r rh^ld or t'v^^ other members 
of 1 1 e c oruT'^'! 1 1 J 



b 7hf» tiaji* '^.>bt al.vdj t 
3t.a.,as -^f^vj ^l•n/^eI j 
who appeals to f e teaclier 



ii bwer f'hf Cd.^ ct tKf> ch^ld who 
,i-.d re.f.iJ to the child 



The dd^i.t r js* respect t^e ot'.. 
work.i:} ana i d^btjxb the chi.J, 



r wd'' I. hos others 
' t i_e Mti/ het to 



^t '•ifip t ^ ^'^e 



-^t -v.ty wi-thou-t 



I ^:ps-"> 



^t , • hei"I .:e, I , 
.d.'n nit /ft jt-'-i: ' h 1, 
irt-er rect 1 ?r i >■ .i' ^-r-^ 
i ^c.c f, w tr, mi . J v< : 
'J atf h 1 T 't.i"' J. 1 ,( ' f» 
r,i id wh t d-^ f : 



' .ff-eat:- j { : e^entat i ons 
Ip.'ig rh'.itpn w*.o nefid it, 
t ii' e'Vi.1. nt r t , with care, 
;ii -1 w.l*- a . vinq piesfjnce 
*o t ? »' w'''. searches 



g- -d 
I r has 
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WAYS ADULTS SHOW LACK Ot RESPECT 



VOICE 

Condescending 

Angry 

Loud 

OVER-DIRECTION 

Not allowing children a chance to make then own cover lei- Direct- 
ing what they say and how they say it. 

LOOKS 
Angry 
Disgusted 

UNNi^CESSARi HELP 

Staying too long with a child for a lesson 

Doing something fox a child rather than helping t^ e child learn how 
Doing things in the classroom rather than Jettirg the children do 
them, in order to expedite things 

PHYSICAL THINGS 
Bodily moving a child 

Dragging him or her around, hold or to hiT, or her 

CORRECTING L><hORS 
Correcting their speech 
Changing letters on cheit papers 

FIXING UP WORK 

Tidy.ng up work 'hat's laid out 

pLttinq paper-s . r, order for them a b>-ok 

Tht owing away wurU "not good enough" tc t-ike ^ ^ne 



» :? ^'1. c 1 <. I 



t '^"^ av. r , ' ' 
.1 : ^ ^ 1 a r 



■ P ' - 



* f Ira '.-L . j 



l: • ' .V k •-Will 



- 1 • - ' r J' - : 1 1 ^f. 



It-'. ' . . .1 



I r * 



A p . oi t. : V. i K _ ■ J . ! : t r L a - ' a i/ d!_ ^ i are;. 



. =i . :3 a J. J 



I . jii St, . 

1 • ' r* A'JjU 



. j r e'l really rf-i',' 



11 ' -r rr,a 1 i red behdvi.i _ ^ ji ' L^' 



r fuj rfu lij has ' ot 



mult of -h.', jtt.t^j - that xYr^i aio 

it . > ' g J ide Lhc .MM jjt , M / I f : ' ril ^ t ^di d r^r rui i >. - 

zj'.u^ Unnot ri,i . . i i»f dv i • ifi rjc llrtMj clv^f^ net 
. ,Hr Lfe adult 

'flsic ot the ^-idji' . s t i. .1 their ^juli^.a. to tno 

'"M.drt^n until thf? c-hildf<2n f.nv*-' doveK^cd the.r owr. 

.iL'^'ls The ad'.ltf ^'i Ici .ir.d m d* f-it't'ii.n. s ii pDint. 

'j driival, I - cf dpp.i.^-t ill U.: t h- ^ . jss Childrtn who 
' If a .1 discipline Mn'TMlvfs, wM M.it ii rr. -no d^tivity 

M anji-ther aro pr.. ' * r «■> '.un u>.iit'' oei trr.d':' ery 
* hi* doorway t •> m * i ftsi rr. 



i 
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VAREm INVOLVEMENT 



Appendix 3: Ditdiriiiie: Conduct 



*** NORTH AVONDALE MONTESSORI SCHOOL *** 
CONDUCT SHEET 
FOR 

STUDENT: ROOM NUMBER: 



This sheet 1 co be looked at by you each day and signed. This Is a 
report on your child's behavior, and if you have any conments, please 
write Chen bslov and return dally. 



WEEK OF 

/ / 


CUSS 


TEACHER 
COMMENTS 


PARENT 
COMMENTS 


MONDAY 






Signed: 


TUESDAY 






Signed: 


WEDNESDAY 






Signed: 


THURSDAY 






Signed: 


FRIDAY 






Signed: 
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Aiipendix 4; Code of Discipline (1988) — North Avondale Monlessori School, Cincinnati, Ohio 

A simple contrast, ofMontem>r\ discipline louler normal conditions and extreme misbehainor and its consequences are presented in this nmno to the parents. 
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A! V>T"1 <d« r "r»» M ' . It tl IBp-^TUrt t ►ir ^ h ! 1 d cir*rlv ^ Jr 

ita-Jd t'« 'a It*- ai. • p »».'•'» I >T«»s'-e' <■»» ' f iJt iti|{ rjlrt Tfirr- i> 



. n« V • 1 1 1 c 



Jtdi »• 1 f - 1 1 »*. 1 p Irr ar t ^ t AV 

*U tv^ rt'r^t ..tiA i|tr t W4 r • p k t 1 vti 
^' • 'ig An thrr iA»uk quitr " v 



'1 i » 'I . . I Ik »rkpn[nl Aid 
!•» t I ll'W rulrk I' t^^ 

rk "vi'if. tSr n d t. ASkuar •rk;>>-'-fc 

r Aiku*i-|t rif»p"»iM iti f r 6rK*w. t jk t, 



ru'it* AT. 



aJ .1 [ r4 [ I ' * 



k #tir' ur fiit'iCk Afr vl .Jtr^ 



t • r rr ^ r ' 



pr b r* w t * . 'k 



Kimi " 



r J [ r 



TrA<.hrr *And» Cllr 



:<1 t' the .'fJlst j.tK a writtrt. rrp-rf 



T*ir Adaini kt r a: (. r will (o« 

Applv Appr prlitr (ors«quri 

M 1 ¥ condu. t t 1 1 f s 1 A 
a nr !up 



t Kji(r pr t$l«« t p^rrntki ATd 



t -kt ^.>l>l Au«p«nA irn 
kri>>a aAv \wi t<j lA^ Iat i 3 



PI Ay|( r<^ij(id prs)b!*aa aAv Irsd U trap>'Ar> Au»p'ntl ' 
t r <a piAV^'iund t 1 ;tlr» 

Inruiv cnnduct or thr bua ba^ IrAd C CvapirArv kt.ftpr'^k'. 

r rdpuiait^n (roa rtdinK t ^ua t:> And (ma Al hi i 1 7hr 
i '•'ArQiivnt «k drr dAflnAd >iv dvpArt»«n[ ^( tritAp«'rra- 
(Ion Lkcr pAK«A ^ tn t hr hAndbun*) 

fr^^cr th^rM ha^ IrAd »«>cr tutArcidl pr:,/lt> it (h« itri. 
Ik n t rrtjrnt!d 

f T iinukudJ hrhd\:>r probiAaA v* AiiSp«it Ar« b«v nd t chiid k - >tr I 
tri thr pr^bi«* tj uur p« r it^nn*'! in Skjpprrc S«rvicrA v;A;ttri( tvchr 

pSV. hij A [ > Through thrAr IndlVldudlA outAldr hw'n Ia A<<U|(fl{ t r 

ij' >>a»0''l[v hrAl[^ And A»ikAi ti«rvUr «Krn>.lrk fArrntA Afr k. , T t J. 
kltdfr m l\\w 'ri "m«rndAt Ktl ' I jdCltl h»:p fAVk^i-l ^"^d V 

trAk.hrr rrpt-TCA Afr AhAfrl^ Vlt> C h* t rA hrr jnd pAr«n[A 7^r<«r 

I I Ird 



>d«- 1 



rk ^1 . k 1 >t' And rca 



ud»fr 



b, jr." P 



4C0 



A PrlMiry Montassori class is coapos«<t of 
children b«tw««n th« a^cs of 2 1/2 mnd J 
In th* aidst of all th« Ko^tacnt and con- 
▼•rsation, Mch Individual is cr satins ths 
psrson hs is b«co«ine* 

Most Isssons ar« givan individually. Once 
a child has raeaivad a lasson. ha aay taka 
it fro* tha shalf and wo-k with it ^s long 
as ha/sha likas. Tha activity cycle ^-^ 
coaplated by returning the activity to its 
special place, ready for tHe next person. 




Altering the class at 2 -1/2 or 3. the child 
is introduced to the lessons of Practical 
Life.... These activities aid the child 
in developing auscular coordination 
concentration and independence. 



I 



Care of the person activities include various 
dressing f rases which isolate one difficulty 
at a timet snapping, buttoning, tying, and 
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to dry. 
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Prim»ry colors »re introduced with the first bOA 
of color tablets m a siaple aatching activity. 
Later, with box 3 of the cloor tablets, the child 
lines the tablets up m gradation. 





Preschool chxldr-in constr-jct the binomial and 
trinomial cubes as purzlea. 




SI net tha pr«aehool child** approach to Ufa 
la throufh hit ••naas, tha Mfittaaaorl Sanaorlal 
Nat«rial provldas axparlancaa which aharpan tha 
chlld'i obsarvatlon powara. 



Tracing tha ahapas of tha gao«atrlc cablnat 
praparas tht child 'a haixl for writin« whila 
connacting tha hand and tha, aind in auacuUr 
■aaory. tha vocabulary praparas tha child 
for tha atudy of gaoaatry. 



Wlth-tha caoaatrlc aollda, tha child la glvan 
tha languaga for aach aolld aa wall aa tha 
opportunity to faal aaoh flgura. 




'.ylmder blocks help the child to discriminate 
size. Tha control of error la in the material. 
If a mistake is made, the child will recognize 
it and correct it himself. 




rht study -of (togrmphy op«nt Mny ntw inttrtttt 
for Uit ehildr«n» Pr«t6liool chiXdrM art intro- 
duetd to tht nuita of oocitlnwita and oountritt 
through tht pustlt aapa. Onco tht child it tblt 
to raad, ht Ubtlt tht aaps* 




MonttMori tducation contiatt of a trianglti 
tht intaraetion of tht child, tht taachtr, and 
tht aattrialt. Tht childrtn crtatt thtvttlvtt 
through thtir anTironMnt, coordina-t thair 
boditt, ttiaulatt thtir ainda, and dtvtlo|/ a 
lif« lone happy attitudt towardt tha world 
and tha joy of Itaming. 




Th« plionofraui coatoimtiona such ah, ch. 
and oo «r* axplorvd with tiM mo^U* alptabati 
isolatinc ttia pliotiofraa'a aoonA and halpli^ Ui« 
child to b« «i«ra of tlia coBbinatton. 





fmlm words, words tl»t do itot foUo« afqr ruloo, 
■tnt W MMrisod. Qilldran Mko • fttM out of 
quits ins oftoh othor. 



Tho protcbool child is introdticsd to tho function 
of words sctivitiss with tlis fsn. Ths adjsctivs 
octivity includes, for saapls. ths phrsss, ths 
littls pif". GniMMir symbols ars ussd to rsprsssnt 
various parts of spsscb. 




After tstenatv* work wttH tM fOl«tn bMtf 
Mterial. tlw «htU Mrto with tiM atMp 
fm. TIM eiill«r«n Hrfm •!! Mtli ovmtionc 
with this MterUI. Zt ii • litUt Mr* 
•b«Um«t thm tut goi««n kMtf MterUli th« 
ohXId Buat yMtorttand the urtttwi lyakola 
on th0 ^ 
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Aniendix 6: '^leviskm: It's Not what you Wiatch" - Montetaori TWes to I\irenta (1962X 

fbmtte need reminders as to just how harmful television-is for children. Available for.$^75 per copy from NAMIA, 2859 Scarborough Rd,; 

ClevehndHts.,dHUm. 




MONTESSORI 
TALKS TO PARENTS^ 
NEWSLETTER (ma\ 



TELEVISION 



VoluiM f , No. f 



It's Not WHAT You Watch (excerpted from the Plug^lft-Drug) 

tor /*r pfl>' iS WB^ wtfhttsts 
/V <■/?«•« of (tkviitM \tr^^x ^/ouHt 

trmfmutf and i*r Mtff^i/ av^»wa 

OCeCfT^H rvtt ft Ihtff wrf f>fOfVHiti3t 0/ 

""indtd ttrting, iti*(1i\t tir»'JV^ v^mtitd 
vtTMig icm< ftptn* ^irrctii t.«frr>ate 
\ tcitiKe<»Htd<rtstoM f* iht SUfxf of ^ loit^t 

/»« ftokftce Ufn •>» T\ sfft *^ * 

<9ihanjc tOf t'< STt^n -~ <■■»• 
vtci/fiOiiflf dfni Miik thnf es^rnii^t nr 



sfioutd t<e \OT «m the tff<ti* o* 

vMwt. 6^ ft! /At f//<r< of iht frit 
tiston «<*>»wwr Uiti/ The ttm "itlnt- 

••Am frfffnfig lAr prtvhool iMdt*f<r 

**!t rv*s eo", wtf A A*» A^/^^ iMrf 
Wv'A' Act mo^riftnty «f»d ftifitf p*rtic*- 
paitf»fhtftdifJ:o^fntti*rfr<tf^^id The 

yOvtf tfli/J if*"** bf dC$^t -~ «Tfnf/f. 

ptnxtsffuUf. fofftdtf Un tyite'mcn 0ff 
/<wi imiidimi t>A bodt streftgtk, to fommx 

(Md tectum fi fr<)wrt w gcuvfpmx^ 
iiMt from hj/n It uimuhtti f^f rtrrrfixal 

tfQtQ/r %kUS the VQunt fl^t/d /tffdf U> 
•CUlth 




Ifn foUo^iHt esMf^ ntupitd from 
KfiKV H'ttn f rtn^*fifd ^jylt, Jhtntg'tft 
Dmi, oddtfisei the itsbe of ttlntston and 

wfw, yrt ttmtkit »« tU c^^em for titt 
de^^ipmtfit of the (hdd! S N 



by Marre WJnn 



rttKHOe. *% OffrOKd t« tb« COMttIi Of 

rfOt^M*^. » rjtfiy coo«J<Tri cicrp* 

Kbool «ko foc<a<( ^ tb< fti^tul oo<K«- 
Q'jtom o* ihf lrit>i«^ t»p«fit«ct rithcr 
{Km at (fftat on w>^i«>iajl doclornoM 

jftd lovn^i comins <M of tN( nl»v^vK " 
v»>n>jt n»f*Mt thetu ^ (onm tbc iTJa- 

•A»«ftt" of Mia" o« *'Po(*)t." ihrt e H J 
MMUmy of npfnriKt ibowt *A M^nttuoa 

cnKttiAsAs of tt>« ey<+, eirt »y)d bfJM» 
fctpoAd 10 tb« MMftwIi tnuMitcij; r< nm ibc 

I 



itkvuwM KfttB re$irtf 1«» of ib« «:ofii«n c 
coft:t9i «f tbe pfOffAiM. II tf J o<K-«j]r 
ifjMCfkOA thtx tt<iv\m tbe iiltnt m of 
pivlicuUj M&too mumt} to J ptftK^M 

<»dd'v fafc that pcfRutt q««c so much 
PrcKhool ttwUm «rc ihc MOjlr Uftni 

{{toiVOa l^dKIKC M> AfMTKl. vcBJcaf 1 

tttti<t nembtt of tout Ibcwn nod « fcjirr 
p<«(^tOA of tbtvf 4i)r ««Kbwi4 

r^iwcMs than tny otKrr i(c iroup^ Ac 
lOrding 10 oftf »n<y m*J< w 19^ <l»J- 
drcA M Ittt 2 $ po^p ipeta »ii jvfn$c 
of M 4 hoon mh »rtl trk' 

ifttKj 25 S Jwwrt »»T«b«n»- ifA etbrt w» 
«fy4 «tt«» fjfcm upi |o M bo«T» a •ctl 

Mnitivc rMmm mJKaic ptt^thoci 
ihiSdjcn Ht Ainttkt jrc tf«>*«< wore thta 
J (bird of thtu •ilwtt Kown «iKH«t rric 

Tbe «)uM<irc ctpntt A.t<f *dtn«r« 
AaMTKin p»ceu t«i*e come to iStjKTt>i on. 
the Dr Spotlt. tbe Dr Omvxi^ ti tl . Kivc 
i^Aored the trirtt^too e»p<fteBce «Smo\i 
«,omp><idy in ««e of the fKt ihAi icte» 



tbc cirxnu.** IndcvJ tekvi»oa *i s (>u\ive 
ift<i)OK«( of tfUfc aad KMUid kads to 
"tkxh ^ iV ftuod** Md bA» * dr»def»ai 
efTecl on Icvautt. Bu MoDietwn »Im> 
viewed if>e mucmtXKioe of Uiforvuuoo 
jtoot iV «orM It laiAluabte to Ibc ihti't 
dfufe to kft<rw jod lo *Utn Tbe cke)r»< 
i«ty <dbJd Mred» lo fo 0»( ^ond Im 
MDwdtse pbce Mo<K<twrteitct»i(hkis> 
(Ktne CiTOKktM nr»{ <oncn>fd of the 
fet<Aavri» *Mh pKr«rei frpfciewwf 
ev«f jftftpi* t&« m«k» «p the wo«IJ 

lelevmoo b » wppleneai to the iKd<u>' 
atioa xAd like CofneMt bfukp lo tbe cbdd 
J wider irirar of bH piaaci 4>k] Itfe't fuoci 



iiO!Wt.Ehsttclevn«Misjipc(tUOf*tiron. 
•t cunM 5ub»t««c for 'Nlomc**, Moctev 
>on J Vxif tunc jfo lnew tbe rueMul 
^o«tlt M leafMBf Metnoxd ft Ofa I.V *ctfve 
ev^oruica of ibe chad tVowfN mn^<ttieo^ 
2nd ue>cr»aKM j tniat cRitfo<ue<«i 
Sbc «nxe *o cV»f !r w tbe Setrtttf CAAf. 

TW lery «ord. Mun^ tmpbn aft«u-> 
1100. ibM n. of »cTni(]r tbe diffatoce 
Ni«t<9 »awut« jad *ef(tlMet ii that 
v^<f jMch vuti ttiB tttS viMuK r»o>c 
11^ then cottU N eitf M^e been 
t^ouitti dewi^ lo wt)d«e lAc sanvics 
<rflbeeh3d* 



l« tbe bwddioc of intdbteoce. tbe muid u 
MPTOrtcd beH rto-ditecied Ktu** of 
the chiU. We CM ar»er forfci t&ai «}< 
ibot^b televtsMo it J trew toot. « OA Boer 
tMct the need) of tbe etuU for *ane ctr<t^< 
encet wtxh jfe b tbe imaMdMte earvoo^ 
«BetJt, If ihoie cucMkti cxpeneocet 4fe 
there, then Md oeJy ihen «tS T.V. aM * 
Oeneauoa Tiieviwon n ody effective if N 
n Ifetted at * tvprtmeat, i sauX pWiufe. 
a bncf mcrlude lo the real tmt ««rh <rf 
tbe cbiU «hkb fiet «eO bcjrond tbe 4xe»< 
<%i\t, traaiftted em. aa<' booeuAf . b<u> 
set lemaiion »bich hai becoaae so w«ch a 
part <rf ow kfcKyJe ■ 




"Utirfltion ts « supp!4m»ftt to th4 tn»gln»lfon Mnd brings to tfur child « mhfH 
i^w olhtiptMfft But ttttxition fs « sfxct»tof'$ sport »odc*nrK>t subttiiuf 
tot doing" 



tV9 Not MfAat rotf Walcfi 

fKX tevf able ro coturol ibeir <h^e«'t 
>ie«ui|. paretttt do tM take uept to 
eitncatc ihrraselKet frooi iekv«»o**( doot- 
nation. They cam no loa#a cofc »i(botrt kl 

If it the pareMt foe »So(a tdmstoo it an 
kretki:Ue aafOWK. not l^fo««h then o«9 
ikvnof (ahboofh ffequetuty Ibit. too. ti 
Ibe me) at * rctnote. throng thetf 
ehddrea« fatuted out rn ffort of the 
recener. «raA|cfy quiets Sareljr ihne can 
be BO more imidiout a druf thai) oee rht 
yow tvavt adowutter to ctnert Ht order to 
Actueve M effect for jourtrtf. 

Parent} majr ovrrrtJf^vut the m- 
ponancc of cootrM m cofistdmof ihe 
effccu of tdeviMOii on iheir cKUren b«- 
«B$e ibey asjwne thai t he (ck^tdoo e*P«»' 
CBce <A claldrtA u the vaa^e as tbetr 0«n, 
But there it a« etsenrUt drffattxe b(t*eeii 
the two: rhe *d«!l hat a tasi t>actIot of 
real&feeipei xe« the rtuld does noi. At 
tbe adott Watties tclemioa. ^ o*a pre< 
seat and ^ad leluiom^pt. e^per*ence%, 
dreams aod fantauet come into (-lay. traA»< 
formlflf Che {naieml he sees. «hatcNer iit 
or)|>«t or purpose, bto someth^ lefUci* 
tnc 1^ Own p«jt<vUr ioAer netdt. The 
yooflf chit!d*« >''e etpeT)en«,et are Imkied 
He hat barely nocited from Ibe pre«ert>al 
foe of infancy. It h dtt^vieiinc to conskier 
tbat hovr after hour ot telnuMM «afch'uk( 
r-<yui«u:et a prwury activity for htm Ha 
iJbe<)oeM real^fe activities wdl u» 
inemonet of tetouiMi etpeixflcet. noe. at 
for the adttit waleher. the other way 
around. To a cerutn etteni the chtU'k early 
iriomoo evpeneiKts wiQ serve Iv dehu 
niaiure. lo csecttanue. to make Irst real Ihe 
reaMirt arid rrtatioAshipi he encouMert in 
tfe. Foe htm. reaJ mmt *ai aheayt earry 
tuttte echoes of tbe tetevuiot world. ■ 
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The Home Eating Environment 

by Sue Newman 



A" *^ fftfiom uwoa tf*^ 

SAo«/i b* ut\Kft*td Iff iht pttntifif 9f tht 
iTKCis tnd thould lak* pen in Iht 

MtrpntCtHtm 
Aw^a* V«ieA*l Xt4 Om 

Evtfi ui tht bvMU cf houtctiotdt. ih« 
kKCbca It cttn tht iMlKnac ipoi tot 
fim»y 5fe. CInUfRi »ad parrtui come 
lOtritMT for CMifCmtioa 404 cmuci. ibr 
focal poiM boA| tb« prrparMMM aafminc 
of mob. Vihti iiwM be qokt ntoal, a 
commv&i«a ot lo>e u4 C*n3|. b often 
tt4veti to Jew *«1 wuovs eKpencocet 
for bo<b p«rmH aM chi&irea AU4h ^ aoe 
fcf eaien and corcetMl co(imut>oo u 
nvUct^ w«t -No'i" and "Dofi*tr% 
Parewi frei and /«» over th« iKk of food 
tottt iheir ctuld'i mowib, 10 say 
nodual of the troaju and ntcaM Ihey enui 
u food dropf (0 the iablect04b. tJt« caipet 
oe a Up. The oidy wianer in tl>e« <vcum> 
stance! n ibe famar dcf , poued to devovt 
the ptonth dm (w*pe ib« pure. 

fitptnt^t (be twme e«vuo<u»e« b c«i- 
cal 10 ihe wens before and durtn| raeal* 
tmtu A(tU>r*d chtid t^ytMotat, Dr^ 
Anwld CcsetL iayt. "MaAatetneot hai 
OMcIi to do «Hh the foccefi or fi^e of 
eatiAf. The child |)«n cm ai to ks 
apackm and idmyKraiiei. It it vp to ihe 
aduinobealmtothcKcuctaodto rerpcct 
the cbJd'i apcetttes and d«j»r«.- f7V 
fint Fin Yf^rf 0/ UJt^ The key *ofd b 
ftfpmi A cMl aredi to beinchKM Sa aj 
ntaAr fKcti as pout'tk wrouadutc ir^ab. 
If |i>et hJia 4 uenendoui kam of ac 
compkhmetH tad Atdi kii Ln^epeodencc 
W*h the hope of reltoini tome of the 
tnealiime bKxt. here axe «o«Be tuttcKtons 
fM pfepannt the boffle/lnrtwn envfroo* 
mem for a chiSd'i utc «tuk also cucouT' 
attfti potitne uivolvetncAt for aa famdy 
nembcTi at neakune' 

1. Have a cUd we w<rk nble wh)i nttt" 
aWe chain to rtx child cuy prepare lome 
ajpeci of the eaeal, or Kive 1 toW. Mu/dy 
uool that I he child Can tnovetoihecouftttr 
to auot M aad/or »at<h the meal bcwf 
prepared 

2. TXat laine table, afier the chiM 
«a}hcs «, mar ihefl be utcd as the eaimi 
table for ccrUM meat*, H after aS. the 
chJd'i tabte and he uke rtat piide mi 
haviAt tua own ipectal place to e«. That 



holdf if there u more than one <h(kl« Xarety 
do childrea like <o eat alooe. jvsK at adokt 
rardydo. 

3. Have a tpec^al place for the diiU't 
Ovfi cooku)( atetmli, .Meatonnf. pourbf. 
and uWnni are acttwiet that the 
ch3d, PM oftJy for KIi teru< of con- 
tnbvrtOA. bu; alto for ib« chance to perfect 
a stovcmeat. repeat aa act, observe il^ 
inirediemt. 

4. Rcjp<ctf«ay aik for the chSd'i 

li enaMet him to become orMiited to the 

kllChCA' 

} Have aO Ihe table tetttoi maienalt 
*cm»ble JO your chid to b« mar tet the 
la^. bcxn hit owfl and the famiJy taWe. >f 
he chcoKf, An avaiUble tiep uoo( tow' 
tirnes bnalt th< thild «p to ihe d<«fed levH 
of acti»K)r 

6. tB>Ke the chiJd to po«r bevcragct wxo 
tlaitei at loealiitM i« 

7. Make dithes as attractive as potstble 
(a cotor and anantcoeM* 

t. Serve the neal U smaD ponionK It is 
better to bave Mcoodt than to discowate a 
child't unaa appetite with a<jult poniorts, 
Ai fife nvti be introduced w smaO doses, 
so ffit(t< rood: Of eotorte. (he chSd mty 
serve hwrtfctf, 

9. Allow jro«r child a reasonable choxe 
of ftaU«io«al foods, respecting hit n|ht -o 
turn do^ some foodt thai do not appeal to 
hi» a( that ateal. Tfui |fres htm a freCei of 
indepcndcKe, of haviot a choKe la bis 
diet. 

10. Offer ever)fO«« n the fanulr the 
sacie foodi while aao*»i cho«c« amonf 
those foodt. Do not Prepare dirfereni neals 
for your 1^ 7 and ) yew ofcJj. 

11. ElbAtnaie bnbet and rcwardt for 
eaiiAi^ 

12. Chute eacinc places occasiOAaHy. 
Food tastes better u • treehotise or o« a 
pKTiic tbftket sooveumet, 

'!). Ourini the meal. aOow the child to 
eat at h» own pace. 

U. for )roun|eT children (2-4 yean old), 
try to have meal: at approMwaidy the tam 
time everyday so that rtfulanty and order 
arc an fauetral part erf the chiM't da^ bfe. 
nie meakune'rhythffl then becotnet one 
with the chdd and difficsftiet and strvulet 
About eattai cMse. Oa the other hand, a 
"tnack-M-time", whe4swiar levels are low, 
can inprove ditpoifeioiu at the SMaL 



15. Inviiethechikitehclptleariwaythc 
dishes after the meat He could put (be 
plates 1» the dishwasher after yotf rinse 
iheni.etc^ 

These are only tome of (he many ways to 
aid a cfeiW's catuf habrts. Setuni the tone, 
like settiai the table. Is an (mportaot faaor 
in neal prcparaikM. OMMiuunf thn tone 
throvitioot the meal (t tbe key to cnjoywbie. 
stress free family ettMf. Yow arc the 
leacfaer by the example yon set. Avorf dis« 
cwsstfic business matters «ad negauve |udg> 
menu in retard to people at the tabk. 
A60W the ch>id to eat hit food n an 
aipmpbere of rdasation. Ofteti, the 
oneastness 0 f Children at meabknc and ihei( 
reluctance to cat is dirtctly conelated to 
iScir reaatoosto the taNe conversation and 
io the whole atmosphere swrroundmi the 
meal. Be paiieu and eoosiKent wiih your 
expectations tA your child's manners and 
hab<s at tbe table. A yount chOd trtes his 
haidesi to do tbe best be can at ihat 
moment Do not expect more. He wiU pro< 
iress aceordmc lo Ms rhythm, not yourt, 
Cew'y remind your child to say. "please" 
when askmi for tomcthinc and "tharJi, 
you" «beB rectivint, A soft whisper sa hit 
ear IS a pos«ive alternative to repninandtsl 
htm m front of the fafn)ly< Xcqoest aO the 
famtly membcrt to say "cxCvm me" when 
they are nauhed eatmf and wnh to leave 
tbe table. It u difficuti for a youacstcr to sat 
qiuctty whSc be waxi for the aduht to 
finish eatinf. and k h Unsetibni to aduitt 
when children hurriedly Aauii a meat and 
»-oo( outwde to play. A sunpk "May I be 
excusedt" win reGeve nnwatrabk strams 
on everyone. Martaret C Dean, a food and 
n«irttion consultant for the American 
National Jttd Cross. tURs A itp this way; 
**One of MT rtspontibitities as parents is to 
pft>v*le the eavironmem and tbe materia 
for developtnt good habits w every i^tase 
of ItnAf. Good food habks (and table man' 
ners) do MX Kappen: they must be u««iu." 

The svitestiofit noted above follow tbe 
teneral purposes of Practical Life ewrcises 
in the Moatessori ctaitroooi. Hopefu&y, 
the homc/kKChen cAvwonment wd] aid the 
chSd in a myriad of ways, to givt lu'm 
experience and pansdpatton in everyday 
activities, to emphasize the sequetKt and 
order aecetsat/ for (be sacceafal 
completton of a taak. to allow the chdd 
maximim opponuiuty for tndependmt, 
purposeful actrvwy, and to enhance further 
devriopmeni of fine motor control. These 
are aS quaAoCT found M a MorKctsorl 
envtfo«aeal< Dr. Moatessori estofled 
freedom for the chOd as rc«ovinf frvm 



"his b fe « . the obttacks wkkk caa bnpcde 
normal development. TV f rccini of a chiM 
consists la rem<>v m at far at poasibk these 
obstacles tbroufk 1 doae and ihoroufh 
study <^ tbe secret Mf4s of evty chSdhood 
la order to atitsi k." /TV Diatowj 0/ tkt 
CAitf/ She toes on to say that atSiksbavta 
very ntal and pirotal rok in this freedom 
that k demands "neater cart for, and 
dotcr aiteatton to. the trae needs of a chOd. 
and pnctKtUy. k ,Vads to tbe tmiwt of« 
sytisNetttrtrottmeni "Vut envwonmeni is 
funwhcd with child-orsenicd actmties which 
"pertan tbe child who uses them to aitatn a 
detemMcd loaL" The child onnKedaam> 
ties in the kkchen • a labk wkH chairs, 
utenri^ doihs and ipa 



tpooM . 'These actKvita ianw a child (0 do 
aooetiuni. to carry out a teal task wtth a 
practical |oa! to be obtained." An 
cavvonmeat that tntt the child to do such 
work not only helps improvt the chSd's 
skiB level, k ^rito aids m bu independence, 
dettrinbation and sense of rcsponsibihty. 

The home eanroameat can "adapt" 10 
(be needs and rendeocies of the child, )ust 
a« tbe Motttessori classroom attempts to. 
specifically in the Practical Life araa. The 
ennronmeot. then, is key to the (imospnerc 
and aiiitode swrooadini the child's eatmf 
habstSr Stfflpk yet important preparations 
» tbe kitctien can make for delightful 
repast where t.«od initrKion is compatibk 
indeed a complement to. good times ■ 



"Infants {fftfrom six months of ate on to choose their ov/nfood 
from a wide Section soon began to eat exactly those foods which 
wtffif most nourishing. They were perfectly happy and well 
nourished, while they made their own choices, with no interference 
from adults, among meat, eggs, fruits, and vegetables. " 



Did Yo« Evrr Sec a Fat Sqalrrd 
Ruth Adaim 




PARENT IN\/6LVEMENT 



Appendix 8: Northrop News Splash — Northrop Montessori School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

A sample newsletter mth good facts, irderviewscartkles, calendar, and news will build a sense of parent 

belonging and involvement in the school. 



Science Fair April 13 &14...Talent Stiow April 29 



9{prtlirop 
9{ews SpuisH 




Vol 2. No. 8 


Northrop Montessori School, 161 1 E. 46th St.. Minneapolis, MN 55407 


Terra Girard, Editor 


April 1988 Ted Pollard. Principal 



Survey Finds Strong City-wide Montessori Support 



Minneapolis parents have an 
extremely positive opinion of 
Montessori programs according to 
a survey presented to the Minnca* 
polls Board of Education Wednes- 
day April 6. 

The survey done by Minnesota 
Opinion Research (MOR) w,*as 
designed to measure response to a 
recent task force report that 
recommended parents be allowed 
to choose with certainty the 



Montessori 
openings would 
need to quadruple 
to meet demand 



elementary program their children 
attend, but have far less control 
over the choice of hMlMlntj to 
which the child Is assigned. 



MOR surveyed 660 Minneapolis 
parents. 340 with children In 
Minneapolis elementary schools. 
320 with preschool but no school- 
age children. Only seven parents 
with children In Montessori 
programs v;ere part of the survey, 
and there Is not Indication v/hlch 
of the two schools- Northrop or 
Hall- they attended. 

Survey 

Continued on Page 9 
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POSITIVE INTERVENTION 



Lora Plain 

My position is actually two 
Jobs: Intervention, which is 
working with children who are 
at risk to fall the Benchmark 
Test: and Achievement, which 
Is working with 2nd graders 
who were retained - I give 
them a seperate reading and 
math program. 

I take small groups of children 
out of the classroom and work 
on basic skills. I like having a 
more Individual relationship 
with each child, andean Indi- 
vidualize the program for 
them. 



0( 



ELC Reports- Page 2 
Classroom Reports- Pages 
3. 4 

Calendar- Page 5 

Minutes of March I Meeting 
on the Montessori 
Teacher Shortage- 6 

Meeting Notes- Page 7 

Cam Gordon on 
Montessori- Page 8 



I have taught 1st through 3rd 
grades. I am not really trained 
for Montessori. but I am 
learning. I talk with the other 

Lora 

Continued on Page 10 



Jill Carlson 

I work with students who are 
at risk for not passing the 
Benchmark Test, mostly 2nd 
and 5th graders who scored In 
the lowest 25th percentile last 
year in Reading and Math. I 
do work with 4th and 5th 
graders, because we are not a 
Title 1 school, and I have some 
extra time to cover these 
grades. I am not trained In the 
Montessori Method. I concen- 
trate on Benchmark skills. I 
take the children out of the 
classroom for half an hour at a 

JIU 

Coii.inued on Page 10 
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BENNET PARK MONTESSORI SCHOOL 



PARENT INVOLVEMENT 



THE BENNETT PARK 
MONTESSORI ASSOCIATION: 
A COLLABORATIVE MODEL 
OF HOME-SCHOOL PARTNERSHIP 



by Roe Rosen 



• /lD«ftft mainMn u dailif pmenee the $dM and vobmteer in manif capacitk$ siicft 05 computer 
tUeraqf^neumlettenpthehumu^ 



INTRODUCTION 

The Bennett Park Montessori Association (BPMA) was established in 1977 when Buffalo's magnet 
school program was first initiated. The school adminsti-ator suggested the development of a true home- 
school pailnership as an optimal goal for the group. That is, parents were invited to join th*-^ staff and the 
administrator in setting objectives, developing priorities, and initiating activities that would enhance the 
learning climate and ma.^dmize the opportunities for the growi;h and development of every chDd. Since 
parents were now able to choose a particular school program for their child, enthusiasm was high, although, 
the uniqueness of the Montessori option still raised some issues of concern. 

It was decided early in the BPMA's history not to affiliate the group with the PTA because parents 
wanted everyone to ^'belong,** w^hether or not they paid the standard dues required for PTA affiliation. 
Membership became automatic upon enrollment of the child at school. Since both the administrator and the 
parents visualized "participatory democracy" as an appropriate model for then- meetings, a formal 
organizational structure vetoed, in favor of a ''steering committee'* in which oveiyone was welcome to 
participate. The steering committee was viewed as the decision-making body with other committees to be 
formed as needed. The steering committee (cun'ently referred tx) as "ITieMonthly Meeting'') is managed by 
a rotating chairperson. A member volunteers to take minutes at the meeting one month and then senses as 
the chair the following month. The Monthly Meetings are held at the school in the evening. The agenda 
usually consists of reports by the ongoing committees and a short presentation by a faculty member on 
some aspect of the curriculum. 

Rae Rosen is Pfvicipal Eyneritus of Benneli Fhrk Montessori Center in Buffalo, New York and is currenHy a freelance 
consultant for Montessori public schools. 
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PARENT COMMITTEES 

Several committees evolved as needs were identified and discussed. Some h^,ve accomplished their 
goals and disbanded, while others will continue to meet as long as there is still a need for their focused 
objective. Among these subcommittees are: 

Playground Committee 

Goal: to establish a play space for primary children. Parents originally tried to design and build the 
playground themselves. This proved to be an ovenvhelming task, so assistance was sought from city 
officials. Accomplishment' enough money was raised to pay for the architect's drawings, and the Board of 
Education and the Common Council provided funding for building the sti-uctui'es. A parent was awarded 
the contract for construction of the playground. 

High School Study Group 

Goak to establish a high school to follow Montessori. Parents from BPMA and three other magnet schools 
met to pui'sue the feasibility of an "open" high school, one which would have an innovative philosophy 
compatible with that of all the schools. AccomplishmoiU a '^Humanities" high school (dubbed Leonardo Da 
Vinci School) was established in 1987, primarily as a result of the Montessori parents* persistence and effort. 
Its philosophy is congruent with Montessori's, smd it offers some opportunities for independent study. 
Several Montessori graduates have selected it as their high school option, and their parents seem satisfied 
with the progi*am thus far. 

Computer Advisory Group 

Goal: to develop computer literacy in each child. Parents interested in this committee convinced the staff 
that there should be at least one microcomputer in every classroom to teach wrd processing and logical 
thinking skills. They encouraged and supported the Chapter 1 Math Resource Teacher in submitting a 
proposd to the Apple Computer Company. Accomplishme7ii: Apple supplied the school with ten microcom- 
puters and the school district pui'chased the site license for the "Logovmter" software and provided staff 
development to implement a "Logowriter" project in four classrooms of 9 to 12 year olds. The BPMA 
allocated funds to purchase three monitors for computers that had been accessed at another school. Chapter 
1 funds were used to provide another five computers and these v;ere matched with school district funds to 
acquii-e five more computers. These computers were distributed to every age level except the preschool. 

Humanities Committee 

Goal: to integrate arts-in-education projects for children at every age level. Interested parents wrote 
grants, lobbied for additional funding from local arts organizations, and convinced district curriculum 
personnel to find funds for arts activities. They purchased the supplies and got the district's tradesmen to 
install the artwork. They tapped their own artistic talents to teach each graduating class how to design and 
silkscreen T-shirts to be reproduced by a parent with a commercial printshop. Presently they are writing a 
grant which will involve 60 to 70 students in designing and easting a bronze sculpture that may ultimately 
grace a public space near the school. Accomplishnient' the arts occupy a central role in the overall 
development of the students. Many teachers participate in an arts-in-education project which brings 
teaching and performing ai'tists to the classroom and gives children the opportunity to ei\joy new 
experiences in the community. 

Communications Committee 

Goal: to improve home-school communication. The parents on this committee revised the school handbook 
and readied it for publication. One parent, an administrative assistant at a district vocational school, 
arranged for the printing majors to do the photo-offset. The committee members also publish a monthly 
newsletter soliciting children's work, classroom news, and school information. The high school students 
photocopy the newsletter and Montessori students collate and distribute it. A monthly calendar reminds 
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p:u-ents of school and community events. Accomplishment: piu-entslook forwwd to the newsletter and say 
they feel better informed about the school activities. 

Rimily Wellness Project 

Goal: to provide suppoi-t for families in crisis. This g?x)up grew out of the administrator's concern for a 
number of children in the school who had experienced a severe trauma before the age of five and who were 
now at risk for leiuning development;illy appropriate t;isks. She invited paix^nts who were nient<il health 
professionals to brainstonn ways to sup|>ort piu-ents in gaining access to community sen'ices, since options 
within the school were either too limited or tot;dly non-existent. Support for teacliei-s w;is also needed 
because these childi-en experienced m:iny difficulties in the cl;issix>om. Accomplishment: pai-ents develoiX3d 
strategies for linking piu-ents to appropriate agencies for help. Tliey develoiX3d a list of useful resources and 
contiict people and organized workshops for p;u-ents and stiifTnienibeins to describe sources for help and how 
to make use of them. 

Montessori Study Group 

Goal: to increase undei-st<indingof Montessori philosophy and how it is implemented at Bennett Ru'k. Tlie 
newest committee arose in response to a crisis. Ru-ents recognized the lack of undei-stiinding of the school's 
philosophy when a handful of students and parents tried to change the long-st;mding prohibition ;igainst 
locks on students' lockei-s. They successfully fought the attempt, arguing that it violated the school's \^ues 
of resj)ect luid tnist. Tlie incident led to the realization that the study gvonp needed to find w^iys to help 
parents strengthen their commitment to the school's i)hilosophy. Accomplishment: pm-ents who attend the 
study gix)up seem more secure in their choice of the Montossori option. 

These diverse committees offer a vjiriety of in^'olvenient possibilities and allow many piu-ents to 
actively participate in the life of the school. Other iy\Xis of p;ui,icipation include volunteering in the libnu^y 
and classroom. Rirents shelve books, help children do reseiu'ch, read stories to the younger students or do 
clerical t;isks. Tliey also accompany classes on field trips, share then* ex]>ertise with children in special 
activities or classiwm lessons, create materials, and lociite interesting resources. Tl)' ^ are encouraged to 
visit then* child's classiwm as often :is possible to exjxjrience the Montessori enviro. ment. The unlocked 
school dooi-s sjTnbolize the ojxjnness with wiiich the school welcomes piu-ents ;is full partnei-s in the 
educational piwess. Then* involvement is limited only by time and energ>: 

Despite the increased number of working mothei-s, single piu-ents, and families in crisis, the presence of 
parents in school is a daily occurrence. Ru-ents i\re employed as classiwm ;issistants or tutoi-s, wiienever 
possible. Several piu-ents who began as volunteei-s have become paid employees. Sometimes this employ- 
ment enabled them to get off the welftu^ roll and become more independent, self-actualized adults. Of these. 



About a third of the professional staff at Bennett Buic are parf^nts of children in the 
school. Having a child in the school increases their commitment and imxdvement and 
strengthens home-school communication. 



some have gone on to tiike the Montessori training, to return to college for a teaching credential, and then to 
become "real" Montessori teachei-s. About a thu-d of the professional sUiff at Bennett Park :u-e piu-ents of 
children in the school. Having a child in the school increiises their commitment and involvement and 
strengthens home-school communication. 

Not every parent is actively in vol ved in school activities, but largo numbei-s can always be counted on to 
support the school in times of crisis. A ciise in point is the year wiien budget cuts resulted in the loss of 
teacher aids, and stiiff membei-s agonized over the compromises being made. Ru-ents joined together to 
demand the reinstatement of the jiides and pointed out that the presence of an aide in every classroom wjis 
required by the district's desegi-eg-ation order, wiuch could not be ignored. Another crisis occurred wiien the 
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school w'as nominally attached to a neighboring school as an administrative device. Parents agiiin suc- 
cessfully coordinated an effort lo insure the school's ability to function independently without compit)mising 
the Montessori philosophy. Most rccently, the "locks issue" united parents in theii- resolve to pi-esen'e the 
integrity of the school arid to resist the pressures of a small gix)up that held \tJaes inconsistent with those of 
the school 

An ongoing piX)blein for the paa^ent association has been the relative lack of pajlicipation by minority 
parents. Only a few minority parents attend the Monthly Meetings. Fewer still lux? actively involved in a 
committee. Wliile minority parents do visit school, attend viitent conferences, piu-ticipate in field trips, and 
come to school-wide celebrations and i>eiformances, they seldom choose to be involved in decision-making 
opi)ortunities. Attempts to hold meetings in homes or during school houi-s have been only minimally 
successful. Even wiien parents jxji'sonally encour*ige others to attend a workshop or join a committee, the 
response is limited. Minority parents e.xpress support for the school in many ways, but attending meetings 
does not seem to interest them. Nonetheless, the association remains committed to seeking new w-ays to 
involve minority parents and continually e.\i)lores avenues of communication. 

Eqi:9lly difficult to resolve has been the lack of active piulicipation of the teachei-s. The administrator 
had envisioned a joint pai-tnership between home ;md school. While teachers do work hiu'd to develop streng 
networks with the parents of children in their own cliissitK)m, they show little enthusijism for the joint 
decision-making advocated by the school's administrator. Teachei-s will choose to work on a piu-ticular task 
alongside piu-ents, such as organizing the school playground or planning for a new high school, but they, like 
many minority piu-ents, may neither have the time nor the energy' to return to school for a meeting. 

PtUient involvement is alive and well at the Bennett Park Montessori Center, and it is an immensely 
rewiu'ding and enriching e.xperience for those wiio e.\hibit so much devotion to the well-being of the school. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Sands Montessori is a Cincinnati Public Alternative School Proginm. The 740 students that attend 
Sands Montessori range in age from three to twelve. The students come to school each day from all 36 
communities of Cincinnati. Hie school is racially balanced, gender bdanced and represents all socio- 
economic backgrounds. Sands Montessori eryoys Merit School status in high achievement scores, high 
student and teacher attendance, good discipline, interracial and intercultural understanding, and positive 
attitudes towwd school as evaluated by students, teachers and pjuxjnts. 

WHY PARENT INVOLVEMENT IS KEY TO A MONTESSORI EDUCATION: 
THE GOLDEN TRIANGLE 

Rirent involvement is the key to Montessori implementation; it is anahigous to Montessori implemen- 
tation in the chissroom. Ruxjnts provide the first environment and are collaborators in the piwess of 
children "building*' or "constructing" themselves. Tiie emotional, social, intellectuiU, and physicjil growth of 
the child is fostered in the home. Rirents are an **aid to life" for the child. It is the rele of the school to support 
the higher principles of parenting — the transmission of care, knowledge, love, language, respect for life, 
democracy, etc., frem one generation to the ne.xt. 

Parents look to Montessori schools iis an e.xtension of theh* child rearing. Tliey show an attraction to the 
Montessori principles and seek out information about Montessori with every opi)ortunity. They look to the 
"natural" learning of the school process; they contrast their om\ traditional educjition as not being natural. 
They see the difference between memorizing facts, figures, and dates to be recited, with the Montessori 
approach of learning iiow to leanu They sense the pei'sonal interest of the teacher in each individual child. 
The parent feels a kinship to a school that is personal imd natural. The "golden triangle" is formed: the 

Sandra J, Sommer is Uw Pri^icipal of Sands Montessori Sdiool in Cr/icinnati, Ohio, auemberofUieAMS Board of 
Directors. Sandra Sommer icxis named outstanding principal bij Oic Cincinnattis Association in 1989. 
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parent, teacher and child are united in a partnership of school and home which lends a fundamental piupose 
to the operations of the school. 

RARENT INVOLVEMENT AT SANDS MONTESSORI 

Parents usually help schools in two ways: first, relating dii'ectly to the school, and second, assisting at 
home to aid their childi-en. In the Cincinnati Public Schools we believe that parents ai-e children's first and 
most important teachei-s and that the school becomes a piuiner with the pai-ents in the education of their 
children. 



The Sands Montessori Parent Organization (SMPO) 

All parents are members of this umbrella organization. Once a child is enrolled at Sands Montessori, 
the parents automatically become members. Ru^nts do not pay dues to the organization, rather member- 
ship in the organization is a parental responsibility. 



Itig^ role of the sdmd to support the higher principles of parenting — the trans- 
mission of care, knowledge, love, language, respect /or life, democracy etc.,fromone 
generatkm totiienext. 



The SMPO implements three main fundraisers each yean a candy sale, a Walk-A-Thon, and a raffle at 
the school's annual cami\^. The money i-aised is i-etumed directly to the children's classrooms for materials 
and equipment. 

The SMPO recruits and ti-ains pai-ent volunteei-s for the following progi'ams that enrich the academic 
and social progi'am: 

a. Gi'eat Books 

b. Eveiybody Counts (a program to inci-ease sensitivity towai'd people with handicaps) 

c. Young Authors (children's writings, published twice a year) 

d. Pictui'e Person (teaches childi'en about famous art and ailists) 

e. The Enrichment Program (one-time programs that emich and enhance the cultui-al subjects) 
t Extended day activities progiiun 

g. Soccer 

h. Material-making committee 

i. Room parent — organized special events for children 

j. Playground and Beautification Committee (B.E.S.T. - Beautiful Envii-onments for Sands 
TDgether — plan and implement outside landscaping for the school, a creative play en\ironment, 
and provide funds for the exterior sign mounted on the building) 

k. Building committee (parents make minor repairs and improvements to the physical plant, class- 
rooms, playgit)und, etc.) 

1. Sands Montessori Reporter Committee (monthly newsletter) 

m. Volunteer in the chissroom (tutor, resource provider, cook, teiicher of a special talent or interest, or 
special trip supemsor) 

The Sands Montessori Foundation, Inc. 

This committee provides funding for long tenn projects for the school. The foundation has pronded 
encyclopedias for each classroom, computers for the lab, replacement of Montessori materials, and has 
helped fund a trip for parents and teachers to visit private and public Montessori schools to research seventh 
and eighth grade Montessori progi-ams. In addition, the foundation provides legal advice to the SMPO, the 
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principal, and the preschool orgiinization. It is the vehicle for most grant proposals for funding from 
established foundations \vithin the Greater Cincinnati region. Recently, the foundation has provided the 
seed money and volunteers to start an alumni organization and newsletter. 



The Sands Montessori-West End Preschool Foundation, Inc. 

Parent involvement unique to the preschool includes: scholarship committee (the committee selects the 
candidates for scholarships), laundry \x>lunteer, snack and phase-in coordinator, hospitality committee, 
publicity and recruitment committee, and liaison to the SMPO Sands Fbundation. 

The preschool parent group has been so successful that at the end of the first twv years of implementa- 
tion the preschool will e.xpand from one classroom (40 children — two half-day sessions) to a second 
classroom (80 children — four half-day sessions)L This expansion includes the building of two new classrooms, 
bathiwnu, indoor play area, and storage area. 

The Sands Montessori Governance Board/Local School Ad>isory Committee (L.S.A.C.) 

The L.S.A.C. is a group of five parents, five teachers, five community members and twt) administratoi's 
who give input to the principal on future goals and objectives. It conducts a school/parent/community needs 
assessment each year, identifies successes and problems, and sets goals for the following school year. 

The Local School Budget Committee (L.S.B.C.) 

This sub-committee under the Governance Board/L.S.A.C. looks at the school budget and determines 
how finimcial resources can best be used. 



^ Tlie Local School Transportation Advisory Committee (L.S.T.A.C.) 

Another sub-committee of the Governance Board/L.S.A.C., works with the transportation office to 
define and refine the transportation needs and concems of the school. Each parent on the committee is 
responsible for appro>dmately three bus routes (out of a total of 15)l Tlie parent \*olunteer learns the bus 
routes, their stops, and which children are involved. In addition, the L.S.T.A.C. conducts a yearly parent 
meeting, trouble shoots any problems, and keeps parents up-to-date about transpoi-tation issues through 
articles in the "Sands Montessori Reporter." 

PSarents at Sands Montessori are also involved in the newly formed seventh and eighth gi^ade 
Montessori committee. This committee, which also involves parents and teachei's from all three Montessori 
schools (Carson Montessori, North Avondale Montessori and Sands Montessoin) will help give direction to 
the Erdkinder project as it develops. 



BOARD OF EDUCATION AND COMaiUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

Other pai-ents like to work for Sands Montessori by involving themselves in the activities of the 
Cincinnati Board of Education. Several parents attend board meetings and meet with board membei's when 
an issue or curriculum item affects the school. These parents ai-e Sands Montessori's liaisons to the 
members of the Board of Education and the superintendent. 

An even larger community group concerned about education in Cincinnati is the CHizens Active to 
Support Education (C.A.S.E). &mds Montessori parents give input and direction to education at hu:ge. 
They actively work to pass school levies and promote citizen involvement for all schools. 

The Partner in Education Program seeks businesses to become involved with schools and childi"en. 
The Partners in Education aid children to see that skills they learn in school will be needed in the world of 
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work. Sands Montessori's P^ner in Education is Riverfront Coliseum. Show business personalities come 
to the school and relate how readings writing and ciphering are necessities of theii* profession. Children visit 
the Coliseum to experience first-hand careers in action, from the president of the Coliseum to the marketing 
director to the engineers to the plant operators. Students can experience all the behind-the-scenes work 
that must take place before, during, and after an event. At Sands Montessori, our Rirtner in Education also 
underwrites the "Sands Reporter" each month and giwes us access to their outside light sign to promote our 
activities and fundi'aisers. 

THE FRIENDS OF SANDS MONTESSORI 

Developing community resources, business and coiporate funding, and in-kind services is another 
aspect of home/school/community/parent involvement. This collaboration of business with schools must 
start from a philosophical point of reference. It is my belief that many aspects of a school must be run like a 
business. In fact, schools are big business. Cincinnati Public Schools not only purchases services and goods 
locally and from around the countiy, it is one of the biggest employers in Cincinnati. 

I believe learning is serious business. I believe Sands Montessori must be administered in an efficient 
yet productive manner just like any other business. You might say that a business sells a service or a 
product. That is true, but before that service can be rendered, or the product manufactured, there is a 
process the company goes threugh to produce their service or product. Schools sell process. In fact a 
Montessori school, probably more than a traditional school, sells process. If the process is based on sound 
principles, then the product or service will be of high quality Sands Montessori, like all Montessori schools 
private or public, provides a quality process as evidenced by all the indicators of success (test scores. 



JheprincipalmmtsetthetmUfbrthewhohBchoola^ 
perceived the parents and the general puMic. 



attendance, school climate, etc.)L Qui- "preduct" is of high quality when it leaves the 9-12 class. It is from this 
theoretical base that I operate when I ask for help from community resources or businesses. I explain that 
Sands Montessori is a viable school , just like their business; that Sands Mon tessori's students come from all 
over the city, just like their customei's; and that our students will someday be the ones implementing their 
service or manufacturing process. 

Many "Friends of Sands Montessori" are developed frem sources that pai^nts can provide. As the 
principal, I cannot know all the community resources or business connections in the city. Parents can provide 
the extra help to "spread the word" that Sands Montessori is in need of a particular service or support. 
Parent networking combined with a good old fashioned "don't be afraid to ask" attitude will often lead 
successfully to a source. Parents ai-e wnderful salespersons. They know first hand and on a daily basis just 
how their child is progressing and can communicate that to a "Friend of Sands Montessori." Often sources of 
help come from unlikely connections and collaborative efforts. 

When developing your "Friends" it works best not to ask for money, ask rather for sei-vice that the 
company can provide. For example, if I need new brochures to advertise the school, T go to a printing 
company I have found most businesses want to help schools, but expect the principal or representiitive to 
guide them in how they can help. When you ask for the same sei-vice that they render to their customei's on a 
regular biisis, yoiu* request becomes one they often can accomodate easily 

One last word about fundraising — my motto is: "Life is one big fundraiser." 
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SAVING THANK-YOU TO RARENTS 

Saying thank-you to piu-ent volunteers and others who help the school is certainly pai't of a good 
administrator's job. I try to say thank-you directly with fomal lettei^s but in other ways too. Hei-e ai-e some 
of those ways: 

1 . I have pro\ided the pai-ents with a room of theii* owti. The Rirent Room is a place where the pai-ent 
oi'ganiziition can keep records and supplies. P^-ents can meet there, bring theii* younger cliildi'en, 
and not disturb classes. The ail prints for the Picture Person Pix)gram ai-e stored here and the Great 
Books program meets here. Tliey can make materials and duplicate lettei^s and flyers to the general 
parent group. The parent room is used as a pai'ent multi-purpose room. 

2. Whenever Sands Montessori parents have helped in any way, they are recognized in the monthly 
"Sands Reporter" new^spaper. When pai-ents or alumni are featured in the news for an honor or their 
work, the^' i-eceive recognition from the school. I write numerous thank-you lettei^s and lettei^s of 
congratulations each month. Articles about parents and alumni are also put in our yeju-ly scrapbook 
that is displayed in the front hall 

3. Major projects deserve m^or recognition. Often we will have a pkique made and placed in oiu* front 
hall. Upon completion of the landscaping project, not only did we dedicate the landscaping project 
with a plaque honoring all the donoi-s, we also had a sign made that hangs outside thanking all the 
businesses w^ho donated their senice or product to make the project a success. 

4. I hold a volunteer tea each yeai* as a formal thank-you, P^nts, community volunteei'S and business 
persons are invited. 

5. I often make calls and send notes, in addition to a foiTnal thank-you letter. 

6. The most important way of Siiying "thank-you" is by taking a pei-sonal interest in the parent's child. I 
am the advocate for every child at Sands Montessori, currently 740 students, prepiimai-y thit)ugh 
9-12. 



SUIViaiARY 

The child is paramount. Eveiything is done for the childi^en presently at school and those wiio come in 
the future. Many parts must come together to make a whole. The job of the pri!icipal can be conipai'ed to 
that of the leader of the orchestra. It takes various musical selections to form a gi-eat musical work and the 
principal is the conductor. 

The princii)al must set the tone for the w-hole school and that inclu des how the school is perceived by the 
parents and the general public. Parent involvement in a Montessori school is extremely importiint. It can 
change a school into a community and ultimately into a family At a recent Boai'd of Education meeting one 
parent approached the podium, introduced herself, and began her speech with, "I am pai*t of the Sands 
Montessori family." It was one of the proudest moments of m>^e. 
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PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN A 

MONTESSORI PROGRAM: 

THE DENVER PUBLIC SCHOOL EXPERIENCE 



by Ana Maria Villegas and Ihula Biwer 



• Coniimuty between home and school must be developed and strengthened to improve the quality of 
education. 

• Ikarents should be involved both at home and at schooL 

• Various activities include the orientatioh sessions, parent-student open houses, classroom observations, 
parent teacher conferences, parent education nights, sduKd inhrmation nighi, etc. 



The school is the institution that provides members of oui* society with a fonnal education. Recently, 
however, we have come to the realization that regardless of how much money is channeled into public 
education, schools alone cannot ensure that children will reach their greatest potential. Fbr the improve- 
ment of education, schools need to develop partnerships with other institutions in society, such as the family 
(Banks, 1983; Goodlad, 1984)i 

Tlie role of parents in education is under discussion (Bennett, 1986; Epstein, 1986; Hendei-son, 1981) as 
more educators have become convinced that the continuity between home and school must be developed and 
strengthened in order to improve the quality of education. One way that educators can achieve this 
continuity is by developing provisions for pjirent involvement in school programs. 

This article deals with the comprehensive effort to involve the parents of children enrolled in the 
Montessori program in the Denver Public Schools during the 198(>-1987 school yeai-. It consists of three 
sections. First, the literature on parent involvement in the educational process is reviewed. Diffei-ent types 
of parent involvement activities ai^ described and their consequences examined. Second, the Denver 
Montessori program is described, with particular attention given to its pai'ent involvement component Tlie 
third section provides a summjiry and conclusion. 

REVIEW OF THE LITERiffURE 

There ai-e diffei-ent opinions iis to what constitutes pai-ent involvement in education. Gordon, Olmsted, 
Rubin, and Tioie (1978) proposed a framework to explain various types of activities that are included under 
the nibric of parent involvement. According to them, there are two broad categories — school-related and 
home-related activities. 

Among the more popular school-related activities for parent involvement are the following: (a) 

Dn Am Maria Villegas ivas Assistayit Pfvfessor at the University of Colorado at Denver, where she taught courses in 
multicultural education, linguistic and cultural issues in testing, and communicative competence in Uie classroom. 
Currently she is a research scientist mUi Educational Testing Service in Princeton, Neiv Jersey. Fhula Biwer is 
Montessori Pivgram Coordinator for the Denver Riblic Schools where she helped design and implonoit tlie Mon- 
tessori program at Mitchell School in 1986. 
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participating in governance groups that establish policies for the school or program; (b) attending parent- 
teacher conferences to gain information about the child's progress; (c) observing the child in the classroom to 
obtain first-hand knowledge of his or her pattern of participation; (d) volunteering services to the school, 
such as participating in fundraising efforts or preparing instructional materials; and (e) attending parent 
education sessions that provide information about the instructional program or ideas for recently received 
empirical attention because the school can play a major role in their effective implementation (see Comer, 
1986; Stevens, 1985)i 

The second category suggested by Gordon, et al (1978) consists of parents uwking dii-ectly witli their 
children at home. The literature contains numerous examples of parent-child interaction that have been 
fornd to contribute to childi-en's learning (see Brown, 1981; Cattermole & Robinson, 1985; Walberg, 1984)i In 
each case, the parent assumes the role of teacher. Interactive situations at home include meal times, getting 
ready for school, reading and discussing story books, reviewing homework, and planning cultui-al activities, 
such as visits to museums. 

Reseju-ch has shown two major benefits are associated with parents' active involvement in the 
education of their children. First, there is a positive relationship between parent participation in school 
activities and student achievement (Comer, 1984; Epstein, 1986; Henderson, 1981; Heman & Yen, 1983; 
Seefeldt, 1985), that is, the greater the extent of parental involvement, the higher the academic gains, 
although this relationship is at best indirect. More specifically, through participation in school activities, 
parents gain knowledge and skills that enable them to help their children to learn at home (Bennett, 1986; 
Epstein, 1986; Howley, Rosenholtz, Goodstein & Masselbring, 1984; Schmitt, 1986). 

Second, involvement of parents in school is significantly related to their satisfaction with instmctional 
progi-ams. According to Epstein (1986) and Herman and Yen (1983), pai-ticipation increj^s parent knowl- 
edge of the educational program and gains support for it. Similarly, Meriaragno (1981) found that parents 
w^ho participate in school activities become more al ease with the school setting, and better able to 
communicate with teachei-s and administrators about instmctional issues. Comer (1984) showed that this 
involvement reduces parents' misunderstanding about and distrust of school progi-ams. He concluded that 
the presence of pju-ents in the school conveys a message to the children about the importance of foimal 
education. 

Pai-ental in\'olvement is a vaiiable that, wiien used to advantage by school pei*sonnel, oxxw make a 
difference in pupil achievement. 



THE DENVER MONTESSORI PROGRAM 

Montessori education pregi-ams are generally identified with the private sector, however, since the 
ejirly 1970s, they have been introduced increasingly into the public schools in efforts to promote voluntary 
desegi-egation. Williams (1987) estimates that there are approximately fifty such programs in the United 
States. 

During the 1986-1987 school yeai-, the Denver Public School System initiated its owti Montessori 
prpginim. In the fii-st yeai-, 175 three-, four-, and five-year-old children of various ethnic backgix)unds were 
enrolled at the preschool and kindergarten levels in Mitchell Elementai-y School (see Table l)i 

The minority groups were represented in proportion to their total numbers in the district at large: 
forty-eight percent of the student population was of Anglo background, twenty-seven percent Hispanic, 
twenty-three percent Black, and two percent Asian. This distribution confoms to the desegi-egxition 
guidelines used by the district, the goal of which is to have an equal number of majority and minority 
students in every program. 

Plans ju-e to add one gi'ade each successive year until 1992, by wiiich time the entire school will utilize 
the Montessori system and sei*ve children of ages three through twelve. 
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Table 1 

Ethnic Distribution of Students in the Denver Montessori I'rogram 
(September, 1986) 



Ethnic Group 


Number 


Proportion 


Black 


41 


.23 


Hispanic 


47 


.27 


Anglo 


84 


.48 


Asian 


_8 


.02 


Total 


175 


1.00 , 



The goals of the Montessoii pi-ogi-jim are as follows: (1) to lia\'e ethnically integi-ated classix)oms; (2) to 
piwide instruction that will develop a sti-ong academic foundation.* (3) to foster positive attitudes tow-ard 
school; and (4) to provide a classmom environment ncli in instnici;onal activities that will help children 
develop the leaming-to-leani skills and behaviors iissociated with school success. 

In designing the progi'am, special attention was given to promoting strong piu'ent involvement, 
including a wide variety of activities. 

PARENT IN\OLVEMENT COMPONENT 

In the Montessori educidional progi^anis, parent involvement in the teaching-learning process is 
considered cnicial. According to Maria Montessori, children leani from their en\ironment. Adults promote 
the learning pixx^ess by sening as the dynamic link between the environment and the child. That is, 
le<uniing is not seen as the mere passing of infonnation from the teacher to the student. Rather, it is the 
pixxiess through which the child g-ains insight about life from daily exi)eriences, whether at school or 
elsewhere. Tlius, teaching is a joint responsibility of the school and the family 

In keeping with the I^Iontessori philosophy the Denver progi'am strives to mainUiin continuity 
between the school and the home. To att^iin this cop* 'nuity a varied series of parent activities w^jis developed 
and implemented during the 1986-1987 school year. They included an orient<ition session, a pai-ent-student 
open house day classiwni obseiTations, parent-teacher conferences, parent eduaition nights, and school 
information night. 

OrientiUion Session 

The initial paren t acti\ity was held on the first day of school. A parent, guardian, or relative attended an 
orientiition session as a recjuirement for placement. Parents brought their children to the aissigned 
classroom and weix* introduced to the teacher and other students. Tlie children sUiyed in the classroom for 
approximately tlnrty minutes while the adults attended a meeting in which an oveniew of the Montessori 
progi-am was given. Tlie puipose of the orient^ition session Wiis twofold: to begin the exchange of infonna- 
tion between the school and home, and to make it clear that parent involvement is critical to the success of 
the children in the progi'am. 

Parent-Student Open House Day 

ITie open house day was designed to promote p;u-ent undei'sUuiding of chissroom work. Each student 
invited hk or her family to \isit the class. During the visit, the student chose a set of instmctional materials 
to demonstrate, thereby giving parents insight into their child's interest, social relations, and general 
attitude tow:u*d the leainiing environment 
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Classroom Observations 

Ruxjnts invited to si>end an hour observing in their child's classiwm during the Pall semester. 
The obser\^ations were scheduled just before the initial paixint-teacher conference to px)\ide fii-st-hand 
knowledge of their child's activities in the classixwm and as pixjparation for a pix)ductive exchimge with the 
teachers. A notice stressing the import;mce of the obserx'ation was sent to the parents. To maximize the 
benefits of the visit, the pju-ents were asked to remain seated and not to interact with their child. They were 
encounx^d to write down questions and discuss them with the Montessoii pregi-am coordinator after 
the vis 



ftirentTeacher Conference 

Fbmial pai-ent-teacher conferences wore scheduled in the fall and spring, but they also occurred 
thixxighout the year at pai-ents' or teachers' request. Tlie conferences provided pmxints with specific 
information about their child's academic pregitjss jis well as his or her social, emotional, physiail, and artistic 
development. The teacher also explained and demonstrated the materials used in the chissixwm to further 
undei-standing of the Montessori curriculum. 



Parent Education Nights 

Eduaition nights provided the opportunity to inform pjuxints about the Montessori philoso|)hy, 
curriculum, teaching and leiuning modes, learning environment, and the role of the teacher ;is the link 
between each student and the leimiing environment. Through presentiUions and discussions, parents 
becjune actively involved in their child's development. To mitximize attendance, childau-e \v;is provided. 

Three p;u^nt education nights were held during the 1986-1987 school yeai-. At the first, b;isic principles 
of Montessori eduaition were outlined, and suggestions were given for promoting children's growi:h at 
home. The dialogue between pju-ents and teachers that begiui that night continued throughout the yeai- in 
both formal and infontial meetings. At the second parent education night, key features of Montessori and 
traditiomil education were compared ;md contrasted to help paitjnts dewlop a deeper undei-standing of 
Montessori eduaition. The final session dealt with the issue of discipline in the cl;issix)om and home. Ruxjnts 
were urged to contemplate their own disciplin;u-y styles and encouraged to employ the disciplinary 
strategies used in the Montessori classrooms, thereby ensuring gixjater continuity between home 
and school. 



School Information Night 

This meeting w^ a review of the accomplishments of the Montessori progi-am during the first year and 
a planning time for the 1987-1988 school year. The meeting was led by the coordinator of the Montessori 
pix)gram, who encouraged pai-ents to comment on the plans and offer suggestions for revisions Jis a for 
parents tog*ain ownei-ship of the progi*am. 

A variety of attendance strategies were employed: an invitation w^as extended at legist a week in 
advance stressing its inii)ort;mce. Those pai-ents who did not res|}ond were sent a second notice and/or 
CiJled by the teachei-s :is a reminder. Childcare wtis provided during nic-yor events. S|>ecial arrangements 
were made for parents who could not attend conferences with teachei-s or obseiTO theh- child's chiss at the 
regularly scheduled times. 

The strategies used to involve pai-ents proved successful (see Table 2\ Students in the progi-am were 
well represented at activities occuning during school houi^s, with attendance in the range of sixty-two to one 
hundred percent. More specifically, the high attendance activities were the orientiition session (100 |)ercentX 
classroom obseiTations (83 pereent), imd pju-ent-teacher conferences (with 82 and 87 percents for the Pall 
and Spring semestei-s, respectivelyji Evening activities w^re also well attended; however, the attendance 
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patteni for night activities was in the more moderate range of twenty-five to fifty percent, as is evident from 
the totals for the three parent education nights and the school information night. 



Table 2 

Relative Frequency Distribution of Students Represented at 
Parent Activities by Ethnic Group 



Activity 


Ethnic Group 


Total 
(n=175) 


Black 
(n = 41) 


Hispanic 
(n=47) 


Anglo 
(n=84) 


Asian 
(n = 3) 


Orientation session 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00- 


1.00 


Pkrent-student 
open house 


.49 


.66 


.65 


.67 


.62 


Classroom 
observations 


.78 


.74 


.90 


1.00 


.83 


Parent-teacher 
conferences 
Ml 


.78 


.70 


.89 


1.00 


.82 


Spring 


.73 


.91 


.92 


.67 


.87 


Extending 
Montessori 
into the home 


.34 


.45 


.62 


.33 


.50 




Activity 


Ethnic Group 


Total 
(n=175) 


Black 
(n = 41) 


Hispanic 
(n=47) 


Anglo 
(n=84) 


Asian 
(n=3) 


Montessori and 
traditional 
education 


.37 


.38 


.48 




.42 


Discipline 


.15 


.09 


.38 


.33 


.25 


School information 
night 


.15 


.11 


.48 


.33 


.30 



A detailed examination of the attendance data for each ethnic gix)up reveals differences between 
niajoiity and minoiity participation. Pix)portionately, more Anglo students tended to be represented at 
parent activities than Blades and Hispanics. Tliis wjis particularly noticeable duiing classreom obsem- 
tions, the parent-teacher conference held during the fall semester, the three parent education nights, and 
the school infonnation night. Despite these differences, the daUi shows that Black and Hispanic parents 
attended the scheduled activities in high numbei-s. According to the school principal, attendance of minority 
pm-ents at Montessori pregiiun activities was more than double that of the previous year before Montessori 
was implemented. This is a sigiiificiint accomplishment. Currently, strategies are being devised to increjise 
participation even more during the 1987-1988 school year. 

In light of the research findings, the high level of p<u-ent involvement in school activities suggests that 
the Denver Montessori Pi'ogi'ani is well on its way to success. Ruxint sc-dsfaction with the pregi^am during 
the fu'st year is a significant indicator of its ix)pularity A Siimple of forty-eight parents wiis intei*viewed 
regarding their pereeptions of the pregi-am. Forty rei>orted high satisfaction and gave numereus examples 
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of |)ositive changes they had observed in their children since their enmllment in the i)rogram. Among the 
changes mentioned were that the children were: (a) hapi)ier; (b) more indej)endent and self-confident; (c) able 
to concentrate; (d) more accepting of responsibility; and (e) more expressive of their feelings and thoughts. 



Across the ethnic groups, the overwhelming majority of the parents was highly 
satisfied with the Montessori program. 



The relatively low attrition rate during the 1986-1987 school yeai- attests to the high level of parent 
satisfaction and the effectiveness of the parent activities. Table 3 shows that in .spite of the usual difficulties 
encountered when a pregi-am is initiated, only twenty-three percent of the toUil number of original students 
did not retuiTi for the second ye^m While this figm-e seem? high, the reader is reminded that the pregram is 
located in an inner city school which has generally experienced an average of seventy-five percent turnover 
in the student population from year to yeai*. Thus, the Montessori program hiis added sUibility to the school 
and continuity of instmction for many of its students. 



Attrition in the Denver Montessori Program during the 
1986-1987 School Year by Ethnic Group 



Ethnic Group 


Number 


Proportion 


Black 


14 


M 


Hispanic 


10 


.21 


Anglo 


16 


.19 


Asian 


1 


.33 


Total 


41 


.23 



An examination of the reasons that pai-ents removed their children fwm the Montessori pregi-am 
provides additional insight into the dynamics of the school. Table 4 shows that the most frequent reiison for 
discontinuing the progi'am was relocation beyond the district boundaries, whether outside the city, state, or 
country Moving accounted for fifty-six percent of the toUil attrition of forty-one percent. Interestingly, this 
factor accounted for ninety pereent of the loss among Hispanics, for whom the mobility rate is highly 
iiffected by their immigration sUitus. Thus, over half of the attrition rate was beyond the control of the 
school. Among the other reasons that parents withdrew their children from the progi-am were: disagi-ee- 
ment with the Montessori philosophy, desire to keep siblings together in the Siune school, commitment to 
the neighborhood school concept (opposition to busing), and transporUition problems. The hist three 
concems accounted for most of the attrition among Anglo students. 
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liable 1 

Iteiisons for I^eaving the Montessori I^rognim 
by Ethnic Group 





Ethnic < 


jiroup 


Total 

(n = 41) 


Black 
(n=14) 


Hispanic 
(n=10) 


Anglo 
(n = 16) 


Asian 
(n = l) 


Moving 


.50 


.90 


.43 




.56 


Disagreement 
with progi-am 
philosophy 


.29 


.10 


.06 


1.00 


.17 


Transportation 
difficidties 






.25 




.10 


Keeping 
siblings 
together 


.14 




.13 




.10 


Appeal of 
neighborhood 
school concept 


.07 




.13 




.07 


Total 


(1.00) 


(1.00) 


(1.00) 


(1.00) 


(1.00) 



SUMiUVRY AND CONCLUSION 

During iU; fn-st yem* of iniplenienUition, the Montessori pmgi^ani in the Denver Pubhc Schools niade 
gi-eat stricieL^ trnv^nrcl Inci-eiising the echicational opportunities for students in the district. A signific<uit 
jispectof the progi-ani wjis the potential for parent involvement through a vmieiy of activities. Tlie progi^jim 
stiifT employed different strategies to ensure high attendance at those activities, including advance notice of 
the events, systematic follow-up for parents who did not respond to the initial invitiition, special an-ange- 
nients to accommodate p;u-ents' schedules, and childcare for selected acti\-ities. 

The (lata show that every activity w-as well attended, but more piu-enL^ attended those held during 
school houi-s than the ones in the evenings. More Anglo students weix? ix?presented at the activities; 
however. Black and Hispanic students were relatively well represented. In coni|)arison to previous ye;u-s, 
before Montessori, the attendance of Black and Hispanic parents at school activities w;is improved 
significmitly. 

Across the ethnic gix)ups, the m-erwhelming majority of the parents was highly Siitisfied with the 
Montessori progi-am. Ir. their view, the children were leiuniing and progi*juii personnel were resi)onsive to 
their needs. Tliey considered the parent activities interesting and instinctive. Wliile some pjux^nts acknowl- 
edged that problems existed (e.g., delays in transportation, not having all siblings accepted into the 
progi-am), they generally felt that the benefits of the progi-am outweighed its drawbacks. 

Tlie history of the Denver Montessori proginuii is brief B;ised on the daUi collected during its initial 
year, it is clear' that much has been accomplished, particularly with reg:u'd to involving parents in the 
education process. Additional time, however, is needed before the impact of the Montessori progi'ani c;ui be 
deteniiined, but it is evident that a stnwig partnei-ship between school pei-sonnel and parents is being 
fomied. 
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MONTESSORI IN THE CITY: WORKING WITH AT-RISK 
FAMILIES 



Aticillia Cliffordf a prominent black educator, ha$ aver uxteen yean* experience working a$ a 
teacher and school admini$trator in the inner dty of Cleveland^ Ohio* She ha$ loohlrerf mth:ec(momi* 
colly di$adcantaged ^uniUee fhmt a number of di/lerent cultural group$ and ha$ tbund tfliat certain 
chcracMotics of lifc Mtyk tend to tranocend ethnic and cultural gr^ While it can be unMr and 
inaccurate to generalize about all urban fiuniliee, Mr$. Clifford bdieves Uiat in wder to be$t $erve 
fiuniUe$ of any population^ it i$ important to be actively aware of lifestyle differences a$ well as 
similarities* 



Kahn: The fii-st thing Fd liko to t;Uk about is the development of teachei's in the urban enviix)nnient. 
What iwo their skills when they come from theu* training and what is the sequence forbnnging them to a 
ixjifonnance level that is Siitisfactory to your operations? 

Clifford: When teachei's come in from training, they have a bachelor's degiX3e, at le;ist, and an AMI 
Diploma. With those credentials they usually can undei-stiind the basics of e;u-ly childhood education and 
child development. What they lack is si)ecific training in deiiling with the special pi-oblems they will 
encounter in the m-ban setting. Here at M;ut)tt<i we gi\*e them what thej' need to know in a series of in- 
seivice meetings. We talk about the different strategies that am be used in the urban classroom. Fbr 
example, we look at the home envu'onment to try to come up with clues foi* teachiei's on how to S|)oak to the 
child in a clOcU* manner so the child undei'Stands and doesn't misinteipret what the teacher is saving, 
es|)ecially in the aitja of discipline. 

Kahn: Give me an e.xample. 

Clifford: Sometimes in the urban envu'onment you find that it is loud and noisy in the homes. 
Insti-uctions ai-e commonly given four, five, even six times before the child thinks about moving. Wlien this 
hapiKJns in the chissixx)m, the tpncher needs to go over to the child and, at the child's eye level, rei)eat the 
instinction. In this way, the child leiums that it is expected that instnictions are to be followed immediately. 

Kahn: So eye contact will take care of it? 

Clifford: Eye contiict is a start, it brings your voice to their attention and they learn to sep;u'ate it from 
other noise in the classit^m. 

Kahn: Wlijit do you tell your new teachei-s wiio hwv no experience working in the inner city about 
discipline in the classreom? 

Clifford: Tlie most imi)ortant thing to know about discipline is that the child is acting Jis he nomuJly 
acts at home. If they undei'stand this, that he is not acting out, then they ciin explain the niles of the 
cl;issix)om. Tlie children need to know that there juxj different iiiles in the school envut)nment than there are 
at home. But teachei's should not e.vpect these chikh-en to change their home niles right away because these 
are sunival niles, and fii'st and foremost we must all sunive. 
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SometiniC'S the children curse. This might catch the teacher off guard because the child might not even 
be able to pronounce his name well. It is imi>oi-Uuit when this hap|XJns not to look suri)rised. This is what 
they vnint They don't rexilly know it's wTong to cui-se but they do know they get a reaction when they do it. 
The best thing to do is to correct the pronunciation, jisk if they know the meaning of the word, how to sjxjII it, 
the same things that would nonnally be done with any other word. Then exj)lain very cleiu-ly that it is 
inq)pix)priate to use this word in school. 

Kahn: What about other jut?as of discipline? 

Clifford: We aui always exjMict to encounter episodes of hitting, punching, biting and so on. First the 
teacher has to let the child know that we use words to convey our feelings, not violence. Ctftentinies the 
children don't have enough vocabulai-y to express themselves appropriately. Tliey have to be t;mght to say, 
"Vlbuld you stop that because I really don't like it," "Would you leuve my work alone," or "I don't wjint to 
work with you because you have me upset." You must help them build their voaibuhu-y. If you think about it, 
subr--ban children have the same problems, they just use words. 

Kahn: Tliat really relates to Montessori gi-ace and courtesy lessons. How would your tniining be 
different in this area? 

Clifford: Grace and coui^tesy is actually emphasized in the ui'ban classiwm. Whenever the child does 
the slightest thing for you, bring it to the attention of the entire class. Say, "thank you." When there is a 
birthday party and you ju-e seizing the children, msike it a group lesson using the prepei* words. Say, "excuse 



The numt important thing to know about discipline is that ike child is acting as he 
nomudly acts at home. 



me." You can't be subtle. Tlieir words for kindness might be, "Get out of the w;iy, stupid." 

Gnice and courtesy is handled as a group lesson at the end of the moniing, although at the beginning of 
the ye^u* it is done first thing in the morning to set the stiige for working together. We also use rele playing 
:md modeling to teach gi-;ice and coui'tesy in p;u^nt meetings. 

Kahn: How do you convey "grace and courtesy" to parents? 

Cliflbrd: We do it primarily by modeling at the p;u-ent meetings, agjiin overemphasizing politeness 
and the use of appropriate words. "Hello, good evening, would you like to come and work here?" 

Kahn: I see. You present the classroom materials to the pai'ents when they come to pmxjiit meetings. 

Cliflbrd: That's right. You put them in the role of the child. 

Kahn: So in the presentiition style you convey these principles of politeness and gi-«ice and courtesy. 
How about another as|XJct of discipline? 

Cliflbrd: One that worries most of the teachei-s is the w;iy the children act out when their family splits 
up. When this happens, the best thing is to try to g:ither jis much infonnation as i^ssible from the parent. So 
call home immediately If the dad and mom s;iy they were in jail over the weekend and the child is acting out 
becjiuse of this, then tiike the child aside into a private conference area and t;ilk about it. 

Kahn: So you always assume there is an underlying cause and you seek out the family for that 
information and then tiilk to the child to make sure he can communicate it proixjrly. That makes a lot of 
sense. Wliat about the child who comes from a terrible situation and there just doesn't seem to be any 
sup{)ort at all? 

Cliflbrd: When the child comes from this situation you go to the pai'ents. Tlie parents may be nineteen 
or twenty and may not have any conception about what you're tiilking about, or about anything except their 
|)ersonal needs. IVhat you do is give them a prescription, jis a doctor would, that this is what the parent 
should do for the day Tlien you give them a phjise-in prognun. 

Kahn: Who generates this prescription? 

Cliflbrd: That's between the teacher, the principal and the pmxjnt. Usually the young piirent doesn't 
O low what's going on and is rather lost and will agi'ee with you that the problem happens at home, too, and 
|JX> at they don't know what to do about it either. So the three of you come up with a suggestion which might 
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be, "Let's sUirt getting the child to bed on time. This w'eek bed time will be at 8:30 every night. The child 
should stai-t getting rcady at 7:30." 

Kahn: I assume that you send a reminder note or checklist home every day which the parent signs, e.g. 
John went to bed on time, to maintain a visible communication. 

Clifford: That's right. That's with the pai-ent. Now with the child in the classiwm, you put a checklist 
on the wall On the checklist ai'e five chances. Ea^^h day the child doesn't comply he oi* she urz? up one 
chance. When the fifth chance is used the child is out of the school. The consequence has to be hm*sh, and the 
child has to know this. 

Kahn: The child is sent home for the day? 

Clifford: That's right. Then you decrease the number of chances the child gets over the next foui* weeks 
until the behavior becomes appropriate. 

Kahn: So you give checks for misbehavior rather than positive reinforcement for good behavior. Have 
you ever suspended a child? 

Clifford: %s, we have. And when we do, it is done immediately and abruptly. If you can't get the 
parents then you get the grandpai'ents and you emphasize the impoilance of their actions. If they w^nt the 
child to come back to school at all they have to drop eveiything, look at the child's needs, and get him or her 
right then. This way there is no misunderstanding on anyone's part. The child's actions will not be tolerated. 

Kahn: Why is it a five week program? Why doesn't it just diminish as the child diminishes the activity? 

Clifford: Because both the parent and the child need to see some positive response, to see that they can 
do it. So for the first five weeks we work on maybe two major things. One is to get the child to bed on time 
instead of at twelve or one o'clock because that child is tired in the morning. The child might be working on 
trying to choose wwk. 

Kahn: So in a w^y the sheet shows a positive action. In terms of the limitation of time, is this so things 
don't just go on forever? 

Clifford: You can only keep the parents interested for five w'eeks. Yon can't keep them interested for 
longer than that; we've tried. 

Kahn: What happens if results don't come through? 

Clifford: Then we're back to the conference again. One way or the other, at the end of five weeks we 
have another conference. If we're lucky we can talk about how well things went. If not, wie're back to, '*\Vell, 



The first stage is survival. This is the stage when they might be shocked by the way the 
parents look, what they say, when parents might hurt their feelings even though they 
won't mean to. 



you know it didn't work. Why do you think it didn't work?" Maybe they'll say "Well, you know my 
gi^ndmother's the boss. She tells me what to do and my child what to do and I'm not happy"'So the child io 
like the mother, rebelling against someone else. So we go to a deeper stiige of the problem. Usually if thei-e 
isn't a positive change within the five weeks there is something else going on. 

Kahn: So it's a way of dealing with pathology or serious family problems. 

Clifford: And you know, it may come to a time w^hen we can't fix the problem. That's when we call on 
our social senice resources. But we do always tiy to handle the problem fu^t ourselves. 

Kahn: The next step is refeiral for teacher support and the last step is referral for family support. 
Doesn't that encourage the teacher to get in too deep? 
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Cliflbrd: This is true. But if you're in the city, in the urban iux3a, you'ix? already in deep. You're in deep 
from the time you arrive at school to find a s.\iinge or bullets on the playgix)uud. You're in theiX3 soyou might 
as well go.for the long run. 

Kahn: So, if I am summiuize, you'ixj saying that Jis opposed to the suburban situation wheixi the 
problems iire ixfen-ed out when the teachei-s feel they can't handle them, here you have to encoui-age the 
teach ei-s to go as fiu- as they can without ixjhing on social senices. 

Clifford: Yes, because social ser\ices are looked on as a threat by most families. These families luxi on 
\velftu*e; theii- health ciu-e is such that they have been passed from person to person and they feel that nobody 
cm-es. Theii- self-esteem is really low. Montesson works because the same pei-son hiis three whole yeai-s to 
work with this family and this child. They eventually come to tmst us. 

Kahn: In tenns of sUiges of development, how do the teachei-s finally come about in their formation? 

Clifford: There iu-e fom* stages that teachei-s go threugh in tneir development. The fu-st stage is 
sunrivaL This is the stage when they might be shocked by the way the parents look, what they say, v;hen 
parents might huil their feelings even though they v.x>n't mean to. The teachei-s wony about how they lux? 
going to make it tlirough the yeai: At this stage they need a lot of on-site support. 

Once they get thix)ugh the sunival n;ode they are on to co7isolidatio7L They have withstood the initial 
p:iins and have learned to listen a little better. They have learned how to obtain and use colleague supi}ort 
and how to use outside resources. 

The thii'd sUige is the re7ieival sUige, which takes about four five yeai-s in the m-ban area. Suddenly 
the teacher realizes inat the fu-st three-yeiu- class has gone all the way thix)ugh the program, the classreom 
has settled down, and the children can really work. Now only a third of the parents are new to the school and 
to the teacher, and it's not so bad an more. There are only seven new parents and maybe only one or two of 
them are difficult. So the teacher feels renewied. It's during this time that it's important to get to professional 
meetings like the ones NAMTA gives. They need to go to Montessori workshops to increase theu- 
aiontessori skills, and they need to join prefessional gix)ups so that they have colleague support. If there is 
an m-ban public school movement they need to get involved with that, to hear other people talk, to read 
magazines, and to start finding out about reseiu'ch. 

The last stage is vialuriiy, I'd say it takes ten to twelve yeai-s to reach the maturity level. At last you are 
comfortable with what you say when >x)u talk to a paitint, and you're comfoi-table when you see a child who 
has a problem. You just know^ what to do. If the teacher hasn't increased his or her degixjes by this time, this 
is the time to do so, to increase the level of base knowledge and not become stale. They need to avoid the 
bulletin boai'd syndrome, to come out with new and fresh ideas for the children. 

Kahn: So here you are dealing mostly with teachers at the sm^vival and consolidation stages. WTiat if a 
teacher develops a kind of pai'alysis? What soil of intervention techniques do you use with teachei-s who 
seem to be in the middle of combat and freeze up? 

Clifford: You ha\'e to make yourself available for that person, not just across the desk during school 
horn's; you have to be a pei-son they can call in the middle of the night. It's difficult for the administrator, but 
if they seek your help and advice they are trying. Some might just quit. If your car has been stolen, money is 
missingfrom your puse, you've been cui^ed outby aparent, and^'ou have achild that can't stop kickingand 
biting: and hitting all the time, you can't compound that with an administiator who won't listen. The other 
thing the administrator can do is to go into that teacher's classreom and work with him or her as im assistant 
all day, maybe for a week. After that you continue to drop in to give them support. 

If the teacher is doing something inappropriate you talk to him or her about it, give a warning for the 
second time, and if the behavior continues despite yowr intei-vention, the teacher is released. 

Kahn: What techniques do you use when the parent acts out? 
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Clifford: Dr. .Jontessori talked about this. When a pm*ent puts a child in the progi-ani he or she must 
i*espect the director and dii^ectresses, the envux)nnient, and must resi)ect the niles and regulations of the 
school. Then she gave a list of mles and regulations for the children's house. 

If a pai'ent conies into the building and tlu*eatens a teacher, uses sweai* \\x>rds, etc., \re let them have 
theii- say and then tell them to leave the environment. To confront the person then is a mistake. The next day 
the office pi-epiu^es a letter that is given to the p^u-ent when he or she dix)ps off the child and a conference is 
held with the pm*ent at that time. 

The entire stiiff Ikis to be put on notice that a piu*ent hiis acted out and that that pai'ent must b taken to 
the office because the pm*ent will try to avoid you. All classiwms have a phone for security puiposes, so if 
the parent refuses to go to the office, the teacher or assistant calls the office right then. I make it my 
business to go and confront that pai^ent. If the piu-ent is still acting out and distui'bing the classroom, I stand 
close to the piu^ent to help diffuse the anger and I tell the pei'son in a veiy low voice that I want them out of 
the building now. UsuiJly they take their instniction imd go. I walk them towards the door and invite them 
to Uilk to me in my office. I alert my secretaiy to call the fii-st line of secuiity. our custodians, and, if the 
person is into.xicated. smells of ch-ugs, is overly iiggi-essive. infonn the secreUuy to aill the police. There 
should be a mini-precinct nemty with which the school has an ongoing relationship and from which you ciui 
e.xi)ect a quick response. 

Pai-ent acting-out can also happen in the fomi of lies. A pai'ent will talk to different teachei-s about one 
pailicular teacher that they don't like, or want to get rid of or that they feel is prejudiced, or other 
unfounded things that they might have going on in then- head. When this happens the entii'e staff is 
instmcted not to hold convei'sations with pai'ents who ai-e not from theii* classrooms. They can say hello and 
should be polite, but if amlhing is siiid about a child or anyone else, they ai'e instmcted to du^ect that pei-son 
to the office immediately. This stops the pei-son from gossiping. 

Sometimes the prn^ent acts out towai'd the other parents. You have to be ciu^eful of this because it 
spreads like a cancer. If a prn^ent accuses another parent of child abuse, you call the PTA. president and 
report the matter. You then aill the parent ^md tell him or her that you don't want to heai' this from anyone 
else beaiuse you will know that they m*e spreading imnoi's, that it's sabotiiging the school, anci it's gix)unds 
for dismissal. 

This is a good time to reitemte the inles about thi*eatep:ng a teacher and using sweiu- wxirds. They get 
only one notice for this beciiuse you have to protect the teacliei's. You don't want to lose a teacher because a 
piu^nt is having home problems. Encour«ige the pm*ent to talk to you about the problems. Sometimes the 
husband has beaten up the wife and she comes to the school to beat up on me. It is the principal's place to 
help the prnt^nt solve the problem. You really have to get into it. 

Kahn: What do you mean by that? 

Clifford: Meaning you can't say you want to hern* their problems and then not be there to hear them. 
Kahn: In other \von\s you ha\-e to Uxke the time to really listen... . 

Clifford: ...and show that you really care. When they see that j'ou do cai'e, then- attitude begins to 
chmige. 

Kahn: What's the warning notice that you give the pai*ents? Do you ha\-e a wiitten notice that vou give 
them? 

Clifford: We have a wiitten notice where we quote Dr. Montessori regarding behavior. We put it with a 
dismisSiil notice that says if the behavior continues they will be put out of the school. 

Kahn: Compiu^ed with other schools, how do you sti-ucture pai*ent conferences? Kow wx)uld you 
chm-acteiTze the different relationship between your parents and the school? 

Clifford: Here we tiy to become confidants to the parents, friends they can talk to about a divorce, 
family problems, an>1:hing going on in the household, and not feel ashamed. Because this is om* goal, we 
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intensify the family pai-t of the pix)gnim. We meet with th*^ families about thixje times a month. We have 
ixjgulai' educational workshop meetings that ai'e held Satiu'day or Sunday evenings when most paixjnts cjin 
come. We talk about ai-eas of pju-enting skills using Montesson in the home such Jis orderliness, lining up 
shoes, thjit sort of thing. We give examples of how to utilize a small space because most of these homes aix} 
snijill with a lot of people in them. We emphiisize the child*« need for his or her own space. We show them how 
to use crates and ciu-tons, shoeboxes and obj ects they ha^^e at home for storage of the child's belongings or to 
mxch the counters so they don^t have to spend money This is ixjally just sequencing, order and org:uiiziition. 

We give them tips on how to tiilk in a positive \ray with their childixjn and how^ to ixiinforce good 
behavior. We tiUk about how the words we use may hurt the child's feelings and lower his self-esteem, Tlie 
way you do this is to make the pai-ents feel so comfortable in the gix)up that they stiirt coming out with these 
wiords during the meetings, Tlie childixjn use them at school and you know they are coming from the home. 
So we ;isk the pju-ents how they feel wiien someone siiys, **Gui , get your ;iss across the room, " Tliat's a whole 
different thing than just Siiying, "Come here," Tlie way to make them comfortable is to sit next to them, or 
on the floor, and shiutJ problems with them at their level, not in an authoritiitive w^aj; but just as another 
human being. In this w^ay we get them thinking about their children. 

Another iispect of the pjirent gix^ups is that we try to get the piuxints to take responsibility in the 
scliool, to make decisions and to nin things themselves. I might Siiy, "I notice that the classrooms need more 
books"; or "I see the coat racks m-e dow^n. How about if v,^^ build them up?" You want them to stiirt becoming 
a p:u-t of the school. In most schools paitJnts come to help out h the environment at the stiige wiien they read 
the notes sent home. Our pjutints read nothing but two-liners, Wlien they fu'st come in, they don*t notice 
things. They have to be called about every field trip because they don*t read the notes sent home. Wlien you 
do wiite a note it must be shoii and to the point — preferably only a sentence or twx). 

The next step is to have the parents come into the classroom after an open house for cookies and punch. 
They get a chance to go through the environment and we give them a git)up session on what the children are 
doing in the classroom, Tliey go around and handle the materials and finally sign up for individual 
conferences with the teacher. At their conferences, the teacher goes over the academic arekxs and then 
carefully gets into wiiether there are any problems going on in the home, especially if a change li;is been 
noted in a particuhu- child's behavior, 

Kahn: What do you mean, change in the chikKs behavior? Do you mean in tenns of the child's 
inipmvenient to be reported on, or do you mean the desired change to happen, or all that? 

Clifford: I really mean neither one, Wliat I mean is that the teachers ;isk the pai^^nL^ to let them kiiow^ 
if there are any changes in the home that might affect the child's behavior, Tlie family might move three 
times in one school yem- and remain in the siuiie school. Some of them nni ftx)m bill collectoi's consUmtly Tlie 
male may go in and out of the home or a new m;ile person may join the home, that happens a lot — changes in 
boyfriends — and the child changes as this happens, Wlien the teacher leanis of particular family problems 
she lets me know and I make it my business to talk to the pju-ents, Tlie act of letting them tiUk and maybe 
cry, with me just listening, seems to make them feel better, 

Kahn: How does nutrition and teacher preparation become an active part of your operation in working 
with people? 

Clifford: Fii-st, the teacher has a hand in what is ordered for the kitchen, Hiere are certain things they 
don't want because they luv not nutritious. Second, at the beginning of the year we have a nutrition seminar 
for the parents wiiere we tiUk about what food does to a cliild and the cliiki's body We tiUk about cjiffeine in 
poft we talk about sugar. Tliis year we did what we called a ?»lontessori commercial about insecticides used 
on foods and how^ to w^ash and cook foods. Tlien we give the parents a list of things that are nutritious to eat 
and they sign up to bring in nutritious snacks fo!' the class, 

Kahn: In tenns of the Montessori Method, you have oftentimes siiid it is difficult for these teacliei-s to 
acljust to the urban environment. You told me some things already about eye contact, swear words, biting, 
hitting, acting out, dealing with extreme conditions in the home, etc. But in temis of the actual presentii- 
tions themselves, have you modified the pedagog)^? 
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Clifford: No, there have been no niodifiaitions of any pedagogical AMI methods at all. Modifications 
cause problems. If you change something, adapt it for a child, it's almost like saying the child can't learn, and 
that's not tme. The child can leai-n anything. In fact, I find that I must stay on the teachei-s about not 
modifying anything — not breaking down the vocabulaiy. Don't call the tmpezoid anything but what it is. 
Therc is an ongoing controversy over changing stiindaiized test questions to accomodate the urban dialects. 
If you do that, what are you doing? %u're changing the criteria for people and people m-e supposed to be the 
same no miitter whei-e they are. So just because we have children from an environment where they might 
not see and experience all the things that other children see and experience, that means that it's up to us to 
see that they experience it. We have lots of field trips. Once a month we've got to get out of here and see 
something or else they won't get to see it. In thi^ee years the chikh-en experience a lot. We set up schohirship 
prpgi-ams with other areas iis an alternative measure. But I am totiilly iigainst modification. 

Kahn: What do you do about child abuse? 

Clifford: We give the teachers two in-service meetings where outside agents come in and tiilk about 
identification of children who have been abused. There are different kinds of abuse: sexual abuse, verbal 
abuse, and physical abuse. Teachers tend to be reluctant to make out a report on a child who is acting out in 
school because they don't want the child to get a beating at home and be in worse shape than before. We get 
to the point where we just say to the parent, "Now I know you're not going to go home and give this child a 
whipping because he doesn't desei^ve one, but I wanted you to know that he's doing these things." Then you 
give the pai'ent a suggestion of what they ain do in the home to deal with the problem. A lot of parents, 
especially black pjirents, tend to feel that if you spiire the rod you spoil the child. We tiilk to them about how 
this affects the children to the point where they won't do anything until you holler and spank them because 
that's all they're used to. The fii-st year parents have the most trouble wath this. If we find a child who we 
think is being sexually abused, the teacher infoms me and I have a conversation with the parent. The 
teacher and I make a determination iis to whether it should be reported to an outside agency If I do call, 
they usually do go out and investigate. 

Kahn: We've talked about child abuse and youi- work with parents. What is your ultimate goal as you 
work v^th families here at the school? 

Clifford: The ultimate end is to try to improve the family's undei-standing that education helps 
integj-ate the family into society and to attain a better life. We try to build confidence and teach skills to help 
parents impiwe their reles. It's hoped that through the pai'ent workshops the parents will gain a better 
understanding of good nutrition for the child, build a network among themselves, build community support, 
and find resources — places to take their children. They leam they can't leave children on their own just 
because they're ten or they look older and aren't babies anymore. They gain a sense that they can talk to 
teachers, that they can be fiiends. They can and should follow their child thit)ugh the educational process 
like most suburban families already do. This is what we tiy to do. Reseai'ch shows that the three years of 
Montessori training at the preschool level and parent education workshops set a model that pai'ents follow 
throughout the child's education. They actually initiate contact with teachei'S. 

Kahn: How then do you maintain the idea of this mission with yourself and your staff? How do you keep 
the urban mission in sight? 

Clifford: You keep it in sight because you keep them in sight Instead of being an administratoi* to the 
teachers I am a friend to the teachers, they m*e a friend to the parents and I'm a friend to the pai*ents. 

We have events once a month — hist night we just had the Community Chest which we have every fall. 
We have canapes and cjike and an educational workshop to start up the year. 1 met great-grandparents and 
all kinds of extended family membei-s. It's nice to touch them, give them a pat on the shoulder, give hugs to 
the people who need hugs. One mother just told me that she wiis so happy beaiuse she got an extra hundred 
dolbirs today and that she'll be able to pay on her tuition. Just to think that she w^nts to do that for her child 
is really admirable because there were clearly other things she could do with a hundred dollars. I think we 
keep the mission cleai* because the closer you get to the families the more you know that they really need 
and appreciate what you do. 
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I also think telephone calls are important and that home visits play a role. When children dix)p out we 
call to find out the situation and try to get them to return. Sometimes I have to make a call after the teachers 
make calls. The parents appreciate this and it keeps me in touch with them. They know that this isn't just 
another program that stops with the child. We care about them and we are always here for them. 

Kahn: How do you get everyone, including yourself, to keep the urban mission in sight? 

Clifford: We are turning out independent, intelligent, capable human beings who will add new 
dimensions to a new world, and it's the productivity of those children that really ;notivates the staff. They 
can see the change within two years, both with the child and the family. The community also changes. I saw a 
ninth grader the other day He said, "Hey, Ms. Clifford," I looked up and he was so big I didn't know him. 
And then all of a sudden his face came back. He \vas one of the children I had over on the other side of town in 
my kindergarten class. And here he was at a Junior High School over here and doing OK. He's polite and 
mannerly and coping witli the streets, not necessarily as a pail of the streets, but he can deal with what's 
going on. I asked him what he was doing, I had seen his mother earlier and she had said he's just not 
challenged enough at school. I told him he just had to challenge himself So now he drops by after school to 
say "hi" and I ask him what's up. It's nice to know that older youngsters realize they have a role model to go 
back to. It also makes you aware that the whole community can and is changing because there's one little 
place where children learn in their formative years. Their behavior then influences others. 

Kahn: It's imporUuit whoi you said about the extended family — your influence goes beyond the 
immediate school and family scene. 

Clifford: That's right. It's the seeds that Dr. Montessori talked about. We are sowing seeds. 
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Montesson expansion requires a slow, year-by-year, phase-in approach. Because Mon- 
tessori cannot admit older non-Montessori children, enrollment projections must be 
Emulated carefully. As programs grou^ relocation and independent administration 
may become necessary. A comprehensive planning document can ensure a successful 
tramition. 
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EXPANSION: PLANNING PROPOSALS 



The national sUitistics in a 1988 review of Montessoii research (Kahn, Boehnlein, Villegas, 1988 
NAMTA Study) indicate that almost seventy jXircent of Montessori public schools predict expansion — half 
by grade level and half by adding buildings. Only foui' percent of the schools indicate that they are shrinking. 
The survey shows new progi-ams are being established at the rate of about six to ten school district 
pregnims per yeiir in 1988 and 1989. In relation to use within the districts, Montessori is in great demand, 
with two-thirds of the Montessori schools claiming to have waiting lists ranging frem fif^ to over five 
hundred children. 



USEFUL PRINCIPLES FOR MONTESSORI EXPANSION IN THE PUBLIC SECTOR 



Multi-age groups 

Montessori programs conventionally sUu't at age thi-ee with multi-jige gix)ups expanding one yeai* at a 
time. Expansion worlds best if multi-age classiwms utq maintained as much as ix)ssible and consolidated 
within Montessori conventions: preschool ages tiiree to six; lower elemental^ ages six to mie, upper 
elefnwitary ages ime to twelve. Tlie admittance of children over age foui' without Montessori background 
should be limited. 



Pyramid Structure 

Student attrition after age four cannot be replaced in a Montessori system. This is because Montessori 
has a rigoreus cuiriculum of indirect preparation which assumes certain habits of learning, independence, 
and special understanding of the materials. Although successful admissions of twx) or three students per 
class without Montessori background can be facilitated, latecomers to Montessori must be screened 
carefully for both social and academic skills so that they will not be excluded from the established pace and 
social constellation of the class. 

Generally Montessori schools deal with theu' attrition by utilizing a pyi*amid stnicture w^here, 
proportionate to the school pupil retention patterns, the \o\\qt levels of the program have more students in 
order to feed the declining numbei-s at the upper levels. This provides a maximum servicing of new entrants 
at the starting level and allows for natural attrition to occur without compromising the program with late 
entrants who do not have Montessori experience. 

Curriculum Planning 

Although cuiniculum is internally consistent within the AMI Teacher Trainer program, expansion 
should consider some advanced progi'am planning. There will be some variety of traning backgi'ounds 
which should be balanced by cuniculum dialogue and presentations among the faculty as to scope, 
sequences, and skill levels within the schooKs Montessori program. If a school is expanding one yeai* at a 
time, general curriculum goals should be committed in wTiting ahead of the school year to guarantee full 
Montessori realization appropriate to expanded levels. This assumes that the existing Montessori program 
is jdready establishing cleai* curriculum goals which still allow for classiwm interpretation related to 
hidividual childit?n. 
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Personnel Management 

Montessori teacher-hiring i-equiixjs cai-eful planning. Expansion sometimes iXKjuiixis hiinng Montessori 
teachers without state teaching credentials. For this reiison, it is important to airange agi-ace period with 
pei'sonnel offices for obtaining a state teaching license. Grace periods extend from about eighteen months to 
twoyeiu^— or however long is necessary; as long as a minimum of six credits towards the state credential 
iue Uxken each yecU-. Teacher unions can present obstiicles w^hen hiring Montesssori trained teachei^s over 
moie senior teachei-s within the system. It is essential that unions recognize Montessori training iis an 
indispensable qur Jifiaition for doing Montessori education. 

It is iilso imi)ortiint to be awiue of national training tinietiibles in order to estiiblish enough lead time to 
train teachei-s. Many schools utilize summer training programs wiiich may take more than one summer. 
Ru-tially tiiiined teachers may need to rely on ixjckgogj' other than Montessori in their chissiwms until 
they have the complete Montessori point of view (see Chapter Pour: Iniplementiition)L 

As elenientiiry pregi-anis e.\i)and, it is common practice that faculty move with the children to ei^ch 
successive gi-ade. The current teachei-s, who know^ the children and who are experienced, are preferred 
candidates if they are perceived by their principiU and paients iis suited to the older child. The nine to twelve 
class requires considerably more preparation time and oi-g-aniziition, and the more e.\perienced teacher is 
better quiilified to accomplish the work. 



Building Conversion to Montessori 

In wtiiin situations, Montessori e.\i)ands within a building by converting a non-Montessori section 
year by yeai: Montessori teachers and non-Montessori teachei's must w^ork as one staff while maintiuning 
separate pment meetings, curriculum discussions, and schedules deding with unique Montessori issues. 
Although Montessori may have distinct advantiiges over the building curriculum approach w^hich it is 
gradually displacing, it is best not to oversell the pregi^am with non-Montessori staff present. Rirthemore, 
non-Montessori stiiff many times become interested in Montessori and may desue Montessori tniining. 
Making such an option a\^lable impiwes overall building morale. 



Materials 

Since expansion involves aipital expenditures of close to $25,000 per class including funiitiue, ciueful 
pit)jections should be made to make sure that the district will accommodate the anticipated "stiU't-up" costs. 
Pit)gram e.xpansion may also have hidden costs, which include more books, additional si)ecialty teachers, 
additional ofTice jXJi'Sonnel, etc. 
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RELOCATION 



When a Montessori school-\vithin-a-school comes of age and its numbers appear to be increasing 
beyond what a mother school can accommodate, it may seek to relocate to its o\vn facility. A case for 
relocation can often be made if Montessori split locations existing throughout a city can come together 
under one root 

Relocation is a positive move which will allow the program to develop a unique Montessori identity by 
being at one site. Staff teamwork, goal setting, program continuity, and clarity of mission are supported by 
the Montessori program having its own building. The progi-am is removed from the stress of comparisons 
and pettiness which might occur when a Montessori and non-Montessori program compete for resources 
within the same building. 



IMPOmANT RELOCATION FACTORS 



Program Size 

When consolidating as one school, the developing Montessori program may require more support 
than its program enrollment can justify in terms of library, assistant staff, a full-time principal, 
auxiliary services, fine arts, etc. Yet initially, as an experimental program, it may need special 
exemptions to accommodate upfront costs of materials, ex-panded program supervision (see Chapter 
Fbur, Appendix 7), and consultation. The Montessori prograjn must gmn the credibility that comes with 
fully equipped operations that resemble other public schools in the district wliile still maintaining the 
uniqueness of Montessori programming. To fully anticipate all needs, the program size must be 
projected over five years in order to justify allocation of resources. 

Relocation Site 

The choice of location must consider the convenience of present and future clientele. Pinpointing 
neighborhood .^sidences of current families and private Montessori schools wall help justify the 
relocation site. Simple demographic studies should include neighborhood racial statistics to encourage 
voluntaiy desegregation, existing early childhood programs, ncrarby private schools, housing projects, 
church organizations sympathetic to early childhood education, and political contacts. The location of 
the new school is dependent on individual district needs. 

Budget 

A five year budget corresponding to enrollment projections needs to anticipate staffing, new 
classroom materials, library; and building refurbishing including shelving, office equipment, science 
lab, athletic equipment, and audio-visual needs. 
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Facility Description 

Most buildings will accommodate Montessori. The facility description will need to consider 
desired outdoor ai-ea, size of classrooms, window height, ixjstiwm accessibility, media accessibility, etc. 
Although Montessori programs do wx)rk in open classroom spaces, self-contained classiooms still 
provide pri\^cy, quiet, and minimal disruption which some teachei-s inight prefei' o\^i- the aesthetic 
advantages of the open classroom. Private cloakroom space, wet space with water source, and low 
windows aitj excellent features foi' a primary program (see Envii-onnient, Chaptei' Two)i 



Other 

If the program is expanding into new levels Oower elementai-y, upper elenientaiy), a description of 
mission, orientiition, and curriculum for the advancing level will enhance the request for physical space. 
(You may wish to include the cuiriculum progi-ams included in this publication.) 
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Appendix 1: Alternative Montessori P^gram Relocation Brief- ^^mcouver Public Schools, \^couver, British Columbia, Canada 

AllpUinning aspects of an expansionprogram are hicluded in a cl^rstt^enientofproffmmnmig'iieeds, physical environmenlneeds, 

elementary goals, retention and proicth sfatistics. 
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On riarch lO. KUu VSB nontifuoori Adviooru CcMM»iitc»o 

taan inforntotl hy VnC%liK\u% SirrviCifO* ' . . . ih.it irio Mpcr«tfiit 
filto woultl acconwiK>0«)tc} a maxiinuin of 3 cl^QOVIi ««« 
OMPAMVion would ruquircf a COA(>l«.*tt< program pir-~loc«it lOn. ' 
Triirrcf ,\r*f now 3 clattfitrtt iii th«f Prvutrnt »ito And »Kl>*ifmion 
IG ocriifdu lod for nvxi \toitrw 



At trto noni«tf«OPi A0vi^3PU Commit tirv mOotinU Octotxri* 20« 
ivn6 thtr PO«Tsibility of romiHiiing at NigStinualo for XUu 
1 /07/OQ >criool t^rm wa« brOAClitrdi Two oPtiono for 
f.rovidinf) cla««POOm ttPACcr wupq m*rntionirdl ustr of the? art 
room and puiocation of %t\u district CSU claoo. CoiiCvrnn 
poQardinU thifso two OPtionft includol 

- triif ponoiblu advopo«r uffirct-i uiion trio untirc; 
ftcliool'n art lipogram in ordor to accommodatir ttiu 
addi t lona 1 nontcf^uor i cl a«ft 

- a ofur uodp Po»tf)On«fm«Tnt of rulocation miQht 
AdvMPStrlu affwct Nioht i n<}a 1 » ' it onrolmont if the HSL Clatity^ 
m rvmovod in 19(37/(10. followed by tha Montusttori prouram 
in 1<?0(1/0V, Al«0. Otudent* within Ni<Jh 1 1 nga le 'O 
catchment area would likelil continue to enrol in truv 
alternative program* fu'*the'* reducinO vnrol)»otit in 
Nigtitinu*ile'tfc other claUseb* 



MOST InPORTANTUY* the pro<jram tiuu had difficulty 
attract 11*9 students with hrovious Monteocori exixrr i wnCe. 
Parent c riave utati'd triat trie^l elected to keep tturi r 
children in Private MontettHOri prouramfi until a more 
central location ik identified with an autiuranCe of 
«rMpaiicioti> Thiruif factam (location and Assurance of 
irxpaiivion potential > are of concern if thir VSB if> 
ititere&ted I'l attract tiKj children from the Private 
sector. Th3 iiliral ni to theref o^ir* would provide ade<iuate 
clavaror"' CPaCe for future oxhaiimon -Should the VSD 
incorporati* this program on a permanc^rvt battiv. Trii<» 
woiJld encouragif enrolment during trie ftnal Uear of trie 
Pilot Project* and provide a lonO term litabilizinQ 
ef f ect r 



i 



CONSIDERATIONS 



In ro-j^ponsc; to the Fuciliti«-& Sorviceo report and the 
concern*, rwii^ed b«j Monttr^-^ori parents, the Columbia 
A«>S^oci.it ion of Montes&ori P^ironts CCAMP) would lik#» f.-* 
ir€f<iue*.t th.»t the nontesoorl procjran be relocated in 
S«»Pte»»ber IV07 to a location in dowser proxiMit«j to the 
majority ©f Montessori Pre-KChool^ which are potential 
feeder proqramo. Coee location maP Pa9i? J5) 

Rf>location considerations includtf the follouintj Key 
areas t 



1) the short and lon^j term notui^ ot the? Vancouver 
r>roQr£%th ( pacje 5 > 

S") trfie PhW!&ical environment reMuirod for an 
c*l<?m<;ntarij Monte'&^ori r*roOrAm ( pacje 7> 

3> the Qo.il«^ of Monte«i--.or 1 elementaru education 
(patjfs O & 9) 
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SHORT _ AND LONG TERM NEEDS OP THE VANCOUVER PROGRAM 



This IS a di'&trict alternative* Program. The major it'j of 
th»» ch 1 Idren enro I led i n the nontesf^or i cl asses r(^oa i r«> 
transportation to and from school. families commkjcu from 
all over Vancouver as well a% adjacent Mjn i ci Pa 1 1 i 

At the present t imo most of the Paren tS 
are employed* many are single Parent^ families or families 
in which both parents work* Survey results indicate? that 
O^mSyi of th<? children will need out of school care and 
^% of the children have younger siblings who will be 
attendin? Montessori pr«.>school and will lat<«r enroll in 
the al ternative Program* 

A questionnaire was distributed to parents in an effort 
to assess t he needs of the Mon tessor i Program as they 
relate to the anticipated relocation of this Program. 
The following points summer ize the findings: 

1. Pf>f ore— and after— school care for children of workinci 
paren ts 

2. On Site Pro-school facilities for siblings < to h>.*lp 
keep the f ami l«i unit intact) 

^- On€» central si te i capable of accommoda t i no all future 
expansion Pro Jf*c t i ons. (Repeated relocations would be 
detrimental* resulting in an unr. table atmosphere.) The 
Ideal •:>ite would have- classes phasing out as the 
Montossor 1 program expanded. 

Lo nO term pl.mn i nO for .1 nr.-idiial « control led growth 
Pattern - 

t> > Support 1 ve .ittd cooi»e r a 1 1 ve .i tmusphere 

<», Accessibility to as m.mu pu bl iC tr.in ^ por t .-i t i o n routes 
.IS Po«»si bi (?« I.O .1 1 low o I der stiiden ts to commute? 

7. Access to stiPPort servi ces < LaC* Te.ichor /L.i brar i rttt .itid 

0» A loc.it ion with droP~off ,ind P.irkinO .ir'oiis 

9. The ideal location would have .-iccess to a c ommuni t«> 
centra* to .il low owimmino .md skat'i'ng' Pro9r.-imS for gr«ide& 
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Physical Environment nceds 



Tr.t* 'idoai' liite would have: 

- «>PAcef for individual* «:*n><tl 1 QrOUP .ir>i* — »»^Io rrlaSo 
1 earn 1 no activitii*« 

- mobi 1<> furnilurf? wi trr> botrt *»rou'> and individual work 
table'. 

adt*Otitit<? '.helvino for disPla«j of materials 
low ••inh unito 

- pin-up board** at childron'»i uyi* li-vt?l 

- L««t*bU accei>^ to a rHJbliC library for i*>st«*nmvc» rfc^'ifNirCh 
Projoct«i at the i n tor modi ate* levi*l in addition to a well 
c*«itab 1 i^hod school _! i brary 

- adc;<iuate facilititf<> for art» *>ciuncc «*xpur in>4*ntat ion 
and a full ntitrieion pro<)ram 

outdoor arOa larcji* enoudh to accommodate.* ricjorousi 
Pliy^ical act 1 VI t ii»':> .ind othur outdoor education program*; 
«*uCh a*» <>ar«Jenin«j 

- cIo«.€* ProximitM to Park** or wooded .»>ri«a for naturif 
«*tudi<*^ 



GOAUS In summary 



- to help children develop their Per*iona 1 1 1 1 ett »n 
accordance with their nature and potential at th*Jir own 
Pace. The aim lo always the formation of the total 
personality* not of independent function?, or Proceose?;. 

- to achieve the optimal relationship between the child 
and the adult ao described by Dr , Mon tensor i 

- to Provide an environment in which comr>et enQ 1 4*%i are 
fostered through repetitive experiences of socc«;ss; 
failure 15 not en>Pbi»sized 

- to respect the eel f -di rec ted activity of the child 

- to strive towards a cultural environment which will 
enlarge the child'C cultural horizons to allow 
intellectual as well moral development 

- to allow freedom of movement* and encourage vigorous 
PhySi cal act 1 V 1 ty and ou t door work 

- to 4fncourage intrinsic motivation and S4»l f-education 

- to encoura«je cooperation and accept <but not «*nconra<jo) 
compet i t ion 

- to d*fveloP an interdisciplinary curriculum to meet the 
needs of the growing child 

* to Promote home/school environment consistant with 
the Mont^rsttori Philosophy 



<>OALt> OF JipNlCU^Mni I_ MJbtieN^r AR Y t DU C A T IQN 



The followinQ t/xcer|>tf> Are from 'JLooki nO Ahea d to 
- PrV ^ *■* ' E 1 cm t?n t .1 r u * ,ind ' 1 do n 1 1 f N i n g t h i» Cl i»n t .i r ^ 
*-" Y . 'r I' l>.^vid K.ihn. Vic«?-'IVe--,ident of the? North 

Amcnc.-i nontu<lOori Toii chirr «i ASSoci.itlOn (NAIiTA). 
<un<l<Tr ! 1 n 1 nq h.i^ beun Added) • 



Tho riofAKfitAru (rnvironmont rt»floctQ .i now Piano of 
oduC.1t ion for the? riontos?.ori chlldr The? environment 
Should strikt? the im.-ig i nat i on ,md lead to dbr.tr .iC 1 1 on . 
Thp.iduit < te|fiChor/di rector > funCtioncr the link 

be tWM'n th«» pr'ep.~red environment ,md the child. " The 
curricu lum i-j i n ter d i SC i pi i noni wrM;rc concepts; of 
bibloOsf. 9<»olo«;j# and historu converge on the ttt^idi/ of 
lif<7*« evolution from the oriUin of the universe to the 
iMi»ert>onCe of man and Civilization. The Child'tt studies 
'.tem from i.pon t.-itioou^ htimanlfitic questions which CDr.J 
Hont<>ftoori thouOht wero universal t:o all Children. Who 
am 1' Where do 1 come f rom'> What is human about humans'^ 
What aro universal human ne(*ds^ How do 1 CooP«rrate with 
the world' 

"Tho Ctirriculum is oPifn en<Je<il. but the classroom defini>«i 
it;st»lf through cert^it key material*! which utilize^ 
••cient If iCAl lu dandified faCtfi ac a means of widening 
frh<f abstract outreach of thC Child. CaCh ketj d«ftai 1 
relates to thi. "^ole. The keu thon becomes an associated 
fact . • "The natciral Sciences l<>ad to the* social and 
Ph«jt*ical SCli?nCo&. M.ith and g<fOmetry ConCoPtt* flow from 
b.iSlC numbifr oporationtt mov i nq through CdClidian geOmptru 
to solid geometry always on a fully integrated basis. 
LangoAOe t>oco»cs the final synthesis of all experiences 
with Creative writing and 0''«i»n»»>ar analysis built on th<» 
Cultur.il content of the cur r i Cu l\iir». * 

Dr.Montessor 1 observed that the elementary chilci is 
charaCt<rr 1 ze<) f.ockally by a marked d<.'vel opment of the 
'Clan' instinct. They enjoy group activities. 
Intellectually the f*rOOr,\m moves away from the Concr€»te 
emphasis of the Pre-school years and strives to allow 
•ibStraction .in«J tlie imagination to reach its fullest 
Potential. The indoor env l ronmi>n t points to the Outsidif 
world and th€» exploration of the out<}oor environment 
encourages further research indeors. Freedom of movement 
•»nd outdoor work in a safe* secure and or<lerly setting 
ore encourayed. 



CONCERNS aUOUT growth 



Camp lias concerns reg.ir<iin9 the growth of this Proclram. 
l<}eally there would be controlled growth with monitoring 
of Student distribution throughout the grades. The 
propositi on th<» following P.iy*? demonstrates suCh .i yrowth 
pattern. This example: 

- dea Is with attritl on 

- allows for intake of students without MonteSsori 
experience ^t the k i n<Jor gar t en and grade ^ level (the 
tXMj inning of the ".econd three year el<»mentary Cycle) 

- attempts to control the size of the Program 

- insures Stability within tho Program b«.l suggesting a 
maximum number of students at eaCh grade level 

- allows for intake of Stu<Jents with Montessori 
experience during the 1 Hear Cycles <Gr.i~3 and A-^) 



PKOJECTCD »OtfTH CF HONTCSSORl PROGRAM (propos«0 




1 2 3 4 3 i 7 • 5 10 11 12 IS 14 IS 



TOTAL CNKOLnCNT. 
INTAKE AKO CMDt OlSTKIftUTlOV 



CMP 

tCAK 


It K 

IS 


1 

9 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


IKTAKE 
2<i 


TOTAl 
CNRULfltNT 

2U 


wmt Of 

CLASSROOMS 

1 


1986 


24 


25 


to 












27 


53 


3 




31 


28 


28 


10 












97 


k 


1988 


22 


31 


28 


28 


12 








2<i 


122 


s 


193$ 


72 


27 


31 


28 


30 


12 






28 


150 


6 


1990 


22 


25 


2? 


Jl 


32 


30 


12 




29 


179 


7 


1991 


22 


25 


25 


27 


32 


32 


30 


12 


25 


205 


8 


1992 


22 


25 


25 


25 




32 


32 


30 


39 


232 


9 


I99J 


22 


25 


25 


25 


30 


dl 


32 


32 


27 


232 


9 


159^ 


22 


25 


25 


2S 


32 


30 


Ki 


3i 


29 


232 


9 


1995 


22 


25 


25 


25 


32 


32 


30 


Ui 


29 


232 


9 



CLASS CROuPIKSS (once naxlnoa of mlfle classes i5 reached): 
one kindergarten (transit ico) 
three prlnary classes (grades 1.2,3) 
f*ve Iflteriscdiate classes 



tXPAHSION or PMVATt HOSTCSSORI SCHOOLS I M VANCOUVER 




VAUCOOVER PRIVATE KNIESSCRI PHOOUVhS : 

year cstab, student capacity 



1. 


Vancouver Kootessorl 


15<i5 W. 62 ave 


1972 


171 


7, 


Hontessorl Oaycar« 


2091 8 ave 


1975 


25 


3- 


fa'ally KontessorJ 


1099 sittca Square 


1980 


40 


4. 


'* Site 2 


3996 V. 17 ave 


198*. 


40 


5. 


Ivy Kontcssorl 


I8II V,16 avc 


1982 


40 


6. 


site 2 


c/o Cordon El eft 
2896 V. 6 ave 


198S 


40 


7. 


Coins;>nlty hontessorl 


27^0 Cuelph St 


1985 


40 


8. 


Plun Stosson Daycare 


6)9 V. ttS ave 


1985 


25 


9. 


Vestside hontessorl 


4157 Oak St 


1986 


40 


10. 


East Vancouver 
Hontessorl Daycare 


48$0 CotHard st 


1986 


25 


11« Marpolc Slllrjual H. 


1296 V. 67 ave 


1986 


40 


12. 


Kcrrlsdale Hontessorl 


Arbutus' 28 ave 


1986 


40 



Appendix 2: Montessori Enhancement and Expansion Ph)posaI — Lorain City Schools, Lorain^ Ohio 

An excelleyitfunds developmeyit proposal for training support Jmtn foundations far Montessori teachers, this pvposal requests almost $200,000 

for start-up in wake ofnon^ieuxd of magnet scfmlfimding. 



Montessori Enhancement and Expansion Project 
for the 
Lorain City Schools 



PROIECT ABSTRACT 

Between t986 jnd 1989, ihc tofiln City Schools ettibHtSed two Mootettotl Schoolt-Pilm jnd 
tincoio Actdtwin which prtMntly terve i lotil of 245 children In i ridiliy Utanotd wRins Th«« 
Khoolf wvre detljnited *Montetvorl<l«Vc* IniOfir it fedenl ind diiuia fundt couUJ pufchit« only 
mininul trjinlns jnd pirtlil nuicrillt for Su twclw MortntOfl cUuroonu. e«ciUi« of th« jlretdy inv 
p<ov*d edkKiiKKMt re*ultt jnd ttfoog populviiy of the profrimi, the tofjin City Schoott hive d«<id« 
ed to fxovide fuWy certified Montcuorl lelc^<«rt ind nxucfljlt for Pjtm jnd tincofn Acidemiet ind to 
Jdd six iddilionji clitvoornt for a tout of eighteen Montestori cUucu As i result of the propottd 
erKhjftCrmervt jnd e^pinjion projfCt, corxlnuoy* Montettorl progfjnvnlnt wl'l be made jvailaWe to 
the dittffa for chadren ages thfe<r (o twelve yrjrt. The expanskM design intrudes four Momessori 
preschool clisses (iges i-i), one of which wid be j pilot Spanish bilingual invnersktn djss (The 
Montessort.liVe jpproach would be p^esendy reiJir^ lor three jdd.tK>nal Nlinguil djsKS« which jre 
rvx Included In the eighteen count) The tfbooft will rejch maximum Moniessori enrollment of 4 SO 
pupils by 199l-t992. 

Oblectivcs 

The tor J In City Schools, wdh the support of convnunlty found Jtions, will endejvor to complete the jI 
rejdy IniitJted Montessori programs at Palm Academy jnd tinooln Academy for children jges thre« to 
twelve ytJrs by; 

• providing certified Morviesiorl Trjimng by the Assocuiion Montessori Imernationaie, through the 
lusplcfs of the Oh*o Montessori Trilnng institute, tot fAnn tejchers it Pjim Academy jnd 
llncoln Academy. 

• provtdir^ supervisory |>ersonnel with KVx\tessori curriculum kntMledge jnd manjgemer»t sktHs 
to nurture i nd oversee the proj*a. 

• esiaNishJng the first p^^tc Montessori preschool cljsstt In nonhem Oho 

• estjWishJng a model bilingual Montessori preschool diss to uxroducr foglish at a second lan< 
gujge Jt jn ejfly jge for more naiufJl jnd effecfve linguistic growth, 

• provl<fing J success/ul curriculum mesh atI<^^ng Montessori jnd Diswia outcomes to be com. 
pared jnd integf Jted, 

• equipping Montessori clisses with the full oompIerr«nt of Montessori mjn*pu}itives 

The Netd - Montessori for an Economically DisadvanUgfd Community 

The toriln City Schoc^ Dtstrla Is locitcd In an economically depressed metropolitan arei with i limited 
11 V base. Yet toriin residents have supported fourteen liter nitive educition prognms throughout the 
City, Iftdud.ng an expanding Montessori prognm for di.ldren ji ^ preschool jnd elementary levri 
The continued well being of the Montessori ttkxx is diminished however, because; 



• th« WicSlng iu4 Kit rrcetvvd only hfriit6 'm-houw* trjHvrtf inS ha» jn (iKcvnpItfr knowkdsf 
C^Montnuyi tv<hnique and irtateffjlt. 

• of J 24% u< bate ^ua>on (from rmllKn o n^llKyO, the lifjnt ponkm being jr^uv 
uu! unj-We penonjl property rtduoiont, 

• of the loit of i S).7 m'fion (rdml magnet pane due lo a 2 year hvxiinjj cycle, 

• trained Momriuyi teachers are not available due lo a iut>onal t>yyu|e of Monteftori teachert, 
fot rhj» reaton. the Iwaln Gty Schodt mutt p^»de tralnJnj foe the»» MonceiioH teacher* ut'1*i« 
Ing a Vxalued training prograffv 

the distfio it mffcring a financial oiitt and cannot mpport the one>tIme training and matcftal ptKChaie 
COtO Ih4t the project atl'vp re<iulrei In ordef to continue itk Innot^aiive City bated program fof 
deiegregation and urategk rettnKtunng of curriculum, the dtailo wtll need to brmg iu de%^oping 
Monteivxi model to compleiiort 

The SotutiOti 

The lor>M C-v Schools, m con;una.on wtth the Ohm j^tonteivxi ^ftining in»iiute and Ctevtland $ute 
Un.ve*vty. it %f*iing rwnd>ng to Juppoa cert<r>ed A^teiuyt coc»cvework for fifteen teacheff. two 
(«inc<paU, jnd one tuperviuy In addition, r^toe aitiiuntt, support personnel, and counsekKS w«ti 
receive seteced ca^iework. Curricwk'^ imptementaiioa and o^site t^vrviS<on is mcluded m the 
trairting packase 

The Request 

The Distric needs oiKs*de («ind<ng tn ofder to e<iu<p the Mwnvnt school aiW sponsof Moniesvori 
t'a'mng lor hs current teach'ng staff rof 'h«s reason, the lo^a>n Otr UWxA OiVtnn fespen^uMy 
requests of the Ko^d f»m\Y Foundation a tw(>>year grant in tt«e amount of S4).fiOO to be used to 
jcconvl<ih thiS gc^l as out'tned >n the ((^lovvmg druiled propoul 
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To date, the Oistrio has expended S9$.08$ for Montessofi 4^:pment and vjppties. The tn'^ual co^t 
of sta^ng the Montesuvl program (in I990'91 H^tH is S;)l.046 ThSs cost includes teachers and 
teacher aides; building costs and admWstrative covn are not Included. 

The Iwain City School 0«st;kt h commlned to mjlntj»nlng iSe Montessorf program Uge 3-t2) as a 
means of providing students with an alternate type of eduatKM » an enrUhnxnt opponunity that 
tends to be reserved for ^rppef econonvlc or academic level, majority fimtliei, ar^ pr»manly available 
only in private schoo) sen.ngs .. a cnild 'Centered environment where students can contmuously 
progievs at ^ child's indt^doal rate - an (deal tearmng envtronment for at^nsk ch4>dr?n. The Oistiia's 
rnjncrat ois^s is real, the S}0.S44 cost ka teacher substitutes • which will be needed to release the 
Montessori teachers during their praaicvm expertence which, unliVf the wmmct training vess<ons. Is 
held during ^ school year > will be absorbed internally. The remimmg S161.8(K) must be sought 
et^here 

The loratn Cry School Ostna is formally rrquestif^t a grant from The George Cund roundat«on, tn the 
amount of SS6.000, to help support the Montes«ori Age (-t Component, Such fund^ wiU provide 
the SJ6.40O needed to support the wammg of seven teachers and the Si 9.600 needed <o purchase 
supplies and miterials Un the seve-n age 6<9 clasves. Due to the Lrge nature ofthis request and the tri' 
sumrT>er training schedule, it is sugx«s:ed that fund.r^g be considered on a I year bas»s> 35% for each 
of the 1990 & 1991 summers and the remaining }0% for 'iie summer of 1992 



ESTIUAKO FUNDI SC SOUtCtS 1 ANTlClMTEO ItrQUISTS 



LoraM City School District 


Substitutes 


$J0.5<4 


Kord Family Foundation 


Preschool Componeikt 


4 MOO 


The George Cund FoundatKxt 


Age 6 9 Com(xx»er»i 


56.000 


The Martha (folden jenningt FoundatiOrt 


Age 9«1 2 Component 


54,000 


The Community Foundation of 
Creates Lorain County 


Montessori Overview 


4,000 


The StocWr Foundation 


Montestor, overview 


4,000 




Total 


$192,344 




INTRODUCTION 



fht lorjin Cttf School OiH/ia n one d a wnttt ncunbcf of public schoctt ntbonwxJf (ha: etn^tizei 
(he Montesion approach to cUsuoom msmiaion. Two k>xx>Is, Palm and Lincoln, have been eiub- 
liihed as MomeMOfi Magoet Academies. The tuccmful opef Jboo of the*c mayw J$ crucal « eWtc- 
ruasfftg Icain Gty SchooJ'j unique inunxt'Oftal ertviroomen; and in coff^yong wttfi fcde'a) coua-<y' 
dered de4egrega:,oa 

Palm Academy lyx o«Iy provides Ibf the deiejfegaMxi oi HispantC KudentSw bui aljo of'ert tng».jh ^of 
H<$paniC children in need and Spanish bnmenion - a$ a foreign language - for all Momessori Kjdena. 
The itfuaure of lora m'i fAonmort Prografn i\ UiCh that a muJikate, raclatly balanced prcMhool for 
3« 4 and 5 year o2d> wiH be developed (through the auspices of tWs propoul). AAtr comfitMn o. rf>is 
presdxiol unit, the children will then progress through the primary grades (I O) at Palm Academy^ and 
ane<vl Mooeesjort imtftvetSiiit grades (4-6) a; Lincoln Academy. "The t;ad<t>onai grade levels eveo- 
tuJlfy be re«n>ctured «) that all Momesuyi sr^dems vwU be m a iruli..age learning etmrorw-ienc cons>s< 
rent with Mormsori philosophy 13-6 year o<ds and 6-9 year oSds vvUI anend Palm Academy and 9 '1 2 
year cids wjH anend Lincoln Acaderriy) in order to achieve ihe«e goals. *•» new umts need to be eitab- 
l>shed for the 1990-91 school year fou< for } to 6 yearo^ds > one of wh^h will be b(l>ngua> Spanish - 
and two fot 9'12 year olds. 

few Montes&ori cenified teachers are avai^Ue to loram's reeds. The OiStfiCt empfoys many e«cel- 
'enj teachers who. with further training, can rr^tt the needed cenification ontcfia. Three of the twenty- 
ont Montesvxi teachers & adrT)in«stra»rs reeded to accor^plish program objectrves possess s«ch ere* 
dent.als Eighteen need to be trained at the appropriate level. A vi-summer \tontessori teacher tramJng 
program is being offered by the Oh»o Montessori Trainrng insitute m cooperation wrth Oeveland St-te 
University specifically for lora.n City Schools. b» exchange for pafT»c»pat»rg in tgtf» training, teachers 
will be required to maVe a convnitn<n< to remain with the D>s»ki for a period of 2 to 5 years. 

The development of new programs require roacenal purchases beyond the scope of everyday needs 
«v>i{es$ori ma:enals and supplies are no< readi?y avaifab>'e: the majortiy of the items are imponed from 
the Netherlands by Nienhuij Montessori of California and are costly. The District ha' expervied 
J95 089 to da:e for s«ch materats and supplies. Outs^ resources must h? secured for the rema.n,ng 
amounts 

order to meet the above goals, roundatKto Support musi be sought for 

• the creation of a voniessori preKhcol fact ty and cduatKyul npprytumt es hf 
three and four year o'ds, 

• the program eipans'Or^ of Morvtessor* on'is (6) a: Patm Academy » 5 preschool and 
I age 6 9, 

• »he program e«panJ>on of Montessor/ i>ni:$ (j) at lino^n Academy, and 

• t^ eswbl'Shment of a J summer irammg program fcr ] 8 Teacherj/ St^perviSors, 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



The loram Cty School Dti^nci, r»ch In cultural heritage. Is urtK^ue among urban dstncs. Even though 
tf>e systen Is Jn the more econofn»caRy depressed metropolitan area of the counsy, its residents ha»« 
chosen to demonsva;e support for desegregation thft)ugh the esublishment of a magnet schools pro- 
cess which Wfiils a federa'Iy cour-ordered Cbnseni Decree, Palm and Lincoln Academies are two 
such magnet schools wh^ch are based upon the MMessori school of thought The auricular goals, 
however, extend beyorx} the loa! Montessorf experience to tndude language JmmersKXi and bilingual 
eduaifori (Spanish for all MoKessori students and Cnglcsh as a Second Larguage for Hispanic chrldren 
in r^eed. respectnrely). 

Pa!m Academy had been a closed bmldtng for two years and was reopened as a ^v>n:essorl•llke and 
bi'ingu^ langMge magntt in September, 1966. Due to continued oomn^^My interes;, the Mon»tiOri- 
IfVe program was expanded to the higher grade levels during the 1966-89 and 1 $89-90 school years. 
In the initial year* 2 ir»de four classes ea Wished, in 1 989. 2 ^ade five classes v»e^ ^sSdtd ThiS 
expansion incorporated Lincoln Academy into the contirtuun. 

The xvysessoTiJFie program ^as insaWy cornprised of two dasses each of an aJI-day Icnderg^en. 
grade or>e, grade two and gr*de three The rtewfy concerned orescN)ol component would change th«s 
10 r-ve classes ' each consisting of a mu!ti*xge one-K^f day program for three, four, f•^e and six year 
otds (one o<' whid) would be for preschool bilmgual studems m nttd of (nghsh as a Second language 
sVtifs). The fnt/ux year oWs wouU then rerviir. for a Ml day session, hence the continua^on of the 
fot|-day VjndtT^vitn program. Insvuafon. designed to meet the currku'ar requirements of the Loram 
City School Distria. is incorporated into the Montessori program methods. This enables a child to eas- 
ily adapt to any school semng. Altftou^ children have been successful entering at the kmder- 
ga<ten level, according to the Moncessori pKlostiphy »t is desiVab^ that children enter the school expen 
ence at the age of three; therefore* the preschool concept. 

Studerns are selected for Palm & Lir'co'n Academie. by using a diSVrcT wide lottery process (new en- 
trants are fimtted to the preschool and age (Kinderganen) (evels). ThiS process accepts voluntary 
applica&ons from all interested parents. Applications are first coded by grade levet ethntoty and se- 
qjfnce of receipt to ensure that all eiigjWe appdcar^ are given an equal opportunity to f ll magnet 
school opervrgs. Although there is no rig*d cntera «or seleaton, student imerest, potential for rxxma! 
achievement, suitable aptitude, and the ability to adapr to the Montesson enviro«mer^ are convdered in 
the selecion process. 

The Currertt program, and each classroom indiv>dual(y, is balanced by race arvd e'^hn^city according to 
dstna proportions, 566% •2K4% > 22%. representing While, eiack, and Hispanc populations re- 
»pect(vely Students number 24 in each Mor«essor< classroom: at the present »ime. there a'e 182 stu- 
dents in grades K'3 at Patm Acadenry, and 63 grade four and ^e students at Lincoln Academy (the 
program wili be ttpindtd to grade six for the 1 990-91 school yearl Lincoln Academ/j enrt>!Jment of 
63, as opposed to a full enrollment of 96. ts due to attrition from tV third pade at Palm to the fourth 



%nd« i\ liftcoln. Th* ^itjon of n«w ims ii Palm w»M incrcise ihe oymbef of Montessori student 
pvtiopjt^ng in the cottinwert intn agt 3 through 12 mubng \n iM lincotn tntttlmerx. 

lo lof Jir» C»rjr School's eftxx o become voljnunfy Iftcey^ed, die Mo«ettort-l»lte opportune^ cmUed 
two Khooii, historic^!]/ of HttpafMC ervoilfDent, to au'irt a tMlanctd raciAl coivfXM>on, is well as, offer 
in innovKt^r fxos'^'n well fdapced to both a nxAiCultura! Morg and to a new ed«icat>onat approach 
On public stf*oW fcr low aod middle sodoeconocnfc cf>ildren. 

Uerature indTiCates thai the Montessori technique ach«m positive results • that Uxaln Oty School's 
magnet test scopes show a vgruficaRt percentage ci students scormg in the *hjgh periiynunce catego- 
ry* in vocabulary, reading and math. This is also substantiated by the nattonally'normed 
Cbmprehtnsive Test tiuc Skills (CT8SJ scores from Palm Acadeflrty. Spring 1989 CT8S results show 
second graders, who had been in the MontesMxl program since Vinderganen, sconng In the 82nd pef« 
centrfe in Reading, ihe 8Jfd perctfmte in language, and tf .e 94rfi percentile ui Mathem«,cs. 

The following page ts a visuai repres«nut<on of lorain Cty Schools' Moncessor) program, fachieachef 
on ibH chart represents a class of twenty-five students^ 

Ihts char; Is W(o»*Td by a deflx>graphjC presentation of lincdn and Palm Academte*. K shou>d be 
noted than 

• 42 1% of lora>n City School students a^e ecorx>m>caI)y disadvantaged (bated upon 
the accepted enter <a of free & redxed lunch count:), 

• 5S% of Palm's enroHmem and 81 6% of l»ftColn's e<volJme<« are economtcally disad- 
vantaged, 

• 36 6% of Paffn's Montessor'i enrol'n>ent and 47.0% of lincof'^'s wxtesjofi enf(^r- 
merc are economi^alry d'Sadvarcaged, and 

• the ethniC oo(r>pos<'on o/ botS academies closely para W the Oi jtftct's «tf«>.c compo- 
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PALM MOm-ESSORI ACADEMY 
% Economically Disadvantaged 
0 6-1 ^ Neighborhood Students 




■ District %- Low lncom« 

■ % Palm - Low Incom* 

■ % Mont«Mor1 Low Incoma 
E3 % f rom n#lghboitiood 
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PALM MONTESSORI ACADEMY 
Ethnicity 




■ %MontMMrt WhH*F*mal« 

■ % MorrtM«orl Black F*m*l« 

■ >;Mont#««orl Hl»p«nlc F«m«l« 
%MontM«orl WhH* M«l* 

a %MontMsorl Black MiM* 

■ %MomM«oH HI«panlcMal« 
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LINCOLN MONTESSORi ACADEMY 
100 ox ^ % Economically Disadvantaged 
% Neigh i>oriiood Students 




■ District % - Low InconrMi 

■ % Lincoln- Low Income 

■ % Montesaorl Low Income 
0 % from neighborhood 
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LINCOLN MONTESSORi ACADEMY 
Ethnicity 



20.0X - 



10. OS - 



o.os 




■ % MontM»orl White Female 

■ % Monteseorl Black Female 

■ % Montesaorl Hispanic Female 
% Montessorl White (Male 

□ % Montessort Black Male 

■ % Montessorl Hispanic Mate 



Appendix 3: New f^on Montessori Magnet School Site Plan — Kansas City, Missouri 

Fbnnnlated by parents^ teacho^s, and cmmmmiiy memherSy this slmt documml, piiblislied here iiUotaU contains one organization's planning^ scope and tinw' 
table fin-a school. Although a mmbe)^ ofrefe)vnces siich as size of Vie kindei*gaiie^iy separate classrooms for Sjyecial Ed., arid computer lab are not in keepi)ig 
witii Mo)itessoriphilosoph% Vie doctimentis a concise a)id cotnplete example of a magnet school site plan. 
Please consult Implementation: Chapter Four, for cost and implementation suggestions for the real standards and needs. 
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Project Management Team 

Kof^jos CiV W'SSOy't Schoo* Disifici 
Cop>»OJ ImcfOvennents PfOgrOT* 




Th« El«3«nsary School MoR;«s«ori Magre^ is to 

c«nslr40uj.progr«sj Uarnlnj Each cUssrooa sbalt b« a 
s«lf««4rvrair«d. n4n»4ir«c5lcral sultl«j,*« s?4c* «apablf of 
fos:«:rlR$ a vari«:/ lr?«ra?ti/« ar.4 «x?loratory 
•x?trltrc«» for »;ji^erv?5 

91 i.6.01 Klr^darjafttn Ciasjro3?» <At«s 3. ^. & S> 



Spacti 



Thit aaxlTnia riuabtr of j«ud#!\cs aliov*<J In a 
kin<2«7gar:«n cU$srooa is 2C> 

^(on^«s$orl VinJtrgarstn ag« chi;<iren ar« Involvtd In 
both sov«t«nt ar,4 r«st actl/Ul«s Af«as shall bt 
providtd for the fol!o«in< three isa^or activities 

a <5'Jil«t AClvitle* Re-^'jire-aents induct h«r« 
Surface floors ("^In/l cc<E;p;o*ltivn tile), with 
throw rjfs ti\ rest ar<J <iablr«t» f'^r stor*j« 

t> Flay Acti'-ltie* iT*-** parsK *ft>l novesstnt 
actlvi;t«j ?<i:alr«^.rt$ lr«luJe h«r3 surface 
floors </ir/l cofffositlor tii#) a-vl sheivlrj for 



-i Creative ACTivitles Afi an<J[ crafts, science 
•>xy*ri'?«'\t* esc P«;«kr-^'-*'^t» Irciude low c^bUs 
for 1«2 C^iHr+n vU^x c'^iir* arJI C4blr*:s for 
i^'isra?*' of crafts ari sm-^-:* <-4r*riaU Flojr 
shall fc« vir.^i cjsyositiof. t..« fT *^*>i ^iea^ln^L 

&t^,cc/ 'Jonart.' $'.ji'i«n?s \.->t< Jith sc-e live 

4r\i?als (fUh. jerbils rf?:il#> atf^jL!5ia*'S. birds) 
'whUh vUl re^jyire counter &pac« lor a'Suarit-js*. 
(errariwssK Irc-Sarors a-^d ca^*** Stiier.ts vill also 
vork vi:H plarts *ri co,n:*-r sj^a^* viU b* r^-jjired fjr 
potting, plantift^ Waf cl + i^iri? w*T«*ring «nl 
^airn^narc* Storaj* shal* fc* {)r5.'i'i*4 £ir n.ct^scojes 
ard Ti<;ropro»«ctorji 

iitjii'irtTs will vatv^h t*A:ber4 f^rt^r'n physical 
sii«"ce «';?<ri''*f>':* «s well ** p«rfor"i>rj5 irdividjial 
♦xperiaents Storage space sSall \t pru/idei f<jr 
e^yijaeat such as ,-i«jrjS2cp«s be»lc#rs ro^-k displays. 
«tc 

Art $tui«n*s »?all !ra*'* initial experiences vith a-t 
vitrsin th* <ilassrov9 such a« fii^A«r paintlrj. 
olorir^, t\z Stj^ents viH Uarn <J#v«lo? control 
ov«r various «/f«* aedia 

se«i • S7 



t?3 



CO 

1—4 

s 
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4 Music SSu^fncs shMlt h«v« tntciil «xp«ri«rc*s wuh 
Bu»i< uichln ch« clissrc:>9 »uch is jlrjlra. rhvchalc 
•x«rcls«s wUh blocks ir^d x4r<$pip«r bl^^cks. «cc 

? Ouctfoor AC^ivUirs Access :o ch« ojcjcor envSr>r;a#ns 
Is v«r7 li??or:ip: ch« Mor\c«»sorl pC'^jra's Sty4«nti 

safely 

Oir«cr icc«»s c& ojit^'^or ir««s Is airiii^ory b«cius« 
wlthouz is tfic^#rs h*"« ro cancrol a c<:*r:/ir<2 ar^J 
pr<j:»4t«d ir«« is pr9f«r«^U in an urbin reijhborhooi 
Proc^ici'^n frc- -i is inpor:inc 

A(!Jic«rcl*s 

1 Kin;:«r$ir:«n c2i$syoo9s shill b« locused «n ch* srouTui 
l«v«l r»ir c^• li^ainisi^raclon *r«i ard cUs* to ch* ttatn 
•rcr*''c« of ch« butUlrj Kir^«rg*rc«n c>4C<£««r play 
ar««s sbftli b« <iic«cclv «:c«s£ibl« froa V;lnw«r(irc«n 

cli$»rodss 

2 I$^la:« ■fli^jfns frc-i rot-v AC7lvi:i«s «',.ch as gya ird 

I fttuviAXttn ciAisroffss n & f ^Acb) 

* In ♦![C^ cUisr^CTi sjac* vrjll t« frj.'l4«J[ fir cw? 

with iix '.'"iS,;* fsjh Sj*;* f;r ♦i^h; vhiirs s^dU 
prv for tb* f#ifNc of ^ .«.Ar oil childrtn 
ilO in ) 1-1 f,>ar c'^Aits tot i"? v*Ar oli h#tjSCis- 

ot t^• classrooi for $«;irA;« litivitit* CJ-^irs 

s^-.-ill A of sb.i;«s a* r-'<:*-*pgW4, 

tri4r/lei c;r;lts '"'♦Is Ar<i cr4p«?->Ui. Sp*4« 
fjr ti^nt c'iir* shiU t« prcvi3«<i f<5r c?« h*l?hc 
cf 3 v«Ar oidl Cfiil^re"* ll'> inV *r3 f^-r c^airs fjir 
—5 ^f4r oiJ ^fl^:h^s (12^1^2 > ChaUs sho^H 
w;<.i i"^ lifu of jfiUs^i^! or r»c*l 

eyU*>r r CIS Cre siri. sn^ll fc« - for fi* 

KCMSD 
S£C)l - 58 



htlfh: «f J y«ir old children <2< In ) and shall b« 
SCalnlfSt sc««l vlch a £0«s«n«CiC fau^t; with canc;^/ 
«lbov handlts and shall hav« an acl<2 4ra!n witA 
r«:iov4bl« ?rap Cr« jirk shall b« sl:«i f^>r th« 
htlght «f 3 y«ar old chlldrtn CO i-ches hSjhj and 
shall b« stainless sc««l with c*t.:fpf tlbow 
handles Slrk* shall have hoc ard <:^ld r^nnlrj 
water The countertop shall be i -O" lorj. and 
covered with acid-resistant naterial siailxir t» 
plastic laslnate Foraed top Is desirable with a 7 
irxh rourd hole in center for towel disposal w^^h a 
wastebasVcet directly below Counter top/a) shall 
slope to sSnVs ard have a 12* slniaua backsplash of 
the sase aatsrlal Floors and wiUs shall b« 
waterre«lstant aattrials Provide one paper towel 
ard soap dispense? r>ear fft sinV a; hei^Hc of 3 
year old children <20 inches) 

d Cne drlrkirg fountain in ever/ clansrooa at the 
height of 3 year vld children (20 in high) 

e Provide ojen shelvirj arourd ch* ferloeter of each 
classroo'tf at J'5 year old children'a heights Also 
provide f ree^ti'-dirg shelvirg cn passers to cn<rl«se 
the 4Cttvit/ areas Mjixliilze asourtt of shelvirg 

f Cre vail ilocV. ("j'jartz ?rv>T«nt) sVall be scwnted 
^■-0" aU e the fl\'r Ti-e cl^ck is an integral 
part of irstruiticft ard shall te located in a 
hlgMy visible spot 

a Storage (rfin iCO s f > shall be ?rv'»,i#i for w«3d 
blo^^ks teacher-Tad* wAt«rialt. Mcntessort 
e;uip<:«rt^ art; isaterials. C4$tCal e;»ip'"*nt etc 

h Children at this rj'-pe f?--i-4 to 5^" Ul 
fyrrtshir^j^ e<;'4i5<se^t *r5 wirdow ttlf^h'.i s^all be 
desigred for the -children 

1 All wall ^^.rfaces rot utilized i^r CAb;retji, 
chalWac^Ji 4jOT* cz utr-J^^* < all t<" firii5,heJ 
With t4«k surface "Siter.al A^''"*f, 4ct-j$riCAl 
raeerUls 9^*11 le «-s*d 

J C*ilir^s *^AU t# *<:ou*cK4l tile t^ trt.t* rclse 
U-.els 

V Window* i'^'xll h» of-erahl* NatJial l*ght is 
d<i*ir4*>ie with wtrdiw sreas'^iiT.t fct '•bla."k<4t* f'^r 
Audiy;;»j4l preSe'vtAcions 
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« htjf'l." Vl-f^l* '.'.AtliT- 

: i"s: iph*fe S'l « v>i»> f-** 

. • -I, Tri'? J .r» A ; iitv, vitjii'* ':»*vir *,* 



CvSi;:it *t««» s^iU <Sir«,fl?i fic^t 

4 cUsttr oj first jr-S *«'*»'^ gf*5t clitsr; «» 



1 st^^i-S 1. -1. ;* it si^« t«*rri',«l^Ts t^;^.:* i* 

>.»'»«'r?«'. -.Uitr- ^> »*4l* J'l/* * »i*^ii4r »h«lvirt 

i T^:l«t« »^4;l itfii-t*'! 4' 3 r«»n:v 4<:.««si?>l« 

4^4 »«Cir.a |ir*l«5 ly t • *ij4.-«=\C t j t jJI*^ 
;4:SU<:Ut V 't'* $ ^..r*.»r'v>5r «;*»^ iir'n In 
• i;*- v'Usjr^.t • * ij.s4?«4 4; tV« 

-tflTJ! «t 4 fe - '^: €4 S ttiU 1« Tf« 

sir* s'-aU t# i-v^t#l 4; "'•:i4.. t-tl^^Vw 

4 c^iij ,t ^4^^ Kr4;» X« •! T'* 5*31*1 f-«ljS^t 
^%^<k iYAll »'ai'l?iS 5^«#S With 4 j ;*»r«ck 
S4-c«:. v4-.ct. f4'5U» 4*4 «r. 4:ti3 iir«l»v 

wUh r««iv 4^:t« tf4S T^t •4^i'*'^ ♦•IfM •ir* »^<U 
ft;4i'^l•t» »v»«l i^'-.-'if' tlfc:w K4'^4lci 

:,iris »\4li ^4.« 4 ^ ? 4ft<i c^Jj "Tf^^ 
<*-",«rt ; t« 4^ J c^v»r«i wjth 

*cii r*si$sar: «4t;«ri4l »i^ll4r fU*?i< 
Iji'i'^att f r^f' U ■i«-ir4-*« wl-h 4 ? irxh 



*5« M$> pr-s.-ii* £ree5tAr l^rj »»**lviR* on 

c^e «ov^t <j£ s*.«lvir^ SJ-tL-ir? for shall 
*ls> fc« px^nitt ad««:*r5 t^iclrtr'f a*.* 

Cr.« wall <Vi*rC5 a4"tc«At> shall b* zc'iT.z*i 

'0" aiove th* floor 

Pro^'U* « Unisia o£ 2;? » £ of s:3r*5« for 



-.i' ^*:jr4 gr*^* 4-i ri gr4i« *hll^t.-i ra-g« 
V f*-*^'' ^-'^ ' Fv^r:^ ari fifth trai* 

..c:.r fsr fir*-, s*,-:.*' iri e.tri gra^e chiUf«n 

5f t.'.* cMI^rAr vf -TAvrt c2»str.--5 

Flrsc sB>;>;r<3, -^i,r'f, f^^-i^ 4-,i fiftr, grai* 
classrr^rj t^-^^rs shall ^4v#. ^jpr^'^i-Av^lv ^0* vinyl 
;oTp5siri^n til* 4rJ ^''A zati^z atz i^i S3le-ce 



'fl 0) 
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91 64 C«. Uamir$ Stsours* Ccr.:tr 

All r«q\£ircrcs:s sVall be th« sas* «$ s«ccii'; ?:,2 vtsh •v, 
•^c«?:ion ^h*t floors shall b« car^«c«.: 

91 44 OS Cy-s.-asi'J3 

All r.quic.=*«s sh4ll th. sase «s S«ccion 91 4 wich ch. 
.oll5wl=5 •xc.?;t9-^. A WlUr /,r .ach s*x s.nall b« locar.l 

fr^yid, a«I=tcr.al «l««:rical oucUt, f« aa^ovl^^l 
• ^u.pa«a:i N» scoreboard «Ill b« n«^ess«ry in th« 
S^^-^s.us Prwii. a proj€C51cn scr««n vhich w/ b« «s:a«h«4 
d«t.»ch€i fro3 ^yarasUa v*l^ ai requtr.tf viny^ 
Mspoilstoa til« shall b« provltfc^ or gysiuslua floor 

*l 65 C4 Arc 

-5l.^wlP^ ,x«?rlon All furnlshlr.gs .<;ul?e«rc ar^ wind''. 
h«.5h« shall b« d*sisr,.i for a child 66- In fc.ighc <« y,*r 

n -6 or ^'ujic 

All r«<;utr«3«r.ls shall b« th« sas« as Session 91 4 Wth th« 
.f.lyyir&^rc-'zUT> aU £^r^ishl!^*:5 , .^^5=.^^ and «indo« 
^«.?hEs shall if d.stjjr^d f^r « cht\d 6$- In Ui&hz i6 y.ar 

>1 C« c.;5F4S«r U^* 

a:i r«vi:r«icrts «h4U b# 54-. as s«csi5n i; 7 «ith 
f>!wrfirj *x<:e?ci5«5 TJ, C«?-i:«r be bv 

*--..r« classes -class siz« 2' sH-ie-^r pv^s i r«ach«'/ 

91 4^ 0 Adainiscration Salt* 

All r«viir*=-rts s-4?l b« ch* a$ U'.z'.or n 5 «Ish tfc« 

f^llovins «Kj«pcUrs rrcvide £v>r c>3 f«ff in -h« 
?*cre5ary/Cl«rJ:4l Ar.a Prv.-ti« f^r a p^rsso-. 0' 
r*f#?::5r. ci>-r.:*r c<> b« c^, c9rr#4S h#jjh5 f<5r a fir»c jrra^* 
child m In > /Tht* Bay *1S6 t« Aic^C7lU^*4 „i?h 4 
?*ss.:hr^ iwi-^jlT^i tfoor In ch« c*jne«r> Tht s^jorUy of the 
o.-r-»r sha>l b« ch« corr«:? h^ighc f«r ad^lw (42 In) 
Tt4cher s Wcr^rc^n shall hav* tabU* arl coanstri vich 
sccraj. und»rr«th fjr c>a^r«r'» Bae*fUls Prcvtd. chr« 
p *lr«5. f^4o <»irsl4« *ri or* d«Jtcas«<; lir« for co=5uc«r 
«^de«» Jo./K.fs *-d Dts crick's T;«-rfork«4 ccspuTts c.ralnal 
.i^rt« p«rsoral co^?u;*r4 and District r.€t«*rktd co«cut*r 
c^r-tral --lU t* U:ac<d m th« S«r*c*r//Cl*rlcal Ar*a Th* 
rxscrlct ctrairai Is p«rs'',nal ^<,pu-..r provldt « 
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EXPANSION 



nint-»wT o5 chr«e grs'-r.^i^-i double -*iu?lex eltctrical cjilers Sn 
the T«JC^er"5 Votkrica. Prcvld* covinrerspjce for a U-»Srj:<3r 
In Che Teacher's Verkrcca, Provide j -lini-fJa of tht*<.- 
grounded double-duplex elecrrlcjl o-jt>:* in t^ne Iv-jr^e 
Locate the prln-rSpil's office jUow f?r $ ^r^r^i^i^n <^f 

*(y 10 C-t-ijrie C5"-r.selSng, He:ilth C*n-*r 



All 


r^-sU"*"*""* shall \f- the sane 


as Se^il^n 




1 


11 


Cjf*:«ri'^ 










r*74lr«-*'^"? s^3Il t"'' the s4te 


^S 


^' 




?i 13 


*',jlst«M'"<:e Jrd Cf^TJitlors 








All 


reViire-^nts shjll be E^e s.i-e 


js Secti^r 




J* 


15 


Cijcjl:itS<>n ;t*chjr-iMl. £lec=r 


Ual 






* 1,1 


T^'Vi-'*"*^"* shall be the S3Te 








— .f 1^* 


















n 


.'i IS 


CSr^'jlitScT* 
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INTRODUCTION 



EW^mriON 



SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT PLAN 
SOCIALIZATION IN MONTESSOm CLASSES 

EVALUATION 
RESEARCH 

MONTESSORI EVALXJATION APPROACH 



School improvement is predicated on goal setting and evaluation. Research provides 
information as to whether the school is achieving its goals. The document included 
here (as an example of comprehensive evaluation) is unique because it represents 
Montessorigoalsarticulafcdinnon-Montessoriterms.nteplanningdocumentorches- 
trates evaluation in the following areas: integrated school environment, academic 
/bunda^'ons, parent participation, staff rejuvenation, and community partnerships. 

The articles and case studies by Ana Maria Villegas in this section are part of the 
integrated school improvement data collection at Mitchell Montessori School. 
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MITCHELL MONTESSORI SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT 
PLAN 



INTRODUCTION 

Instrumentation fiorplanning, evaluation, and research in the public sector is critical because it 
alloivs the Montessori school to measure its impact on diverse student populations and to speak the 
language of the district regarding its successes. The combination of planning, evaluation and research 
allows the Montessori school to provide in/wrmation to the strict, parents andpublic, while institute 
if^ff program refinement and excellence through research-intbrmed planning. 

Featured in this section is a comprehensive, integrated plan fn' school improvement which has 
developed out of a current project sponsored bg the Mitchell Montessori School in Denver Prindpal, 
Ihula Biwen and Researcher, Ana Maria Villegas, chose to document a Montessori school from the 
inception of the school in 1986 with the intention of not onlg influenang district decisions about the 
future of the project, but entering the national educational fbrtm with new research data and 
literature, Ms, Biwer refers to her plan as a road map to the future. The uniqueness of the document 
and its related studg outcomes is its ability to integrate Montessori cancels with public school 
organizational formats. The result of this work will be a new comprehensive planning and evaluation 
approach for both the private andpublic sector 



INTRODUCTION TO 
THE SCHOOL LMPROVEMENT PLAN 

This pbn has been pi-epai-ed by staff, parents and conununity participants to guide improvement 
activities at Mitcheh Elementar>' School between now and the end of the 1990 calendai* yeai: 

The plan was developed in a participatory process that included needs assessment, goal setting, and 
implementiition planning. The process has heightened our awareness of who we ai'e and how we cjin best 
help the students, pai-ents, and public we son'e. 

October 18, 1988 



The Process 

An impoi-tant pai't of the planning process hjis been the analysis of needs, the review of school 
effectiveness literature, school refonn and improvement literatm-e, and Montrjssori philosophy and pedag- 
ogy- The School Improvement Planning Committee, the Mitchell faculty, the principal, and an educational 
researcher met several times to list and discuss needs. Twentythi^ee needs wei-e identified by the 
committee with input from staff, parents, and community membei-s. 

Needs were identified through the following soui'ces: 

• Analysis and e\^luation of ITBS scores for 1987-88 

• Recommendation of teaching sUiff 

• Recommendations of building School Improvement Accountability Council Committee 

• Discussion with Parent Teacher Student Association Board 
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• Feedback from parent confei-ences 

• Recommendations of Director 

• Recommendations of Montessori consultants 

^ Recommendations of clerical and custodial staff 

After the needs were listed, the committee, with the assistance of the i-eseai-cher, helped prioritize the 
needs using a process to identify the most important and manageable ones. We were able to include all of the 
identified needs by organizing them under the five goals of the program. A brief rationale statement 
introduces each goal and provides the context for our improvement plan. 



The mission of the Mitchell Montessori program is to enable all students to develop strategies for the 
acquisition of knowledge, skills and \^ues they need to participate meaningfully in oui' pluralistic society. 

Consistent with this mission, the program strives to reach five goals addi-essing the following areas: 

A. Integrated school environment 

B. Academic foundation 

C. Parent participation 

D. Staff rejuvenation 

E. Community partnerships 

The rationale of the program goals is listed below along with the objectives thereby making the 
program philosophy more explicit. 

A. Integrated School Environment 

From a Montessori perspective, the cultui-al, social, age and individual differences evident in our 
society are assets that should be cultivated. Accordingly, the best education possible is one in which children 
from diverse backgix)unds are free to interact and learn in an atmosphere that respects theii* differences. In 
keeping with this \iew^ of society and education, the Mitchell Montessori program is carefully designed to 
offer students an integi-ated school emiix)nment. The commitment to integration is embodied in the 
following pregram goal: 

Goal i — Tc provide parents in the Denver Public Schools with the opportunity to enroll their 
children in classrooms that are integrated on the basis of ethnicity, social background, age, gender 
and cognitive differences. 



1.1 — Tlie Mitchell Elementary- School progi-am will select students in accordance with district policy 
regarding ethnic integration. 

1.2 — Each classroom in the program will mix students by ethnic git)up, socioeconomic level, age, 
gender and cognitive ability. 

B. Academic Foundation 

According to Maria Montessori, no human being is educated by another person. Rather, children learn 
through their own efforts from their environment. Adults promote the learning process by sei-ving as the 
dynamic link between the environmentand the child. That is, leamingis not the mere passingof infonnation 
from teacher to student; it is the process through which the child develops strategies for the acquisition of 
knowledge and skills. 



Mission Statement 



Objectives 
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The imporUmt t;isk of schools is to piwide students with a general foundation that will enable them to 
acquii^e more specialized knowledge and skills later in life. Such a foundation is a prerequisite for meaningful 
paiticipation in a rapidly changing society and world and sei-ves as the best deterrent to the school drep out 
problem. This concern informs the second goal of the Mitchell Montessoii pregi^am. 

Goal f To provide a carefully planned and stimulating instructional program to help children 
develop within themselves a strong academic foundation. 

Objectives 

2.1 - Teachei^s will implement the Montessori curriculum 

2.2 - Students will develop the following skills as reported on a teacher pre/post rating scale: 

a. a positive attitude toward school 

b. inner secuiity and sense of order 

c. pride for the physical environment 

d. abiding cuiiosity 

e. a habit of concentration 

f. habits of initiative and pei*sistence 

g. the ability to make decisions 

h. a sense of independence/self-confidence 

i. self-discipline 

j. a sense of responsibility to other membei-s of the class, school and community 

2.3 - Students will develop proficiency in the following basic skills areas and will achieve at or above 

the district average on the IOWA Test of Basic Skills; 

a. listening 

b. speaking 

c. reading 

d. wiiting 

e. mathematics 
£ social studies 

g. science 

h. ait appreciation 

i. music appreciation 

2.4 - Teachei-s and principal will adopt a written report fomi to keep elemenUu-y school parents 

informed of studentsf academic and social pi^ogi-ess 

2.5 - Staff and pai^ents will develop procedui-es to identify at-risk students 

a. developmental screening for all preschool students 

b. at-risk profile on each student 

2.6 - Staff and pai^ents will provide students who ai-e identified at risk with successful learning 

experiences and additional pei*sonal suppoi-t 

2.7 - Pai-ents and faculty will work together to maintain high student attendance rates 
C. Rarent Participation 

^ Research shows three major benefits associated with pai-ents' active involvement in the education of 
theh- children. First, children tend to attain higher achievement gains when parents participate in school 
activities. It is thought that thiDUgh such participation pai-ents gain knowledge and skills to help their 
childi^en to learn at home. Second, parent involvement in schools generally incre^ises their satisfaction with 
the ins tnictional progi-ams wKich leads to gieater support of those programs. L;ist, the presence of pai-ents 
in the school conveys a message to the children about the importimce of foniial education. 
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Parent participation in the teaching-leaniing pmcess of theii' children is cmcial in Montessoii eduai- 
tional programs. Since children are thought to leani from their einironment, whether at school or 
elsewhei^e, teaching is necessarily a joint I'esponsibility of the school and family. In accordance with the 
Montessori philosophy, the Mitchell progi-am includes a parental component in which activities are guided 
by the following goal: 

Goal 3 — To promote and maintain continuity in the learning process between home and school 
through an active parent education program. 

Objectives 

3.1 — Implement a vaiiedseiies of piu^nt activities including: 

a. orientation session 

b. parent-student open house 

c. classroom observations 

(I parent-teacher conferences 

e. parent education nights on topics of Montessor 'curricula 

3.2 — Sustain high rate of parent participation at Mitchell School events 

3.3 — Estiiblish a stix)ng and active Pai'ent-Teacher Organization and School Impiwement Account- 

ability Council 

D. Staff Rejuvenation 

Quality instructional programs must necessaiily make ongoing adaptations to meet the evolving needs 
of a diverse student population. Additionally, maintenance of quality instmctional efforts requires coUegial 
support. Given these concerns for the establishment imd maintenance of educational excellence, the 
Mitchell Montessori pix)gi-am has planned staff rejuvenation activities. The goal of the activities is as 
follows: 

Goal 4 — To provide support to the Mitchell Montessori program staff in order to refine and extend 
their ability to deliver quality instruction. 

Objectives 

4.1 — Montessori principal will obsem in classrooms, piwide feedback to the teacher and jissistants, 

and support theii' professional gix)wlh. 

4.2 — Administration, teachers and assistants will obseiTe other Montessori classrooms in Mitchell as 

well as other Montesson schools. 

4.3 — Staff will attend regional and national Montessori conferonces, workshops, and other staff 

development activities. 

4.4 — Staff will attend weekly meetings that will addross: 

a. curriculai* issues 

b. primary and elementaiy level concems 

c. program planning issues 

d. program implementation procedures 

4.5 — Teachers and assistants will meet periodically to coordinate their instmctional efforts. 

4.6 — Parents will recognize staff excellence through appreciation activities. 

E. Community PSartnerships 

The school is the institution that pnwides members of om* society with a fonnal education. Recently, 
houwer, w^e have come to the realization that schools alone cannot ensure that childi'en will reach their 
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greatest potential. For the most effective education possible, schools need to develop partnerships with 
other agencies and organizations at the local, state and national levels. This realization has led to the fifth 
goal for the Mitchell Montessori program: 

Goal 5 — To develop meaningful partnerships with local, state and national agencies and 
organizations for the purpose of strengthening the Mitchell Montessori program. 

Objectives 

5.1 — Promote the involvement of community resources at Mitchell School. 

5.2 — Inform the community about the Montessori program at Mitchell and promote positive percep- 

tion and interaction. 

5.3 — Form partnerships with business agencies within Denver. 

5.4 — Nurture district-wide understanding v nd respect for the program. 

5.5 — Pixigram administrators and faculty will serve in leadei-ship roles in local, state and national 

educational efforts. 
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Sourer of Data 


Data Collection Kesoonsibilities 


Goal 


Objectives 


I)escripti\e 
Narrative 


lYofde/ 
Form 


Interview 
Teacher 


Intem'cw 
Administrator 


Classroom 
Observation 


Teacher 
Rating/ 
Forms 


Test 
loun 


Principal 


Faculty 


Re.<earcher 


Parents/ 
Community 


Integration 


Ethmc integration 
schooUvideOJ) 
Inlcgratwi classrooms (1^) 


X 
X 


X 
X 












X 
X 








AcadeiTuc 
Foi>n<Ution 


Teacher implement Moniessori 

ctim'culum(2.1) 
Student outcome — non academic 

(2^) 

Student outcome — aoidemic — 
Io\ra(2;}) 

Student outcome — acadesnic — 
report form (2.4) 

Staff and Pitrent^ dewlop 
Mlentificalion procedures 
for students at risk (2.5) 

Staff and ParenUs dewlop 
a(!(iition:d supjMrt for 
identified students (2.6) 

High attendance ratc-s (2,7) 


X 
X 


X 


X 


X 
X 


X 


X 
X 

X 


X 


X 
X 

X 
X 


X 
X 

X 

X 
X 


X 
X 

X 


X 
X 


PturttcijKition 


Implement a Vturiety of 
ixarent ;»ctivities(3.1) 

Sui^tain high \e\vU of 
parent particiimtion (3 2) 

Piirent'teacher oiTRanization 
SI AC (3^) 


X 

minutes with 
e%x>nt5^ dates 


members 












X 
X 
X 


X 
X 




X 
X 


Rojuwnation 


Provide superN-i^rj' .-njpiwn 

(•n> 

Ob.<erve other Monte>&4)ri 

progRun^^ (4,2) 
Attend regional/nationa] 

conferences (4,3) 
Attend weekly meetings i4A) 
(%)ordj.u»tion between u-acher 

anda&<i$tant(4.5) 
Parent recognition of 

^tafi'excel^enco(l.()) 


X 


X 

X 

X 
X 

X 


X 

X 

X 
X 

X 










X 

X 

X 
X 

X 


X 
X 

X 




X 


Commumty 


Invohe community resources 
(5.1) 

Inform community about 

prognm»(5.2) 
P.ui.nerships withbu.^^ine.^it 

(5.3) 

Nurture districtwide 

resi)ect for prvgnun (5.4) 
Administration ^foadty will 

sem^Ie-.iden^hip role — 

local, state, national 

Montesjori community (5 5) 




X 
X 
X 
X 

X 












X X X X X 


X 
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DATA GATHERING FORMS 

The following forms were utilized in establishing accountability and a measure of goal i^lization. 
Outcomes are published in the chart formats which make the infonnation easily accessible to the faculty, 
administration, and district officials. 

GOAL 1- INTEGRATION 



STUDENT DISTRIBUTION BY AGE, ETHNICITY AND GENDER FORM* 

(By Classroom) 



AGES AS OF 
SEPTEMBER 


ETHNIC GROUP 


NATIVE 
AMERICAN 


BLACK 


ASIAN 


HISPANIC 


ANGLO/ 
OniER 


TOIALS 


3 year olds 














4 year olds 














5 year olds 














6 year olds 














7 year olds 














8 year olds 














9 year olds 














Totals 















Key: Gir*.u are at the bottom right triangle 
Boys are at the lop left triangle 




Class 



*This form is used to compare classroom populations. The precision of this instrument lows for maximum fine tuning in 
constructing class composition. 
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MONTESSORI ASSESSMENT MEASURES 

Montessoriaiis in the public sector need to develop assessment measiu-es that i-eflect the very special natuix? 
of Montessori education and its impact on the emerging pei-sonality Through a i-eview of Montessori 
literature, discussion with parents, sUiff, and roseaixher, the following ten qualities wei-e identified as 
critical indicators of a students healthy and nonnal development in a Montessori chissi-ooni. We believe that 
these personal, socifil, and emotioniJ attributes ai-e the bjisis for foundation skills for all leiu-ning and should 
be Inspected as a legitimate measixi-e of progi'am success. 



GOAL 2 - ACADEMIC FOUNDATION 
ATTITUDES TOWARD SCHOOL FORM* 



STUDENT 
NAME 


I\>sitivc Attitude 
Toward School 


Inner Security/ 
Sense of Order 


Pride in Physical 
Environment 


Curiosity 


Habit of 
Concentration 


Initiative/ 
I\;rsistcnce 


Ability to 
Decide 


Sense of I ndcpendence / 
Self-Confidence 


Self-Discipline 


Sense of Responsibility 
To Others 













































































































































































































































































































































*T» 'ic!; ^rs are disked to raU? each stiulcnl in their ch&a in temu*; of <k«voloi>nient of biisic atlitudo.^ low^ird school and learning u^^injr 
a scale of 1«5(1 = lowst level of development and 5 « hijjhe^t level of development. See Attributes of the U'amen next for 
simple indicators! 
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In discussion of this new jissessmenl tool, the Monlessori stiiffand rese;u*cher believed that all e\*aluatoi-s 
needed a common basis on which to rate students. The reseai'cher, principal, ;md a toacher met to create a 
list of Siuiiple behavioi-s, "Attributes of the Leju-ner," tliat were undei'stiindable to the ratei-s. This wrking- 
thmugh precess lielped to bring meaning and a me;isure of reliability to pre- und post-ratings, Pixi-i-atings 
were done within the fii'st six weeks of the beginning of the academic school year and i)ost-i*atings were done 
within the hist three weeks of scliool. The analysis of findings frem tliis jissessment is being compiled. 



ATTUnJlTKS OF THE LKARNER 



Attribute 




Siiniplc Indicators 


Auiuulc 
lowani ,><h(x>l 


(1) 

(5) 


Sl^jiisof fw and panic ai iiei):iralion fa>m pan^nl *>,nianli:ui: anNiuius Ix^havior; 
hy^^lerical behavior 

Shovvs si^nih of fear *f sepaniiion. but di^pIays confidence in overcomin^^ fe,ir of ,^*panition 
Sij,'ns tluit child IiX)ks for\\:ir<l lu goiuf: lo school; :itroiig de>ire lu be in school: t;dks lo pmvnUs 
ulu)ul what oanirred in school 


Inner Si»curity 
M'liH* iif onlcr 


(I) 
(5) 


iviineone who conslanily needs physicd and/or wrbaJ muisurance from aduli; blind to the 
enviitinmeni: \\x>rk done o;nx»less)y and ineomplelely 
Couipleles work that has been presented; Jiandles materials proi>erly 
Child ijoes readily lo uvrk; siK>ni;imH)usly cares for the \\x>rk and the envinmineiit: high evi- 
dence of anr;ini2;ition in \wrk 


Pride in Ph>'>io;il 
eii\ 1 nil II lU'iii 


(1) 
(.',) 


{''aivles>ness: not n^tuniing materiids to prtt>i>er place; t;ikiu^' more than his/her share*; not 
deaitin^ up 

C'oinpletinf^f work and maintainmg good order 

Care and ?ove of the environment; selfless ownership of the envin>nment; contribute Ut en\ i« 
n>nment (e.g., bringing obji»cts fram Juune) 




(I) 


hLv<i\v disinterest; fear to try; oblivious; out of touch: low^level reaction to stimulus 
of niateri.'ds 

ChooMug to us<* niaterials; bi'ing involved to the iH*int of int<»rt'St with the materia J> 
Raising ipie>tions; deep search: sk^nse of wonder 


Hubitof 
oiimvnuiitiMit 


(11 
i'M 

(:>i 


Kit<ily distractetl; h\iK'nictivity; interrupt*; oiliers 

Cnncentnued wiork without Inking totally :ibs*)rlK'd: ctmtn)lle<l w»)rk: focu^'il w\>rk: 
a»nteis on \u>rk 

ToUi\ ;ibs<in)tion in activity leading ti> contemplation in older child; s:aisfaction 


Initialivx* 


(1> 


Child is de|>en<ieni on adult or otiier childre:i; scatteanl attention: flighty 

Follows thixmgh with w\)rk; completing work sitisfactorily 

SelfMlnxftwl; vnde rangt* of inten'>t: di>plays an inner motiratioti: ihoroughne,*^?. in 

|K»rfectingt;Lsks 


Ability t" nwki- 


• u 


( *hild cannot nake cho^ce^: biH-^tnu^s inactive bt caUK» he/ she cannot rmike 
lieeisions; fear of failure 

Making appn>priate choictvs without ni»eding adult dimnion 

St»lf as>un^<l: risk"t;iking; di>inteix»sted judgi'inenl (making decisions biLnnl on iHTieption of 
what is right) 


M-riM» of UiilciK-niioiH't' 


(I» 


Timidity : uninvolvement: dependency on (Uliei's 

Chil<l di>plays happiness, interestedness. involvement; can work alone 

KNpiVN«*ivenes<; wurage; takes o!i challenges; soU tmt on hi<' her own: ad ventunnis 


Si'li'disiiplim- 


iU 

m 


Child ml.slK'have.i; di.sniptive l)ehavi(ir 

L< oping up with work; wtirking on his her own: getting along with i>eers 
hu'ontrol of M'lf in different settings; highly foeusinl: in hanuony with the group 


S*«n^» of 
n"»|HHiMl»ihty f(i 
«»llieiN 


M) 
(5> 


Hi)<tilily: egoHrenlric; s<-lfishnes>: aggn»ssii>n towiird others 
Peifonns cl;uvsnx)m job*-; sliarc»s with otheis 

( 'harisnuilic leadership; commit ment to gmnl works: conmiitment to stxial i*:»'ih*s 
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Ga\L 3 - RVRENT RARTICIPAnON 

ACTIVITIES IN\X)LVEMENT FORM* 
1989-90 





Activity 


Mother 


Father 


Guardian/ 
Grandparents 


Date 


Get Acquainted 
Picnic 










P^nt-Child 
Open House 










IRarpnt F^diica^tlon 
Meetings 










9 








































Grandparents 
Day 










Guided Student 
Observation 

1st Semester 






























Parent-Teacher 
Conference 










2nd Semester 




















CincodeMayo 










\^luntary Activities 











*Each clas^ master sheet is compiled from these forms which remain in each student's file. This information enables the teachers 
to promote greater participation, if necessary. 
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GOAL 4 - SilAFF REJUVENifflON 
STAFF DE\'ELOPMENTRARriCIRaiON FORM 

NAME: 

IMTE: EVTENT: TIME: 
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GOAL 4 - STAFF REJUVENiff ION* 

This form is useful to assist the recordkeeping task required by the Denv-er PubUc Schools. Each 
principal should obsen'e each teacher three times per semester and document feedback and topic discussed. 

SUPERVISORY SUPPORT SUMMARY FORM 



TEACHER 


CONFERENCE 
IMTE 


TOPIC 


OBSERVATION 
UXTE 


TIME 




1. 








9 








3. 








4. 








5. 








6. 


















1. 








2. 








3. 








4. 








5. 








6. 


















1. 








2. 








3. 








4. 








5. 








6. 

















*Each box contains one tcachei"'s name per box in alphabetical order. Keep the pages on a clipboard where it is always handy to 
rcMnl supervisory activity. It provides a journal of sorts to refer to when conferring with staff. 
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GOAL 4 - SIAFF REJUVENATION 
OBSERWION FX)RMS 

Ricultj' Member 



1. Obsen-dlion of other Montessori Classrooms in Mitchell program, or other Montessori programs. 



Mitchell 


Other 


Date 


Comment 



































2. Attendance at Regional/National Conferences. 



Conference 


Regional /National 


Comment 
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GOAL 5 - COMMUNITY PARTNERSHIPS 
NURTURE DISTRICTWIDE RESPECT FOR PROGRARI FX)RM 



Activity 


Date 






- 
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GOAL 5 - COx\IMUNITY PARTNERSHIPS 
INFORMATION TO COMMUNITY ABOUT PROGRAM FORM 



T>pe of Information 


Recipient 
(^Information 


Date 


Means of Dissemination 
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GOAL 5 - COMMUNITY PARTNERSHIPS 
PARTNERSHIPS WIIH BUSINESS FX)RM 



Business 


Type of Rulnershlp 


Date(s) 
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GOAL 5 - COMMUNITY PARTNERSHIPS 
INVOLVEMENT OF COMMUNITY RESOURCES FORM 



Agency 


Date 


Type (rf" Involvement 



























*This form and the one on the next page are designed to keep the recording task simple and well organized. 
448 
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GOAL 5 - COMMUNITY PAKINERSHIPS 

ADMINISTRATION/FACULTY LEADERSHIP ROLE 
WCAL, STATE, NATIONAL MONTESSORI COMMUNITY FORM 



Adm./Fhc. 


Local/State/National 


Describe Roh 
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CHARTS GENERATED BY DAEV GATHERING FORMS 

Data collection can provide clearly reported information for annual reports by utilizing a chart medium 
which school districts can i-eadily understand. 

GOAL 1- INTEGRATION 



STUDENT ENROLLMENT AT MITCHELL SCHOOL BY ETHNIC MEMBERSHIP 

SEPTEMBER, 1988 



AGE 


ETHNIC MEMBERSHIP 


GROUP 


Native American 


Black 


Asian 


Hispanic 


Anglo /Other 


3 Year Olds 


2 


17 


3 


16 


27 


4%ar01ds 


1 


14 


4 


13 


27 


5 Year Olds 


1 


18 


2 


17 


27 


6 Year Olds 




9 


3 


13 


38 


7 Year Olds 




7 


1 


16 


28 


Grand Total 


4 


65 


13 


75 


147 


Percentage 


1% 


22% 


4% 


25% 


48% 



PROJECTED STUDENT ENROLLMENT FOR FAIX *89 AT MITCHELL SCHOOL 
BY ETHNIC MEMBERSHIP 
APRIL. 1989 



AGE 


ETHNIC MEMBERSHIP 


GROUP 


Native American 


Black 


Asian 


Hispanic 


Anglo /Other 


3 Year Olds 




15 


2 


15 


26 


4 Year Olds 


2 


17 


4 


16 


27 


5Yeai-01ds 


1 


14 


4 


13 


27 


6Yeai-01ds 


1 


18 


2 


17 


27 


7 Year Olds 




11 


3 


15 


41 


8 Year Olds 




7 


1 


H' 


29 


Grand Total 


4 


82 


16 


92 


177 


Percentage 


1% 


22% 


4% 


25% 


48% 
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IOWA TESTS 

This yeiir it \vas nuindatory to give the IOWA tests the day iifter a change to daylight savings time. 
Students, families, and teachers were disoriented and the entire district's scores dropi)ed drastically fix)m 
the previous yeai: We also realized that six out of eleven teachei-s had never administered an IOWA before or 
the level was new to them. Finally, as our prognun grows, we sei*vice an increasingly Hispanic and Asian 
population w^hose mother tongue is not English who tend to score between 0-20% on the IOWA. Through a 
more detailed analysis of the pounds of IOWA computer printouts, the researcher was able to highlight to 
the staffand ultimately to the parents the areas of greatest measui^ academic performance, the areas that 
needed improvement, and measured out that we had still accomplished our goal of having students score at 
or above the Denver Rjblic School average. 

Based on this very thorough analysis, our stiiff has decided to focus next yeiir on strategies that will 
better prepare and enhance our students' ability to respond to the test-tnking situation and the actual test 
with greater ease and pi-epanition. 

Ga4L 2 - ACADEMIC FX)UNa\TION 

lOUATESTS OF BASIC SKILLS: COMPOSITE SCORES FOR MITCHELL AND DPS 

By Grade Le\el {Spring 1989) 



Grade 


Mitchell ^ile 


DPSSfile 


Kindergarten 




47 


First 


57 


52 


Second 


52 


52 



GOAL 2 - ACADEMIC FOUNDATION 

TOTAL I^'GUAGE/WiAL MATH COMPOSITE 
IOWA SCORES 



Years 


Grade 


K 


1 


2 


1986 


14 


24 


27 


1987 


36 


42 


31 


1988 


77 


75 


31 


198il 




57 


56 



AVERAGE miLY ATTENn^NCE 
(In I\;rcenls) 



ERIC 



Years 


Attendance 


1986-87 


95.4 


:i987-88 


90.2 


1988-89 


95.0 • 
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GOAL 3 - PARENT PARTICIRVTION 



PARENT ACTIVITIES* 



DATE 


ACTIVITY 


ATTENDANCE 




Clot A(*fi\\u\ni£^ ^\on\o 




Ad OO QQ A 


I «ircnL.v>ruiQ upcn nouses 


OUU -r 






isi oemesicr 


laniui/ Vyudervciuun ui oiUQerivo v./iaodi\A;iii 


•rif 


isi oemesicr 


I dTQuiriCacncr vAjnierences 


^1 
nrtl 








1 1 JliJiQ 


Grandparents* Day at Mitchell 






rcUl guiieriu JTXOri iiietiun^ 




12^*^-88 


Transportation Appreciation Breakfast 


100+ 




Rirent Education "ITie Special Child in 






Each of U^' 


48 


02-l(h89 


Runent Education "Montessori as an 






Aid to Life" 


44 


02.26-89 


Ruxjnt Education "The Psychological 
Development of the Child in the First 
Three Years of Life and its Impact 






on Personality" 


100+ 


03-0(hS9 


Elementary Paixint Education — 
Montessori curriculum 


42 


03-13-89 


Primary Parent Education — Montessori 






curriculum 


65 


03.13.89- 






03-17^ 


International Studies Week 


450 + 


0420-89 


Parent Education "How to Make Home 






Experiences' 'jirningExperiencesf* 


75 


2nd Semester 


Parent-Teacher Conferences 


325 


0>03.89 


New Parent Orientation Meeting 


G2 


0^05-89 


Cinco de Mayo Celebration 


G09 


05.1G-89 


1st Annua! Student's Science Riir 


435 


05-1G-89 


Spring General PTSA J!eeUng 


85 


05-23^ & 


Spring Suzuki Violin Concerts 


700+ 


05-25^ 




0.>2(>-89 


"New Cooperative Games** Field Day 


465 



*1988-1989 TbUU enrollment is 300 students. 
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GOAL 3 - PARENT PARTICIPATION 

PROPORTION OF STUDENTS REPRESENTED AT OPTIONAL PARENT EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 

BY ETHNIC GROUP 
(SCHOOL YEAR 1988-89) 



Activity 


Ethnic Group 


Total 
(n=3aO 


Nat. Am. 
(n=4) 


Black 


Asian 
(n = 13) 


Hispanic 
(n=75) 


Anglo/Other 
(n = 147) 


Pare* Jing Issues 


.50 


.26 


.15 


.21 


.28 


.26 


The Special Child in 
Each of Us 


.25 


.02 


2S 


.08 


.19 


.13 


Montessori as an 
Aid to Life 


.00 


.09 


.31 


.08 


.14 


.12 


School Information Night 


.25 


.14 


.15 


.09 


.31 


.21 



PROPORTION OF STUDENTS REPRESENTED AT MAJOR PARENT EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 

BY ETHNIC GROUP 
(SCHOOL YEAR 1988-89) 



Activity 


Ethnic Group 


Total 
(n=3a4) 


Nat. Am. 
(n=4) 


Black 
(n=65) 


Asian 
(n = 13) 


Hispanic 
(n=75) 


Anglo/Other 
(n = 147) 


Parent-Student 
Open House 


.50 


.55 


.62 


.51 


.84 


.68 


Qassroom Observations 


1.00 


.71 


.62 


.63 


.94 


.80 


ParentTeacher Conf. - Fall '88 


.75 


.85 


1.00 


.76 


1.00 


.89 


ftirent-Teacher Conf. — Spring '89 


75 


.78 


.8b 


.81 


.95 


.88 


Get Accjuainted Picnic 


.50 


.20 


.38 


.07 


.55 


.35 


Cinco de Mayo 


.50 


.54 


.23 


.61 


.69 


.72 



*This form gives figures on proportional n^resentation at events by ethnic group and enables us to target areas for future 
improvement. Encouraging target group participation in the planning process leads to more meaningful and better outcomes. 
Elementary education requires a less formal reporting on parent involvement: date, event, number of participants. Mitchell used 
total .school data to report the required information. 
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GOAL 3 - R4RENT PARTICIPATION 
»USTER SHEET 




Key: 1 = Native American 2 = Black 3 = Asian 4 = Hispanic 5 = Anglo/other 



• right top = mother deft bottom = father / = relative, giianiian', friend 

•From these completed forms from each class total school information can be compiled. This collection process is time consuming, 
but ultimately it provides the most precise and useful data which can be formatted in a number of different vays for different 
audiences. 
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GOAL 4 - STAFF REJUVENATION 



IMPROVED TEACHING METHODS 
PLANNING, INSERVICE AND CONFERENCE ACTIVITIES 



Date 


Activity 


08-20^ 


Entire Flaculty (tejichers & paraprofessionals) social & school 




planning retreat 


09-14-88 


Dr. Ana Maria VDlegas prcsents status of Montessori research 




to facultv 




Computer in-service begins for elementary staff 


10-20-88 


Begins a series of lectures by nationally pi*ominent 




Montessorians (Judi Bodi, Sanford Jones, Dr. Silvano Montiinaro) 


11-17-88 


In-service on cooperative games 


01-09-89- 




01-13^ 


Intensive \\"eek of afternoon Montessori training for 




paraprofessionals and support staff 


02-08^ 


In-service on classroom discipline strategies 


02-18^ 


Music & Movement da>Mong vwrkshop 


03-02^ 


DPS Aids Curriculum Instruction In-service 


03-07^ 


Elementary teachers plai;ming meeting for 1st Science Pair 


04-04^ 


Staff & parent meeting for planning Cinco de Mayo 


05-13^ 


RE. — staff planning for New Cooperative games on Field Di^y 


05-31^ 


Dr. Ana Maria Villegas — Faculty in-service on lOW^ results 



A SAMPLE OF ADDITIONAL STAFF DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 
PURSUED BY INDIVIDUAL OR GROUP STAFF MEMBERS 

ABC Conference — Special Education 
Art Appreciation 
Autoharp lessons 
Colorado Educational Media Association annual confei'ence 
Conflict management 
Creative writing 

Elementary Montessori Review Course — Cleveland State Univei-sity 
Grant Writing DPS in-service 
Manipulative mathematics 
Minority Students — three-five years olds — CEC sponsored 
Montessori — Association Montessori Internationale Study Conference 
Montessori — Morth American Montessori Teachei-s" Association — 

Montessori in the Public Schools conference 
Orff music workshop 

Project Wild 
Self-esteem workshops 
Spanish as a Second Language in-services 
University of Colorado Storyteller's Conference 
Vision TTierapy Conference 
V^ole Language: Reading and Writing 
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GOAL 5 - COMMUNITY PARTNERSHIPS 
Community Relations 

RECOGNITION 

Black Education Ad\isor>' Council — Certificate of Mmt for Academic Acliievement (Spring 1989)l 

Denver Public Schools— Science propo&U selected for CImpter 2 funding(Spring 1989)l 

Denver Public Schools Public Relations Department — Acknowledgement of the Montessori eai'ly childhood 

program as featured in Mill Levy promotional video (Fall 1989)l 

Mayor's Office — Education Project for school yeax' 1989-90 (Spring 1989)l 

Neighborhood Housing Services in Cole — Acknowledgement of Mitchell School's impact on neighborhood 
revitalization — pi-esentiiUon of 100 flower bulbs and three trees (Fall 1988)l 

North American Montessori Teachers' Association — Acknowledgement of Mitchell Montessori's program 
contribution to Montessori in the public schools — filmed program as pait of national documentary (Spring 1989)l 
Public Education Coalition — Selected to |)articipate in the League of Pilot Schools Literacy Project 
(Spring 1989)L 



PRESENTATIONS 

8-1-88 — Association Montessori Internationale — pi-esentation "Montessori in the Public Schools^ 

1- 10-89 — University (^Colorado at Denver — presentevl the ^lontessori philosophy and curriculum to graduate 

chisses 

2- 17-89 — Colorado Partnership for Educational Renewal — presentation "Alternatives to Standardized 

Testing - Student Porlfoiiosf* 
2-23-89 — University of Denver — preseiiled the Montessori philosophy imd curriculum to graduate classes 
4-5-89 — Colorado Forum — Mitchell Teiim (pn'ncipal, IMC specialist and tliree parents) do a slide presentiition 
andpmiel discussion about Montessori educ;ition. 

4- 28-89 — North American Montessori Teachers' Association — pi-esentation ''The Importance of Research in 

Montessori Schools** 

5- 30-89 —Denver Department of Social Services —presentation to Family Opi>oilunity Pi*ogram case workere: 

"Rirent Emi)owennent/Pai-ticipation" 

7-20-89 — Colorado Department of Education — Alitchell team pi-esentation at "Strategic Options Initiative" 



SUZUKI VIOLIN PERFORMANCE SCHEDULE 



Date 


Place 


Date 


Place 




Mitchell — Biick to ^^cliool nip^ht 


3/17/^^0 


Mitchell — International \Veek 


mm 


WciJt Pines Psychiatric Hospital 


mm 


Heriti^je Club 




Mitchell — Gran(ij><m»nt» Day 




Cit.v\side Honor Concert — South High School 


11/21/88 


Stock Elemeniiir>' 




Laradon Hall 


mm 


United Airline:? 




Godsnian Elertientarj- 




Hoi^e Center 




St. Martin Plaza — Senior Citizen Home 


12/J4/88 


Unite<i Airlines 




Gilpin Elementary* 


imom 


Colorado National Bank 




Mitchell — Primary spring: concert 




Mitchell — bus driver breakfast 




Mitchell — Elemeniao' spring concert 


1/24/80 


Mitchell — Channel 9 filme<l here for '*R)sItis'e Colonulo" 


5/31/S9 


Mitchell - North East Childcaro Center 
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INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 
Metropolitan State College — paiiicipated in the Youth/E;irly Childhood De\'elopinent Pix>ject 
Colorado State University participated in the cooperative extension \-egetable gardening project 
University of Colorado at Denver — pm-ticipated in a thi'ee-j'ear reseai"ch/e\'aIuation project. 



CHARITY' SUPPORT 

March of Dimes "Walk-AThon" with United Airlines 
National Multiple Sclerosis Society "Read-AThon*' 
COMMUNITY/BUSINESS PARTNERS 
Qose relationship with United Airlines 
Friendship with the Colorado Foriim 

INTERESTED FOUNDATIONS AND AGENCIES 

Center for the New West 

Family Star 
Piton Foundation 
Public Education Coalition 

United Waj' 



MARIA MITCHELL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
MONTESSORI PROGRAM BOARD OF EDUCATION 



Edward X Gamen Pkiesident 
Dorothy A, Gotlieb» Vice-President 
Sharon Bailey 
Naomi L. Bradford 
Marcia Johnson 
Thomas Mauro 
Carole RMcCotter 

RICHARD RKOEPPE 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 

Paula Biwer, Principal 
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THE SOCIALIZATION OF CHILDREN 
IN A MONTESSORI CLASSROOM 



by Ana Maria Villegas, Ph.D. 



• Ibbe successful in the classroom, students need to be socially as well as academically competent. 

• In addition to the correct answer to the teacher^ questions, students need to recognize and understand 
different directives^ inlbrmatives and elicitations. 

• TYaditional classrooms develop a hierarchical order in which **low groups'* are more tightly controlled 
than ''high groups. 

• Ina Montessori classroom the roles of teacher and student are less marked than in typical public schools. 

• Ina Montessori classroom students are not grouped by ability. Because they do not compete for grades they 
are open to cooperation with their peers and helping others learn and grow. 

• Montessori children make individual choices with an understanding of situational cmstraints tempered 
by a sense of social responsibility. 

• Montessori develops productive future citizens. The public school system has much to learn from the 
classroom socialization used in the Montessori system. 

• Case stidies bear cut the effectiveness of the Montessori system. (Two examples are included.) 



Educational success and failure is a topic of major concern to teachers, parents, and the public at large. 
No doubt this interest stems from the documented fact that educational attainment in the United SUites is a 
fairly accurate predictor of an individual's future (Blau & Duncan, 1967)l How well a student perfoms in 
school has profound implications for his or her adult life. 

Traditionally, educational success has been measured in terns of academic knowledge and skills. 
Students considered academically successful ai^e those who have leanied the factual content of the 
curriculum, miistered the basic skills of decoding and computing, and developed higher-order thinking skills. 
Generally, schools measiu'e academic competence with standardized achievement tests. 

Recently, an emerging line of inquii-y has produced convincing evidence that educiitional success 
involves more than academic knowledge and skills (see Hymes, 1972; Gumpei-z, 1981; Mehan, 1979). To be 
successful, students also need to know with whom, when, and where they can speak and interact in class. 
Said differently, pupils must be socially competent in the ways of the classroom to gain access to instmction 
and to disphjy theb* knowledge. However, this social dimension of leaniing is generally ignoitid by educators. 

To understand the broad implications of educational success and failure, one must examine schooling in 
rchition to society One of the functions of school is to prepai-e childi-en for adulthood. Undoubtedly the 
society of the futui'e will need individuals with a solid academic backgix)und. To this end, our country invests 
heavily in cuniculum and materials development, teacher education, student pix)gi*am development, and 
educational i"eseai-ch. However, of equal importtmce ai-e social skills and attitudes that enable one to live in a 

Dr. Am Maria Villegas nm Assistant Professor at the Unimsity of Colorado at Denver who'e she taught courses in 
multicultU7vl education, linguistic ayul cultural issues in testing, and communicative competence in the classivom. 
Cwrenthj, she is a resea)-ch scientist at Educational Testing Service in Princeton, Neiv Jersey. 
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divei'se and complex society. Unfortunately, our investment in this important social dimension of schooling is 
minimal. The failure to recognize the significance of chissreom socidization is certiiin to have feeiious 
repercussions. 

While attention is given to the academic dimension of school life, this chapter also emphasizes the often 
neglected socialization precass that occui-s in classreoms. Specifically, it reports the findings of a study of the 
socialization of children in a multi -ethnic Montessori piinuu-y class. The puipose of the study was twofold — 
to describe what the students needed to do to be considered competent membei-s of their chiss; and to 
illustrate how qualitative research can be used in planning for the future. 



Our undei-stinding of the social dimension of aciidemic success and failu>'e owes much to qualitative 
research methodologies. During the past 15 yem*s, chissreom studies have appeared under the lubrics of 
context analysis (McDermott, 1976), mici-o-ethnogi-aphy (Erickson & Shultz, 1981), constitutive ethnogi-jiphy 
(Mehan, 1978), and conversational analysis (Gumperz, 1977)l Each of these qualitiitive research approaches 
treats classiwms as social systems or communities organized into different instnictional events by teacher 
and pupils. Examples of events that routinely occiu- in public school ckissrooms are "reading time," 
"mathematics group," and "science lesson." 

Micro-ethnogi-aphic studies, the broader tem for this line of research, describe the interactional work 
of teacher and students thit constitutes instiajctional events. The studies reveal that the actions of 
participants do not occur randomly Rather, the ways of talking and acting in the classroom ai-e governed by 
rules of appropriateness. The function of the mles is to regulate the actions of the participants, thereby 
facilitating an orderly exchange. To the extent that learning is a function of the pupil's ability to engage in 
and sustain interaction, competence in inteipreting and using the iiiles of different leaniing situations 
delemines educational success. 

Micro-ethnogi-aphy has broadened our undei-standing of educational success by showing that students 
must leani not only to do well aciulemiciilly but also to act in ways that are appropriate to the academic 
envh-onment. Additionally this line of investigation provides insight into the socializiition process by 
describing in deUiil the social skills students must have to succeed in a variety of classroom situations or 
events. 

While the micix>ethnogi*aphic approach to stud;^ang classrooms is relatively recent, the literature 
includes a number of studies describing the interactional work of teacher and students during specific 
events. Among the events analyzed ai-e the reading lesson (Au, 1980); the procedural meeting (Bremme, 
1976); the mathematics lesson (Florio & Shultz, 1979); the teacher-directed lesson (Griffin & Humphrey, 1978; 
Mehan, 1979; Villegas, 1986); the reading gi-oup session (McDemott, 1976); game playing time (Shultz, 1976); 
prepai-ation for reading (Van Ness, 1977); and circle time (F'lorio, 1978). No study of this nature, however, has 
been conducted in a Montessori chissroom. 



Villegas' (1986) study of U^acher-directed lessons w^Jl be used to illustrate the ethnogi-aphic tradition. 
Tlie study \ras selected because teachei^directed lessons occur frequently in public schools today The 
findings provide insight into the type of socializiition students generally experience throughout their school 
career. 

Villegtus collected and analyzed videotaped dat<i ol* teacher-directed lessons with high and low reading 
gix)ups in a second grade chissroom. She found that the lessons coiifomed to the stnictural model repoiled 
pioviously by Mehan (1979)i Specifically, the lessons wore orga>>ized into opening, instnictional and closing 
phiises, with the opening and closing pkises consisting of directives and infonnatives. Directives from the 
teacher required action from the pupils that supporte<j the academic exchange. For example the utterance, 
"open your book to page 59," \ras a request for action. Tlie act was completed interactionally when the 
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pupils complied with the teaclier's request, Infomatives fi'om the instructor provided pupils with informa- 
tion. Tiiey in tiuni were expected to attend to the teacher's utterances and acknowledge their content. The 
major portion of the lesson, however, w^ the instioictional phase, which w^ developed primarily thi-ough 
the teacher's use of successive elicitiition sequences. Each elicitation conveyed academic information among 
the pmlicipants, and consisted of a question frem the teacher, a reply frem a student, and an evaluation from 
the teacher. 

To be successful in *^hese lessons, students had to siitisfy the teacher's criteria for academic accui-acy 
AdditiomUly, i)upils needed to recognize the different interactional demands placed upon them by the 
teacher's directive (carrying out her requests for action); infonnatives (attending to her as she previded 
infonnation); and elicitations (resi)onding to the topic initiated by the instructor; and knowing how to gain 
tiuTis at tiilk and what to do once the floor was given). Rirthermore, if students wanted to interject their own 
topics during these lessons, they needed to time theii* statements to occui' precisely between the end of one 
interactional sequence and the beginning of another. Students wYiO lacked the skills to interact during the 
lessons were virtually blocked out of the aciulemic exchange and lost opportunities to display their 
knowledge to the teacher and fellow classmates. In brief, this study shoA/s that lessons involve much more 
than knowiedge of the con-ect answer to the teacher's questions. 

While the stmctural organiziition of the lessons was the same for all groups, Villegas found important 
differences in the teacher's treatment of high and low achievers. Specifically the teacher paced insti-uction 
more slowly for the less advanced pupils and exerted even tighter control over theii- actions. 

In brief, the students in this class were being socialized to submit to the teacher's authority This w^ 
evident frem the instmctor's tight contrel over the pupils' actions, which accorded them little or no 
responsibility for theii* own learning. The teacher had full command of the pacing and content of the lessons. 
Additionally, she contrelled lunis at talk and detemineci w^hich answei-s qualified as correct. Moreover, by 
dividing the class into high and low "ability" gi'oups, the pupils w^ere being socialized into accepting a 
hienu'chical order in which the actions of membei'S of the 'low gi-oup" were even more tightly controlled 
than those of the "high gi'ouix" Over time this type of socialization is likely to develop the attitudes that 
authority is not to be questioned and social hienu'chies are natural and unpreblematic. TTiese attitudes seem 
to contnidict the hiisk tenets of a democratic social system, the sunival of which depends on thoughtful and 
questioning individuals, 

THE STUDY 

ITie study reported herein is a micre-ethnogi-aphy of a class of three- to five-yeai*-olds attending a 
Montessori public school in an urban district. Montessori education is genei-ally associated \\ith the private 
sector; however, this appreach has been used increasingly in public schools since the early 1970s to promote 
ethnic integi'ation. Williams (1987) estimated that there were approximately 50 Montessori programs in the 
public schools tlii-oughout this country Just one year later, Kahn, Boehnlein and Villegas (1988) reported 
over 90 such i)rogi-ams, Tliese dati\ suggest that the use of the Montessori approach is expanding rapidly in 
inner-city public schools, a phenomenon which makes the Montessori classixwm of special interest to urban 
educators. 

The Classroom 

Tliere are 31 students in the chissroom examined in this study Of these, 13 were Anglo-Americans, 5 
weix} African-Americans, and 13 w^ere Hispanics, Tlie ethnic distribution confoniied to the desegi-eg-ation 
policy of the district, the goal of w^hich is to have a neai* equal number of majority and minority students in 
every school and whenever possible in every classroom. 

Bertha, a pseudonym for the chissroom teacher, had five veal's of teaching experience using a 
Montessori appreach. She w^as assisted in the classroom by Mjuximilia (a pseudon.vmX a woman of Mexican 
descent with ties to the load Hispanic community 
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The classroom on the ground floor of the school building. Upon entering the ix)om, one encountered 
a lively envii'onment, decorated with attractive colors and equipped with inviting materials. The child-sized 
chairs, tiibles, stools, and shelves made the room comfortable for the pupils. 

Bertha had organized the room into five general areas — practical life, sensorial, language, mathema- 
tics, and culture. The practical life section included a variety of materials intended to involve the children in 
the physical cai-e of the environment. Among the activities were: putting lids on jai*s, poui-ing v.^ater frem 
one jai- to another, transferring grain from one bowl to another, using tongs, polishing bowls, vacuuming and 
mopping the floor, and scabbing tables. Breakable materials were used to teach the children to handle them 
with care and to convey the message that they were ti-usted in this classreom. 

Tlie sensorial area contained materials designed to lay the foundation for complex mathematical and 
language concepts. These included reds, cylinders, color tablets, bells, and sandpaper letters. 

The language, mathematics, and cultui-al areas contained materials intended to develop academic 
knowledge and skills on the part of students. These included sandpaper lettoi*s and numbei-s, letter and 
number cards, metal inserts used to trace geometiic shapes, a vaiiety of card sets used for learning initial 
and ending sounds, and a library amply stocked with children's books, puzzles, maps, nnd globes. 

In brief, the child-sized furniture and the beautifully designed and carefully arranged materials 
conveyed the message that this envii'onment was created for children. 

Methodology 

Obsei-vational data were collected frem August through December of 1988 by two trained obsen^ers. 
The class, which met every weekday morning (frem 9:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon), wasobsei-ved on 35 days for the 
entire half-day session. The data were collected in two phiises. Dui-ing the Initial phase, which ended in mid- 
September, the observations were bread in focus. Notes taken at the time provided a general account of the 
sequence of events in a typical day When the notes or descriptive pretocols were analyzed for pattems, they 
revealed foui* recui*rent events — "greetings," "doing work," "clean-up time," and "gi'oup time at the circle.*' 
Each event required different social strategies on the part of the students. 

Observations became more focused in the second phase of data collection, during which time attention 
was given to the interactional work comprising each event. Six thi-ee-year-old students sei-ved ixs the 
primai-y subjects. On each visit, the observer took detailed notes describing the sequence of actions for one 
of the six tai'get students. Because the obsei-ver focused on one student per session, these pretccols reveal 
the more detailed aspects of interaction that were overiooked during the initial phase of data collection. The 
detailed pretocols were analyzed for patterns in order to detennine what pupils had to do in order to be 
considered competent participants in each event. The results of those analyses follow. 

FINDINGS 

Tlie data frem the protocol analyses showed that this Montessori classroom wjis an interactionally 
differentiated environment in which four recuirent events took place — "gi'eetings," "doing work," "clean- 
up time," and "gix)up time at the cu'cle." Members of the class used these names to refer to their activities. 
Each event progix^ssed in an orderly fashion. Underlying that order were i-ules that guided the teacher's and 
pupils' actions. 
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Greetings 

Greetings occurred after the teacher and/or the assistant brought the children from the playground 
into the school building. Before entering the ix)om, the students were expected to hang their coats and 
backpacks in the hall on hooks that were assigned to each of them. As students completed this task, 
sometimes with the help of the Jissistant or other students, they were gi-eeted individually by the teacher. 

The teacher sat on a small chair by the door to the classix)om, positioning hei'self at eye level with the 
student in fix)nt of her. Before entering the classroom, each student spent 15 to 30 seconds conversing mih 
the teacher. Diuing these conversations the in^>tructor gi'eeted the pupil while shaking hands, and t'ney 
spoke about a personal topic. For example. Bertha might inquire about a new pair of shoes or a ct/lorful shirt. 
Additionally, she often asked pupils about what work they would like to do when they entered the room. 

Students who remained silent thix)ughout the exchange were not urged to speak. The teacher 
respected their silence, but there was a subtle expectation that the polite behavior during greetings was to 
i-espond to her inquiries, especially when it came to stating their work preference. The teacher was never 
observed telling the students how to engage in gi-eetings; however, by participating in the routine daily, 
students were indirectly socialized into the expected behaviors. By October most students had internalized 
the rules of greetings. 

Greetings functioned as a transition between playgix)und and classroom activities. This event guaran- 
teed at least one daily point of communication between the teach^^r and each student. The communication 
was importiint in this highly individualized learning enviix)nment. As will be described next, it was possible 
for a child to go through the entii-e day without speaking to the teacher again. 

Doing Work 

"Doing work" began as the students entered the classroom at 9:00 a.m. and continued until 11:15 a.m., at 
which time Beitha typically rang a tiny bell to signal the end of work. During the work period the childi'en 
were free to move about the room at will. There were no seat assignments, and time was not divided into a 
foiTnal schedule of langiuige, mathematics, science, and geography lessons. The only requirement was to 
begin and end work at the appointed time. 

Broadly spealdng, the students* work \vi\s to leam, and this occurred in a highly individualized manner. 
Students were expected to make numerous decisions daily i-egsirding the selection of work, the length of 
time spent with each material, and whether to join in gix)up lessons or to accept the teacher's invitations to 
engage in individual lessons. Still, the teacher did not abandon the childi'en to the environment. To assist 
them with their decisions, Bertha had established an orderiy envhx)nment. Materials were gix)uped in 
practical life, sensorial, language, mathematics, and cultural areas. Within each ai*ea, the materials were 
placed on the shelves in the order of difficulty, beginning with the easiest ones. Only one set of each materials 
Wiis provided, and it had an assigned place on the shelves. At the beginning of the school yeiir, only a few 
materials were made a\ailable for the students to use. By limiting the lepertoire of materials the teacher 
narrowed the students' choices, there^by simplifying their decision-making process^ As the students learned 
how to use other materials, these were added .to the shelves, thereby increasing their options. 

Students were expected to engiige in a series of individual work cycles. A cycle consisted of three 
phixses — choosing and preparing work, doing work, and retuming the materials to theii* proper place. Each 
of these phases was complex, making different demands on the pupils. 

The initial pkise of choosing and preparing work was highly demanding, especially for the three yeai* 
olds. Because the children were expected to handle the materials properly, their choice was limited to those 
involving familiar materials. Since many materials were available to them, tld studenU^ had to distinguish 
between those they knew how to use and those they did not. Students learned to use the materials in three 
different ways: (a) by receiving an individual lesson from the teacher, who would model the use of a specific 
material; {b) by participating in a group lesson during which the tpacher would demonstrate the use of the 
material; and (c) by obseiving other students (usually the five year olds) use the materials properly. 
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When students struggled with decisions about work Bertha would assist them. Fbr example, on one 
occasion she noticed Ken (a pseudonym for one of the three-year-old boys in the class) standing by the 
practical life shelves and staring at the materials. Slie approached Ken and reminded him of the lessons he 
had completed. Then she asked, ^'Would you like to pick some work now?" Ken remained silent, so Bertha 
suggested the follo^^'^ng alternative: "Would you like to work with the rice (a pouring activity) or with the 
beans (another pouring activity)?" Ken chose the beans. Bertha's inquiry conveyed two sepai-ate but related 
messages to Ken. First, during work time, students must do work. Second, students must choose their 
o\m work. ' ^ 

After choosing work, the students were responsible for preparing their work environment. This 
preparation entailed deciding whether to work at a table or on a mg. Those students choosing to wmk on 
inigs had to select one from the designated shelf and place it on a vacant spot in the classroom. The initial 
stage of the work cycle ended when the student chose his or her work and prepared to engage in it. 

The second stage consisted of doing work. During this phase the students were expected to use the 
materials in the manner they had learned either during lessons from the teacher or by obsei'ving other 
students. This entailed using strategies that were specific to each set of materials. Once satisfied that the 
work was completed, the students brought the activity to a close. That is, students were responsible for the 
pacing of their o^^^l work. 

The final phase of the work cycle consisted of cleaningup and retuming the material to its proper place 
on the shelves. It was expected that the materials would be returned in sei'viceable condition for the use of 
other students. If the pupils spilled water or dropped beans, rice, etc., on the floor, they were obliged to clean 
up. Additionally, the students were responsible for pushing their chairs in and putting i-ugs aw^; which 
contributed to the order of the environment. 

Students engaged in differen. numbers of work cycles daily jmd gave different amounts of time to each. 
It was not unusual for thvae year olds to engage in four to seven individual work cycles. The time spent on 
each might be as brief Jis one minute or as long as 30 minutes. 

"Doing work" involved work cycles as described previously Additionally, it entailed pailicipating in 
individual or group lessons, or observing other students at work. The age range of students in the class 
provided ample opportunities for peer learning. It was not unusual for a three yeai* old to watch attentively 
as an older classmate worked. Thus, the older children served as role models for the younger ones. Thie 
teacher encouraged the students to observe one another, as long as they did not intenaipt work in progress. 
The five year olds had intemalized this rule, and it was their responsibility not only to demonstrate tlie use 
of materials for then- younger classmates, but also to teach them not to interrupt. Fbr example, HowcU*d (a 
pseudonym for a three-year-old student) watched Junior (a pseudonym for a five-year-old chissmate) 
working with a set of mathematical material. At one point Howai-d tried to manipulate the material, and 
Junior reminded him in a stem voice, "No, Howard, no. This is my work. If you want to work, go get 
your owTi." 

Students received individual lessons either by requesting them from the teacher or by accepting her 
invitation. There was no obligation for students to accept Bertha's invitation to have a lesson. During a 
typical lesson the teacher demonstrated tlie proper use of material and obsen^ed the student practicing with 
it until she was satisfied that the student undei'Stood its use. At that point she would leave, and the student 
was free to continue practicing alone or to put the material back on the shelves. 

Most individual lessons were initiated by the teacher; however, students would occasionally request 
lessons. In order to be given an individual lesson, the student fii-st had to secure the teacher's attention 
\\ithout inten-upting her work. This was not easy, beciiuse the student was required to (a) identify junctures 
in the sequential flow of the teacher's activities; (b) position himself strategically to be close to the teacher at 
those junctures; (c) use proper procedures to let the teacher know that he was waiting to speak to her; and 
(d) wait patiently until the teacher acknowledged his overture. Only then could a student request a lesson. 
While these tasks may appear simple to an adult, they were highly problematic for the young children in this 
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chiss. Tlie most chall '-nging aspect ap|)eare(l to be that of \raiting for the teacher*s acknowledgement. Given 
theii* brief attention span, it is concei\^ble that a few seconds seemed an eteniity to the three year olds. 

The pupils most skilled at getting the teacher*s attention had an advantage over othei-s in the class in 
that they exerted gi'eater controls over their own leaiTiing. When they were ready for new work, the.se 
students could make the teacher a\r*u'e of their need immediately, instead of waiting for her to notice them. 

The inipoiliuice of knowing how to secure the teacher's attention is evident fi-om the case of Catherine, 
a pseudonym for a thl•ee'yea^old Anglo-American girl. Catherine was an ex|)ert at getting Bertha's 
attention. She knew^ when to approach the teacher, how to situate hei-self neai* her, and how^ to wait. A 
review^ of the teacher's records iwealed that by November, Catherine had rccei ved many more lessons than 
any other thi-ee year old in the class. In this aise, Catherine's social skills resulted in academic advantjiges 
for her. 

Bertha used gi-oup lessons mostly as a tool for classroom management. Tyi)ically, she initiated these 
lessons toward the end of the work period when students became restless and began to lose concentration. 
The teacher invited tlie least-focused students to join her for lessons. ITie children were not required to join 
the lesson, but those w^ho accepted the inviUition were expected to pay attention and to comply with the 
instioictors directives. 

Dun'ng work time the students had two overiiding obligations. Fu'St, they were expected lo engiige in 
focused activity, whether threugh individual work cycles, obsemtion of other students, or participation in 
lessons singly or in greups. This interactional work w^as described previously Second, the pupils were 
required to respect the work of the teacher and other students. This was shown by adhering to the following 
specific niles of courtesy: (a) tilk softly so others ain concentrate on their work; (6) avoid i-unning beciiuse 
othei'S may become distracted; (c) walking areund the reom is acceptable as long as it does not intenoipt the 
work f)f others; (d) avoid w^ilking on work nigs; and (e) do not interrupt othei-s as they work. 



Tlie end of the work ])eriod and the beginning of clean-up time w^as indiciited by Bertha's ringing a bell 
at approximately 11:15 a.ni. vVhen the bell rang, students were requu'ed to "freexe" and wait silently for the 
teacher's directions. Ty])ically, Bertha would ask them to stop their work and to clean up. 

During clean-up time, which usually lasted about 15 minutes, the five-year-old children were expected 
to perfoim the jobs for which they had volunteered eariier in the school year. Fbr example, some students 
swept the floor, others cleaned the tables, and still others made sure that materials were retumed to their 
preper place on the shelves. The five-year-old children chose younger chissmates to tissist them in carrying 
out their tjislcs. Thus, all of the children were engaged in cleaning up. 

Bertha also responsible for a shiu-e of the cleaning. Moreover, she monitored the work of the 
students and, wiien necessiu*y reminded them of then* responsibilities threugh statements such as the 
following: "I'm going to look areund in aise someone forgot to do his or her work." On one ocaision, a five- 
year old complained to Bertha that Maria (a pseudonym used for her three-year-old partner) w^ reluctiuit 
to help. The teacher appreached Maria and asked her softly: "Is it |>ossible that you don't w^ant to help?" 
Mmia looked sheepishly at Bertha and remained silent. At this point, the teacher invited Maiia to be her 
helper for the day, an invit^ition that the yoimg giri accepted readily As these examples show; Bertha 
expected all students, regardless of their age, to assmne responsibility for the care of the shared 
envirenment. 

Once the students were finished with their tasks they were to sit in a circle in an open space near the 
f rent of the ix)om, thereby signaling their readiness to engjige in the hist extent of the day — "gix)up time at 
tlie circle." 
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Group Time at the Circle 



Students who had finish.ed their cleaning tiisks would w:ut for i\ ^ teacher in the circle. Tliey weix* 
ex|)ected to sit with their legs crossed in oi'der to avoid tiipping or ste|)i)ing on othei-s. \\liile ^hey \nuted, 
the children had to solve pi-oblenis that arose (e.g., :u-giniionts, competition for a p:u-ticular .<;|x)t \u the circle, 
and pushing). The genenil nilo w:is that if someone bothered a child, he or she w:ts to move to a difrerontS|)ot 
on the circle. 

Tlie event got undei-way as soon :is the teachei; the assist;uit, and all of the students wero in the circle. 
Tlie time togethei- w:is used for gi-oup convei-siUions and singing. Convei-sjitions generally dealt with 
seitsonal themes (e.g., Thanksgivingji At other times, and especially duiing the earlier |)Oition of the school 
ye:u; Beilha guided the students in discussions of classroom proceduros that seemed problematic for them 
(e.g.. returning mateiials in seiriceable condition to theii* pi-oiK^r place ou the shelvesi Tlie one-s|)eaker-at- 
a-time nile was in effect duiing these convei-siition.^, and pupils w^ho called out while someone else was 
s|)eakingwei"e reminded not to intei'nipt. 

WTien prepming for singing. Bertha invited the students to choose songs from their reiKjiioire. Once 
the selection was made the teacher would lead the gi'oup in song. Everyone w:u; encouraged to sing» but 
those students who preferred to remain silent could do so. 

Socially "gi'oup time at the cii-cle'' stands in sh:u-j) contnist to the three other events desciibed 
piwiously in that it wjis the only event in which all the membei^s of the class participated as a gi-ouix Tliat is, 
to be successful, students had to orient theii* actions to a collective order. 



To succeed in the Montessoii chissiwin desciibed above, students had to combine academic and social 
coni|)etence. Academically, they wre e.\i)ccted to lay the foundation for future learning. Tlie initial suige 
entailed gaining a sense of inner disci})liiie tlu-ough sustained engagement in the completion of work cycles. 
To this end, students were i-equired to work with the materials in the classroom, piu'ticiihuiy in the less 
cognitively deni:uiding pnictical life exercises. Tlie basic goal of this sUxge to have the children 
internalize the concept of the *Tull work cycle," which consisted of clioo.<2ng appropriate work. eiig:iging with 
the chosen mate^^'xil until completion of the exercises, and returning the materials to their pro|)er place once 
they were finished with them. M:isteiy of the wvrk cycle prepared the children for the more cognitively 
demanding sensorial, language, mathematics, and cultunil matt-r.als. In essence, leju-ning in this chissi-oom 
occurred through self-discovery 

Socially, the pupils needed to coordinate their actions with the demands of diffeivnt chissroom 
situations. Tliese demands, which viviied by instiiictioiial event, prescribed when and how the pupils were to 
intenict with other membei's of the chissmid with the environment. In a sense the social deirands of the 
cl:u^<;ix)om are the "hidden cuniculum" of schools in that they cultivate* the social skills and attitudes children 
will manifest as adults. &uily, this link between chissiwni socialbuUion and long-tenu social patterns is 
rarely considered by those who plan educational pregiimis. 

Micro-ethnogi-jiphy is a means of exploring chu^srooni socialiy/ition and li.\^)otliesi2ing about the 
inipliciitions of social patterns for the future. In tum, such analyses might allow us to consider alternative 
wjiys of org-aiiizing dassiwms so that the socializiitioii occurring therein may match our goals for the future. 
DixUx from the Montessoii ch^iwiii described in this chapter will be used'to illustrate such an analysis. 

Tlie boundaries between the roles of teacher and student were less marked in the Montessoii chu^s 
studied than in t\i)ical public school chissiwms. Admittedly, the teacher wjis the authority figiux? in the 
Montessori classiwm, as slie esUiblished and enforced nile.*^ of behavior. Even so. the students had 
coiisideroble control over their owii leuniiiig, and while they were iXKiuired to "do work/* they were allowed 
to make choices regarding it. Tliey chose their activities from the many |)0ssibilities ax-iiilable to them, 
controlled the pace, and could refuse the teachers imitation to p:ulicii)ate in lessons. Additionally the 
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pupils wrc encouraged to leiini from one anothen and indeed they did. the older students often sen-ing 
role models for the j-ounger ones. 

Tlie hienu-chiail stnictuix? of many public school classix)oms, as evident in the i)opuhc pracUc*e of 
gix)upiiig by "ability" whether between or within classes, \ras not pix?sent in this Montesson school. 
Students weix? praised for their individual Uilents and were not ranked within their owti age group on the 
basis of a unifonn ciiteiion. Beauise students did not comi)ete with one luiother for grades, they seemed 
o|)en to coo|)eration with their |)eei's and helping othei's grow and learn. 

A Strang sense of individualism was promoted in this class. Tlie childrcn worked at theu* own pace, 
unhani|)erod by whole-gixjup teachijig that im|X)ses the same pace of instiiiction for all students. Thero was 
no formal schedule dividing the day into discrete units of instruction (e.g., mathematics lesson, gixjup 
ixjadii'jf time) and the only obligation was to wx)rk. Rirthennoro, students wxjro i^equired to :u>sume a fair 
amou nt of i^s|)onsIbilily for theu'owni leiUTiing. 



CoH^mponry$oeietif$tand»toga^ 
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Tlie strong individualism promoted in this class was balanced by an equally strong sense of community. 
Beauisethero was only one piece of each tyj)e of equipment in the classroom, students had to wait their tuni 
if the equipment of their choice was in use. They lemied to resjXict one another and not to internipt those at 
work. They taught each other and shared rosiK)nsibility for maintaining order in the class. Additionally, 
during gix>up time at the circle, they learned about the constraints of the collective order. 

In brief, given the way in which the teacher org:inized this Montessori classroom, the children were 
being socialized :u> to the im|)ortiUice of malcng individual choices with an underst;uiding of situational 
constraints. Moreover, the sense of individualism was temi)ered by a sense of social resix)nsibility. 

Contem|)orcU-y society stands to gain from the union of individual em|x)wx?mient and social commit- 
ment being culti\i>ted in this Montessori class. Our society needs citizens with solid ac;)demic prepm-ation 
and ciitical thinking skills. Additionally, and of equal imi)ort;ince, it needsJndividuals wiio uiv prepm^ed to 
make decisions in the senice of the conniiunity. Tlie threat of nuclem* destniction and i)eniianent dani:ige to 
our envi'.-onment, among other social concenis, calls for immediate action. As a society we cannot :ifford to 
ignow the ini|X)itiUice of socializ;ition exi)eriences in the chissiwni and their impliciUions for the future 
generations. I am not suggesting that all public school chissrooms be made to c»onfomi to the Montessori 
model. Tlie merit of a Montessori eduaition in preparing the citizens of the future needs to be e.x:miined 
more caivfully, and longitudinal studies are nec»ded. However, on the b:isis of this explcnUory study, I sei* 
that public education h:is much to leani from the Montessori system, pmlicuhuiy in the realm of chissiwni 
sociaiiziition. Tlie main i)oint I want to make here is that w^e need to explore alternative ways of oi-giuiizing 
classiwnis and to consider those alternatives in light of our goab for the future. CertiiipJy, the Montessori 
approach seems highly suitiible for contemporcU*y society and ought to be considere'd an option in tlie public 
school sector. 
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THE CULTURE OF A MONTESSORI CLASSROOM 
Summary 



A. Events 



1. ""Greetings** — teacher gixjeted each student individually and invited him/her to enter the room to "do work." 

2. "^Doing jror^-" —students uxjre expected to engage in individualized or small gi^oup learning activities. 

3. "Clean-up time " — students wxjre expected to assume responsibility for maintaining the order of the chissroom. 

4. *Vwup time at the circle**-- only e\'ent in which all members of the class participated as a group. To be successful, 
students had to orient their actions to a collective order. 

B. Doing H-ork — There were two overriding rules: Ta) to engage in work; and (b) to respect the work of others. 

1. Engaging in individual ivork cycles 

a. Choose set of material to work with 

b. Be fanulic'U' with materials chosen 

c. Use the materials properly 

d. Pace own instruction 

e. Clean-up 

f. Return materials to proper place on shelves in serviceable condition for others to use 
2- Observing otJiers at ivork — peer teaching/learning 

a. Do not interrupt the work of others 
3. Getting a lenson from the teacher 

a. Students wem free to accept or decline the teacher's invitation to a lesson 

b. Once a student accepted the teacher's imitation, he/she was expected to be attentive 

c. Students could request lessons from the teacher, but to do so they had to secure the instructors attention 
without interrupting her work. This consisted of: (i) identifying junctures in the sequential flow of the teachers 
activities; (ii) locating themselves strategically near her at those junctures; (iii) sigmilling to the teacher that 
they were waiting for her; luid Gv) waiting patiently until the teacher acknowledged them. 

C. Socialization — what attitudes were the students internalizing? 
1- Strong sense of individualism 

2. Senso of social responsibility and gi^oup cooiK^ration 

3. Deraluation of strict hierarchical stnicture 

4. An aw:ux)ness of the necessity of making choices of their own and of acting on those choices, with an undei'Standing 
of situatiomil consti-aints 

5. Coopenition rather than comj)etition 

6. Value of di\x}rsity 
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TWO SAMPLE CASE STUDIES 



by Ana Maria Villegas, Ph.D. 



lOTRODUCTION 



The case studies pi-esented herein were pi-epared with a twofold purpose. Fh'st, they provide qualita- 
tive descriptions of the development of two students and complement the quantitative analyses contained in 
the main body of this evaluation report. Second, the cases illustrate the concept of academic foundation 
which is considered by the Mitchell Montessori staff to be crucial to children's development. Specifically, the 
development of the two pupils selected for the studies is explained in terms of the variables comprising the 
concept of academic foundation. Before presenting the case studies, a review of this concept is in order. 

The concept of academic foundation builds on the view of learning shared by the Mitchell Montessori 
teachers and principal. From theii* perspective, leamingis not the mere passing of information from teacher 
to students. Instead, learning is considered to be a process by which the child develops strategies for the 
acquisition of knowledge and skills. Thus, the important task of schools is to provide students with a general 
foundation that will enable them to acquire more specialized knowledge and skills throughout their school 
career. According to the Mitchell staff, this academic prepai'edness or foundation is comprised of ten 
variables: 

• a positive attitude towai'd school 

• inner security and sense of order 

• pride in the physical environment 

• abiding curiosity 

• a habit of concentration 

• habitsofinitiative and persistence 

• ability to make decisions 

• a sense of independence and self-confidence 

• self-discipline 

• a sense of responsibility to other members of the class, school, and community 

These ten vaiiables sei-ved as the organizing framework for describing the growth of the two children 
depicted in the case studies. 

Three sources of data were used in preparing the case studies — descriptive notes of the pupils' 
classroom behavior; intei-views with one parent of each child; and the teacher's pre- and post-ratings of the 
children for each of the academic foundation variables. Obsei-vational data were collected from August 
through December of 1988 by two trained obsei-vei^. Each child was obsei-ved on seven separate occasions, 
four of those observations extending thi-oughout the entu-e half-day session attended by the thi-ee year olds. 
Duiing the observations, attention mts given to the interactions of the student. The interviews with parents 
were conducted in May 1989. During the interviews, the parents were asked to comment on changes they 
had noted (if any) in their child regarding each of the ten academic foundation variables. To the extent 
possible, parents were asked to provide specific examples of these changes. Finally, the teacher's June 1989 
academic foundation ratings for each pupil were compai-ed to the September 1988 ratings to determine her 
perception of their growth. Tliese three sets of data were combined to produce the two pi-ofiles that follow. 
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CATHERINE 

Catherine is an Anglo-American giii of middle-class background. Catherine was thi-ee yeai*s of age 
when she stai-ted the Montessoii program in September 1988. This was Catherine's first year in school; 
however, the school expeiience was not totally foi-eign to hei- because she has an older sister who had started 
school the yeiiv heiore. Fbrthermore, Catheiiue's mother and father, both professional educators, repoiled 
hwing spent a portion of the summer of 1988 preparing their daughtei- for the Montessoii program. As part 
of that preparation, the parents frequently diwe by Mitchell with Catherine to show her the school. 
Moreover, they often spoke to the child about the schooling experience. Thus, the parents facilitated the 
transition between home and school for the young gu-l. 

Positive attitude toward school 

\Vlien the school yeai- began, Catherine seemed ambivalent about school. According to Cathei-ine's father, 
the school schedule was veiy demanding for her initially, and it wiis not until December that the three-yeai^ 
old girl began to handle the demands with ease. Catherine's father reported that by December his young 
daughter began to "look forward to going to school daily" The classroom obsen'ations lend support to this 
assessment of Catherine's shifting attitude toward school. Pbr example, Catherine seemed tired and lacking 
in focus initially; however, as the school yeiir pix)gi'essed, she seemed more energetic and became more 
focused on work. By December she appeared very comfortable in the classroom. She looked happy, and 
exhibited cariosity and interest in work, which indicated that she was developing a positive attitude toward 
school. 

Inner security and sense of order 

According to the teacher, Catherine made important gains during the school year regarding her inner 
security and sense of order. At the beginning of the school yeai*, Catherine was able to complete work 
previously presented to her by the insti-uctor. While doing so, she handled the materials properly As the 
year came to an end, the teacher reported that her young pupil displayed a more 0{>en attitude towiuxl work, 
more sj)ontaneous care of the environment, and greater organization during activities. The field notes 
support the insti*uctor*s view of Catherine's growth. By December Catherine seemed secure. This sense of 
security was evident as she interacted with adults and other children in the room. She handled materials 
adeptly and cai*efully. In brief, Catheiine had internalized the rules of the classroom. She seemed to know 
what was ex^pected of her and acted accordingly 

I*ride in the physical environment 

The infomation gleaned fix)m the chissroom obsei-vations, interview with pjirent, and the teacher's pre- and 
post-ratings suggest that Catherine began her schooling with a highly developed sense of pride in her 
physical environment. According to the teacher, Catherine completed her work and mainUiined good order 
consistently throughout the year. Catherine's father praised her organization at home, and iis an example 
cited that "her room is iilways tidy" Analysis of the field notes reveals that the young girl w^as cautious and 
meticulous about her work. She handled materials pui-posefully and carefully and ahvays returned the 
materials to their proper place on the shelves. 

Abiding curiosity 

Catherine's curiosity expanded iis .she beciime more secure in the chissroom environment. The field notes 
show her to be highly curious. She frequently sought new w^ork. She worked intently and in an engjiged and 
focused manner. She often took the initiative to request new lessons from the adults in the classroom. 
Usually transitions between activities w^ere brief because her curiosity quickly attracted her to new work. 
In the teacher's view, Catherine was involved with the materials "to the point of interest." According to the 
father, Cathe line's sense of curiosity is reinforced at home consistently For example, her parents encourage 
her to ask questions and speculate about mattei-s of imporUince to her. Thus, it seems that the teacher and 
parents both strengthened Catherine's sense of curiosity 
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Habit of concentration 

According to the teacher, Catheiine made significant pix)gi-ess over the span of the school yejir regarding 
her habit of concentration. As the year beg-an, the thi'ee year old demonstrated limited concentration and 
was never totally absorbed in her work. In conti'ast, by June of 1989 the instmctor perceived her pupil to be 
nearly totally absorbed in and highly satisfied with her work. The obsei-vations confimed this change. 
Initially, Catherine seemed somewhat distracted and not focused on work. As time progi-essed, she became 
more centered, increjised her attention span, and nu'ely became distracted! This w^;is evident duiing both 
individual work cycles and lessons with the teacher Catherine's father noticed considerable pix)gi'ess in her 
ability to concentrate. In his own wx)rds, "she is more focused now than when she begcin school. Here at 
home, she attends to and completes tasks with gi^eater eiise." 

Habits of initiative and persistence 

In the instructor's view; Catherine began the school year lacking somewhat in initiative and persistence. 
Her attention seemed scattered, and she was dependent on adults. However, by June 1989, the teacher 
considered the young girl capable of following through with work and completing it satisfactorily. The field 
notes suggest that Catherine more advanced in this ai'ea than the instructor assumed Analysis of the 
field notes reveals that Catherine initiated most of her own activities without adult ;issistance. She 
frequently initiated contact with the teacher, but typically did so to advance an activity that she had chosen 
for herself or to get new lessons hvm the instiucton When seeking the teacher's attention, she w^jis 
ixjrsistent. She knew^ how to situate herself neai' the instructor, make eye contact with her, and w^ait 
patiently until the adult i*esj)onded to hen Unlike most other three-yeai-old children in the chiss who 
generally gave up trying to get the teacher's attention if she did not notice them within a few seconds, 
Catherine was willing to wait her turn. Consequently, Catherine nearly always managed to engage the 
teacher when she sought to do so. Her persistence in seeking the instructor's attention gave her an academic 
edge over other children, Fbr example, by November, Catherine had received several moi-e lessons than any 
other three yeai' old in the class. 

Ability to decide 

While initially hesitant to make decisions. Catherine soon expanded her ability in this m-ea. In the teacher's 
view, she leaiTCd to make appropriate choices without adult direction. The field notes show that decision 
making wjis one of Catherine's major strengths. She wasted little time choosing work, iis wsis evident in the 
brief transition periods betw^een work cycles. Additionally, she made her choices independent of adults or 
other children in the room. Catherine's father saw major progi'ess over the span of the year regarding her 
ability to make decisions. As he explained, before Catherine beg-an the Montessori pix)gi'am she wjis given 
many opiwrtunities to make decisions at home, but w^as often hesitant to do so. By the end of her first yem- in 
the pix)gram, Catherine wjis able to make decisions on her own with gi-eater e«ise. Her father attributed this 
change to the giii's Montessori experience. 

Sense of independence and self-confidence 

Catherine's father considei'S her to be highly independent and self-confident. This view is shared by 
Catherine's teacher who describes her iis being happy, interested, involved, and able to work alone. The field 
notes substantiate the claims made by both the father and teacher. Fbr example, Catherine rarely hesitated 
when approaching older students w^hom she did not know». At times she joined gi^oup lessons given in 
Spanish, even though she did not speak the language. She was bnive, confident, and independent. 

Self-discipline 

Tlie instiiictor considered Catherine to be consistently self-disciplined. In her view, the young girl kept up 
with w^ork, moved at her own pace, and got along well with her peers. The obsei-vational datii support the 
teacher's impression. Catherine monitoi-ed her own work. Her behavior w^as pui-poseful and controlled. She 
seemed highly focused and in hannony with the gi'oup. 
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Sense of responsibility to others 

Both Catherine's fother and teacher concurred that the young pupil has a faii-ly well-developed sense of 
responsibility given her age, but neither noticed significant changes in this area over the school year. At 
home, Catherine was helpful to her parents and sister. In school, she peifonned classroom jobs. The field 
notes show that Catherine was highly i^esponsible for her own behavior but took limited interest in the work 
of othei-s. However, she acted in socially appropriate ways. When joining gix)ups she was quiet and polite. 
When gix)up tiisks demanded it, she cooperated with others. 



Tlie data presented in this ciise study show that Catherine expanded her foundation for learning in 
.significant ways during the 1988-89 school year. The young student improved her attitude toward school as 
she became accustomed to the demands of the school schedule. Her inner sense of security increased as she 
became knowledgeable of the i-ules of the classroom. This knowledge augmented her sense of order and 
fostered her curiosity With time, Catherine enhanced her abilities to concentrate on work and to make 
decisions. Additionally she became more persistent and took more initiative. Growth in these ai^eas 
strengthened Catherine's sense of independence and self-confidence. 

Tlie daUi showed no major changes in Catherine's sense of pride in the physical environment, self- 
discipline, and sense of responsibility toward othei-s. However, both the father and teacher reported that she 
had begun the school year already highly developed in these three arejis. 

Catherine is an example of a highly successful young student. In her aise, one can see the profound 
impact of the home-school link. Specifiailly, the ten basic attitudes towvird learning and school valued by the 
Mitchell Montessori sUiff were valued by Catherine's parents as well. This close match in values led to 
similar socializiition experiences in the home and school contexts, and supported her academic dev<.lopment 
throughout the school year. 



Harriet is an African-American girl of lower middle-class backgix)und. She began the Mitchell Mon- 
tessori Pix)gi'am as a three year okl in August 1988. Her parents leanied about the progi-am by reading an 
advertisement in the local newspaper inviting interested pai'ties to inquire about special educational 
options in the Denver Public Schools. At the time, they had no fii-st-hand knowledge about the Montessori 
appix)ach to education, but w^ere well aw^ire of its high level of success in the private school sector. Fbr this 
reason, Harriet's parents submitted an application to the progi'am on her behalf. 

Positive attitude toward school 

Harriet's father reported that the young pupil looked forward to going to school even before beginning the 
progi'ani. In liis view; Harriet exi)erienced no fear of separation fi-om home. Once school began, she tiilked 
frequently to lier parents about what had transpired during the day. The field notes lend support to the 
father's asse.««ment of Harriet's early positive attitude tow^ird school. For example, nearly all three-yeai^old 
pupils in the chiss» particularly those of minority backgix)und, cried during their fii-st day in school. In 
contnist, Harriet seeniod happy to be tliere, and appeared ready and eager to participate in the planned 
activities. 'Ilius, liie intei-view and obsei-rational daUi suggest that the young girl w^as positively predis- 
posed to school from the beginning of the school year. HiU'riet's teacher, however, noted some signs of 
separation anxiety at the beginning of the year which disappeared with time. In the instnictor's view, by the 
end of the year the cliild demonstrated a strong desire to be in school. 

Inner security and sense of order 

According to the teaclier, Harriet made some progi*ess regtU'ding her inner security and sense of order over 
the span of the school year. In her assessment, the young girl constantly needed verbal reassm-ance from 
adults at the beginning of the school year. She seemed blind to the environment, and she perfonned her 
work c<u*ele.ssly and incoiP^pletely By the end of the year, the teacher reported that Harriet tyj)ically 
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completed work that had been presented to her. Additionally, she seemed to handle the matenals pmperly. 
As was evident fi-om the obsei-vational data, Han-iet frequently sought attention fi-om the adults in the 
class. Without this attention, the child lost interest in her work and became distnicted. Her own sense of 
order seemed to clash with wiiat was expected of her in the classroom. She had difficulty attending to tasks 
and ap|)e{U-ed unable to work independently Her behavior was observed to be inapp^-opriato on many 
ocaisions. She intermpted the work of other pupils, and w^«is frequently obseived not attending to a Uisk. 
However, as the school year pi^ogi-essed, Harriet became more work-onented and lier behavior coiifoniied 
more closely with the lules of the classi-oom. Harriet's father noticed a slight impiwement in the young 
child's sense of order over the school year. Vfh\\Q aw^.ire of Harriet's difficulty in this ai-ea, the father seemed 
at a loss regju-ding the kind of help he could offer his daughter at home. In his ow^n words, the problem 
stemmed fi*om "differences in the w^ay things are done at home and in school." However, he was unable to 
pinpoint what these differences w^eixj. 

Pride in the physical environment 

Harriet's teacher noticed little progi-ess thi-oughout the year regju'ding her pupils sense of pride in the- 
physical environment. In the instinctor's view; Harriet wius somewhat careless, and she had to be ix^niinded 
often to rotuni materials to their proper place on the shelves. The field notes also show that the physical 
envii-onment wiis not a high pnority for Harriet. She often failed to put matenals aw^ay iifter using them. 
She jum|)ed over work mgs and generally moved around the room carolessly Harriet's father roported an 
improvement in the gui's care of the home environment as a consequence of her participation in the 
Montessori progi'am. For exami)le, at times she told her parents that it w^its iniporUmt for her to be orderly, 
theroby demonstrating the impact of her socialixiition in school. However, her home behavior lagged behin(l 
her expressed concern for order. 

Abiding curiosity 

The observations show that Harriet was very curious about social mattei-s, but less so ix^giu-ding academic 
concerns. She seemed mom interested in chatting with other students in the class than in doing work. While 
working directly with the teacher, Harriet appeared curious and asked many questions of her. Howx^ver, in 
the teacher's absence, Harriet seemed relatively disengaged from her work. According to tlie in^tinctor, the 
young student was fearful of trying new woru and raroly became involved with the material to the point of 
interest. It is interesting to note that the school data revealed little improvement in Harriet's academic 
curiosity over the span of the year; however, the girl's father roported significant gi-owili in this aroa. As ho 
explahied, midway through the school year, Harriet begiui to ask more complex questions at home. 
Aclditionally, she persisted with the questioning until j-eceiving answ^er:. that wero s<itisfactory to her. 

Habit of concentnition 

The field notes and the teacher's assessment of Harriet's habit of concentration suggest tliat the young girl 
was weixk in this area of academic foundation. Harriet was easily distracted, and she often interiupted other 
pupils as they worked. Very slight progi-ess was obsei^ed in Harriet's pattern of concentration throughout 
the year. In contrast, the girl's father roported considerable improvement in her ability to concentrate on 
Uisks undertiiken at home. Si)ecifically, he mentioned that his daughter's attention span had increa.sed 
dramatically over the year. He attributed this behavioral change to the girl's Montessori schooling. 

Habits of initiative anc ersistence 

When aciidemic tiusks were coneenied, Harriet demonstrated little initiative and persistence in the 
chissroom. In the teacher's view, the child w;is higlily dei)endent on adults, her attention was somewhat 
sciittei-ed, and she raroly completed her work, lliere was little evidence of change in this pattern during the 
school year. However, Harriet's father had a radically differont opinion of the girl's habiti? of initiative and 
persistence. Wliile at home, Harriet initiated her ow^n activities and persisted until atUuning the goals she 
had set for herself, i^egaitlless of the complexity of the task. 
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Ability to decide 

At the beginning of the school yeai* Harriet stiiiggled with making decisions .n the classroom. In the 
instmctor^s view, Harriet wjis inactive because she lacked the ability to make decisions. Part of the problem 
seemed to be the child's fear of failure. By the end of the school year, Harriet had made significant progi'ess 
in this ai-ea. In the teacher's jissessment , the young girl was more at ease in making choices without needing 
adult direction. Pi'ogi'ess in the area of decision making was evident at home as well. According to the fathei; 

^u'riet was more tissertive w^hen deciding. Additionally she monitored the decisions made by her parents 

id at times pointed out inconsistencies in their logic. 

Sense of independence and self-confidence 

Harnet PtU-ely seemed timid w^hen interacting with the students or adults in the class. However, she was 
highly dependent on others to get work done. When it came to work, she appeared uninterested and 
uninvolved unless others assisted her with the tiisk. This behavior changed over time, howwer. By the end 
of the school yeai-, the teacher reported that Hai'riet was able to work alone for longer periods of time, and 
seemed more engaged in her work. 

Self-discipline 

Pix)gi'ess wns noted during the school year reg-arding Hairiet's self-discipline. Initially, the young gui 
displayed disniptive behavior and failed to confonn to the rules of the cJass. As time progressed, she became 
moi-e focused on w^ork and learned to get along better with peei-s. Impix)vements were observed in Hiirriet's 
home behavior as well. Fbr example, hor father roported a decrease in arguments with other childi^en in her 
home envux)nment. How^ever, he admitted that his daughtei' needed to work harder to improve her self- 
discipline. 

Sense of rcsponsiblity to others 

Positive changes in Harriet's f>ense of responsibility towwd other members of hei' class w^ere evident to the 
teacher. Specifictilly, the young pupil frequently intenupted the work of her classmates at the beginning of 
the yeiu-. At times she displayed aggressive behavior tow^ard other students. By the end of the year, however, 
she wiis more likely to perform classix)om jobs and to shai'e with others. 

Summary 

A consistent picture of Harriet's development emerges from the classroom obsemtion data and the 
teacher*s ratings of the child's aciidemic foundation. A significant improvement was noted in Hariiet 's ability 
to make decisions. Moderate progi^ess w^cis detected in the child's attitude towwd inner security and sense of 
ordei* at school, inde|)endence and self-confidence, self-discipline, and sense of responsibility to others 
Lastly, little or no change was evident in Harriet's sense of pride in the physical enviix)nment, curiosity 
regiu*ding academic mattei-s, and habits of concentration, initiative and i)ei-sistence. In brief, Hai'riet 
experienced moderate giwth in aciidemic foundation duiing the 1988-89 school year. 

It is interesting to note that the view of Harriet's development derived from the classiwm obseiTa- 
tions and the teacher's ratings chishes with the fathei-'s impression of the child's development, as obsei-ved at 
home, in all but two areiis — decision making and self-discipline. In each discrepant ciise, Hai-riet's fathei* 
had a more favorable view^ of the young girfs p!X)gi'ess than that held by the teacher and/or evident from the 
field notes. At one point during the intei-view; the father expressed his awareness of differences in the w^ay 
life is orgimized at liome and in school for Haniet. While he w^as unable to exi}and upon those differences, 
the fact that his «issessment of Harnet chished with the school's iissessment of hei* seems to substantiate the 
claim. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The findings from the Uvo case studies point to the importance of the home-school connection in 
students' school success. As appears from these data, the strong link between home and school experienced 
by Catherine seemed to have supported her development in school In Harriet's case, it appears that the 
home-school connection was weaken Harriet's father seems less ixmre of the expectations of the Montessori 
classroom, and imagined differences between home and school These differences may account for the 
slower progi-ess made by Harriet during the school yeai*. 
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RESEARCH AND EVALUATION SUMMARY 
OF MONTESSORI PROGRAMS 



by Mary Maker Boehnlein, Ph.D, 



• Eariy research gives evidence that the Montessori method and environment are beneficial to low and 
middle SES children. 

• Current research corroborates the early findings, in particular, the importance of Montessori preschool 
experience, 

• Of specific importance for best results long-term are: the full three-year preschool program, trained 
Montessori teachers, and multi'Oge groupings. 

I 



Public schools coiib'idering the iniplemenUition of Montessori i)ix)gnims need some assuranct that tlie 
time, effort, and money invested wall yield positive results, if i)ot better rcsults than other pix)gi'anis. 
Schools also will want to monitor their own implementation through within-district ixjsem^ch. Tliis cliapter 
pix)vides a brief oven'iew of ix^search of the Montessori approach Jind describes curront public school 
research proceduix*s. 

INTRODUCTION 

Between 1913 and 1985, 244 studies of the Montessori approach wero conducted. Of these, most weix? 
conducted between 1970 and 1980. Forty studies were of academic achievement, twenty-eight of teachers, 
schools, and the effects of teaclier tniining, twenty-three were concerned vdtli the effects of the Montessori 
method on co^^i^itive or intellectual functioning, and twenty-five studies were of low socioeconomic sUitus 
(SES) children exclusively llie remaining studies were of tlie history and philosophy of the method and the 
other curriculum lU'eas. In an analysis of Montessori researoh, Boehnlein (1988) focused on several are:is of 
the research of interest to public schools. Tlie analysis is summarized below. 

Do low socioeconomic children benefit from Montessori preschool programs? 

Few of the reported studies were of full three-year Montessori preschool progiiuns yet the analysis 
reveal(Hl that low SES children benefitted significantly Often the significant differences in competence, 
social and academic, did not appear until later in the child's school career. Longitudinal studies bv Kanier^ 
(19(59, 197^^ & 1983), Miller (1970a, 1970b. 1971, 1975. 1983a. 1983b, & 1984). and Stodolsk>' (19()9a. 1969b. 1970. 
1972. 1973, & 1974) showed nonsignificiuit differences immediately after the progiiim but in s!ibsequeiit 
years the Montessori children exhibited increased competence, better acliievement. and a more positive 
attitude towcU'd school than their peei*s from other preschool progi'ams. Montessori children did show 
significantly superior peifoniiance on measures of autonomy and curiosity after one year of Montessori 
preschool. Kanies' studies sliowed significantly higher numbei*s of Montessori cliildren completing school. 
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Stodolsk>'*s work showed that \o\y SES cliildren used preschool envh-onments differently than middle SES 
childmi. The data indicated that low SES children do benefit frem a stnictured, cognitive or aaulemically 
oriented preschool rather than the traditional preschool empliasizing socializiition. 

Does Montessori preschool experience increase low SES children's ability to benefit from traditional 
educational practices during elementary and secondary school? 

Without a doubt, Montessori prescliool experience had a positive, lasting effect on low SES children, 
particularly in academic achievement. Tliis xras ti-ue even when the Montessori subjects' intelligence test 
scores wei*e similai- to children in the other exi)erimentiil pregi-juns. Kiuiies, in particular, noted that in her 
sanii)le tlx? Montessori cliildren's intelligence test scores were lower than those of the other gix)ui)s, yet 
more of them pei-sisted in school and more completed high school Both Kanies and Miller attribute to the 
Montessori program the development of certiiin attitudes and work habits that are needed to succeed in 
school including an "I can do attitude reflective of high self-esteem. 

Do middle SES children benefit from Montessori school experience and in what »-ay(s)? 

Agiun the reseiu-ch results were in favor of the Montessori pregi-juii children. In particular, Montessori 
pi-pgi-ani children demonsti-ated higher achievement, better language skills, more initiative, better mathe- 
matical skill, and better higher level thinking and memory skills. Back (1977) found that Montessori children 
showed an intellectual aggi-essiveness characteristic of highly intelligent children. Tliey requested more 
cognitive infomation frem the adults yet still socialized more \\ith peei-s than did the British Infant School 
children. Pleege et al. (\%7) found that Montessori children increased theb* intelligence test scores 
significantly more than non-Montessori children and also evidenced the acquisition of positive learning 
traits more definitively His subjects made signific^mt gains in verbal ability 

Does the Montessori experience aid in social development? 

A pei'sistent criticism of the Montessori preschool pregi-am by traditional educatoi-s is that the 
individualized nature of most of the activities is deleterious to the'children's social development. The 
analysis of 20 studies in this area demonstrated rather strikingly that Montessori children ivre as much, if 
not more, socially developed than children in other progi-ams. Regju'dless of the limited duration of the 
Montessori experience or the asiKJct of socializiition studied, Montessori children fare-d very well. Tliey were 
de.scribed Jis having high levels of self-confidence, participating in much more social interaction with then' 
I>eei-s for longer i)erieds of time than their non-Montessori peers. Tliey were as self-reliant as other 
pi-eschoolei-s, sho\\ing equal intenializiition of social mores and self-contrel and seeking as much interaction 
with others (Baines & Snortem, 1973; Berk, 1970 & 1973; Berger, 1969 & 1970; Goldberg, 1975; Kanies et al.. 
1978; Stodolsky & Karlson, 1972; Tateni, 1977; Renter & Yudnik, 1973; and Wiviz, 1976). 

Does Montessori experience enhance curiosity and inventiveness? 

Studies such as Miller and Dyer (1971 & 1975) and Fleege et al. (1967) found that Montessori cliildix-ii 
showed siijnificantly increased perceptual abilities, curiosity, and inventiveness, all abilities tliou^»lit to 
contribute to success in the academic envirenment. 



Do Montessori chissrooms differ from those of other progi-ams? 

Miller (1970a) asked this question in order to attribute differences in results to differences in pregrani 
imiJementation. She found that Montessori trained teacliei-s realized and ai-ticulated their goals better than 
other teachers, were less verbal with the children, and that then- classreoins reflected their training. 
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Do children use the Montessori program differentially? 



Considering the richness of the Montessori environment, seveml reseiu-chei-s wei-e inteixjsted in how 
presciioolei-s responded to that environment. Of pailicular interest was how the child used the envirennient 
given freedom of choice. Bantii (1970) and Slodolsk>^ (1973 & 1974) found that children, whether low or middle 
SES, differentiated their time among the choices of activities in the Montessori classixwm. Bantii's study 
showed that given the opix)rtunity to choos^Si^resting work, children do become autonomous. Stodolsky 
also found autonomous behavior includmg;;^^^ tiisk orientiition than among children in other preschool 
envirennients. 

In summary, the reseiircli gives evidence that the Montessori method and envii-onment have unique 
charactei-istics that aid both the low and middle SES child in development of cognitive, social, and academic 
functioning. However, because of liniiuitions in some of the studies, many questions remain unanswered or 
partially answered. Given that most of the progi-imis studied were of short duration and the children did not 
have the benefit of a complete three year cycle of a Montessori progi-am, the research is quite positive. Hie 
current research discussed in the ne.\t section provides ix)sitive evidence of the benefits of an authentic, 
three year Montes.sori preschool progi-am and of the complete elenientiU\v progi*am. 



In 1976 the Denver schools initiated the Mitchell School Montessori progiiun beginning with three year 
olds. Tliey simultiuieously initiated the collection of datii to report the results of the progi-ani. Tluxie studios 
have been completed to date by Villeg;is and Biwer (1987) and Villegas (1988 & 1989) that demonstrate the 
power of using qujintitative as well as qualitative research methodologies such as micix)etlinograi)liy Tho 
qualitiitive approaches are able to quantify the social systems operating in classrooms and descril>e the 
interaction of teacher with students and students with students. Villegas is the fii-st to use these approaches 
to study Montessori chissrooms, although onrlior studies by Miller analyzed video tapes of cliissixwm 
activity 

Villegiis juid Biwer (1987) evaluated the success of various strategies to involve Hispanic, Black, and 
Anglo-Anieriaui parents in their children's education at the Mitchell Montessori school. Strategies imple- 
mented were designed to niaintiiin continuity between the home and school environments and to encourage 
joint responsibility fo)* the educ^ition of the children. Attendance, participation, and Siitisfaction of 175 
l)ai*ents with the parent involvement progi*am were studied. Various strategies were attempted and 
included sixjcial orientiition sessions, piuxjut-student oi)en house days, classixwm obseiTations. parent- 
teacher conferences, parent educjitior. sessions, and school infoniiation nights. Ethnic gi'oup res})onse to the 
progi^ams indiaited that the most highly attended activities were orientation sessions, classiwm obseiva- 
tions, and parent-teacher conferences, with a range of 82 to 100 i)ercent parent piu-ticipation. Moderate 
resix)nse Wcis obtiiined for evening parent eduwition sessions. Anglo students tended to be represented at 
p;u*ent activities more ft-equently than Blacks and Hispanics» but the latter attended in higher numbei-s 
than pju^nts of children in non-Montessori progi-ams, Pai-ents indicjited a high level of Siitisfaction with the 
progi^ani which corroborated by the low attrition rate from the school in a district that generally 
e.\periences an a venige of 75 percent tui-nover of its student ix)pulation. 

Villegas (1988) studied the pi-ocess by which three-yeai^old Hispanic, Black, and Anglo- Ameriaui 
children were socialized into a Montessori classi*oom at the Mitchell Montessori School. Mitchell's piU'ticuhu* 
focus is on promoting ethnic integration among students. Villegas defined skillful classroom comixjtence as 
involving academic knowledge and skills as well :is the ability to use socially appropriate w^ays of gaining 
access to and displaying academic content. Tliat is, to know with w^hom, when, and w^here they could speak, 
and how to act at any given time. Obsemtion datii were collected over a jxiriod of six months, and the field 
notes were analyzed for recunxMit pattei-ns. She described what students needed to do to be judged 
competent in the classiwm community, how^ the students lejinied the social niles of the classi'oom including 
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descriptions used by N'arious ethnic groups of childi-en, and impliailioiis for the socialization of young 
childix^n into othei- Montessori and non-Montessori classiwrns. 

Villegas found that to succeed in the Montessori classixwm students had to combine academic and 
social comiXJtence. Students gained a sense of inner discij/',«e through sust;iined engagement in and 
completion of a work cycle, choosing appropriate \\x)rk, engaging with the chosen materiiil until completion 
of the exercise, and returning the materials to their pi'0|)er place once finished with them. Aajuiinng this 
inner discipline api^eai-ed to pi-epai-e the children for more cognitively demanding materials that pmmotc-d 
learning thix)ugh self-discovery 

Sociall}^ the cliildmn had to adapt to differing classi^oom situations. However, in the Montessori 
ch\&sixx)mj Villegas found the boundarie.s between teacher and pupil roles were less miu-kod tluui in the 
tyi)ical public school classi-oom. Although the Montessori teacher wi^s an authority figure, the students had 
considerable contix)l over their own lexu-ning. Pupils were encouraged to leiuni from one another, and the 
older students sei-v^cd as role models for the younger children. Villegas found no grouping by ability and no 
comi)etition for grades. Rather she found promotion of cooperative lejuiiing yet also a stmng sense of 
individualism. Because there are not multiple set^ of materials in Montessori classrooms, chikh-en learn to 
wait their tun) and to respect one another by not intennpting anotlier's work- There was evidence of shared 
resi)onsibility for niaintiiining ordei- in the classiwm. Tliis sense of social res|>onsibility and community 
ser\ice was consideiXKl as inip:)i-Uuit ;is solid aciidemic prepmiition. 

In another study, Villegas (1989) used a case study approach to provide qualitative descriptions of the 
development of tw^o students to complement the quantitiitive analyses of a larger study. In addition, the 
aises illustinite the concept of academic foundation which is considered by the Mitchell Montessoin stiiff to 
be cnicial to children's development. Learning is considered to be a piwess by which children develop 
strategies foi* the acquisition of knowledge and skills. Villegas studied the ten rcuiables enumerated by the 
Mitchell staff providing students with a genei-al foundation that would enable students to acquire more 
specialized knowledge and skills throughout their school career. Tlie rcunables studied were: 

• a |)ositive attitude toward school 

• inner security and a sense of oi-der 

• pride in the physical! envi^unment 

• abiding airiosity 

• ahabitofconcentratio'n 

• habits of initiative and |)ei-sistence 

• ability to make decisions 

• a sense of indei)endence and self-confidence 

• self-discipline 

• a sense of res|)onsibility to other membei-s of the class, school, and community. 

Villegas repoi-ted that diffei-ences in the progress of two children could be attributed to the home- 
school connection. One child .seemed to have a strong link between home and school experiences and made 
bett^i- progj-ess than the child whose fathei- seemed less aware of the expectations of the Montessori 
chissix)om. However, both childi-en made significiuit progix»ss towiu-ds the acquisition of the above listed 
variables. 



Milwaukee Public Schools 

Duax (1989) con ducted a follow-up study of children who had attended the McDowell Montessori School 
in the Milwaukee PiiblicSchool system. The school had been in oi)eration since 1976 and hiis been recognized 
by the Association Montessori Internationale for making significiuit strides towju^d the full implementation 
of Montessori theoi-y and practice. Tlie school has a complete Montessori program beginning with three 
year olds. Duax's study is one of the few studies of Montessori elenientiu*y school experience and provides 
raluable data for schools considering the implementiition of a Montessori prognim. 
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Dmuw used a ixjpivseiitative sjunple of gi-^iduatcs of Ihe |)ix)|]n"«ini who weix? then in llie middle ^chm] 
progi'jun in the district. Fifteen childix^n nnxjix? rdndomly selected and matched the tot<d i>opulation of 8-t 
gi-jiduates of the chuvses of 1087 and 1988. All childix^n had enteixid the pix)gi':im at age four. Tliirty-.^ix 
percent wciv eligible foi- fiw hot lunch and 50 percent weix* minority childix^n. 

Cliildi'enV scoi^s on the Io\ra Test for Basic Skills and a suiTey (luestionnaiix? completed by twenty- 
seven middle school teachei-s weix? tised to collect daUi. The rcsults of the sUmdaidized test sho\wl that the 
Montessoin childrcn achieved high scoi-ei?; 8^1 ixjrcent scorcd above the 50th percentile. Tlie sun'ey asked 
teachei-s to nuik the Montessori students on such :is|)ecti; of school peifonnance tis i^s|X)nsibility, multi- 
cultur«il awaraies,s, undeivtiuiding of global issues, fundamentiil human needs and displa>ing leadei-shiix 
On a ten point saile evei y Montessori gi-Jiduate scored above t'nu 5,ri n'jciui. pju'ticuhu-iy high wvw: the 
ability to use b;u<ic skills to succeed in middle school, responsibility, enthusi:iv.m foi- learning, individualistic 
attitudes (not jifraid to be different frem peei-s), and demonsti-Jition of niulticultui'sd awjireness. 



Hie Mawttii Montessoii Schools of Cleveland did a follow-up study of 58 giiiduates of its preschool 
progi-jun cui-rcntly attending kindergzu'ten threugh sixth gi-iide in the Cleveland Public Schoolt?. Takacs and 
Clifford (1988) coinpmvd the stiuulai-dized test sc*oix?s of 58 children in reading and mathematics with the 
building gi-jide avei-:iges in the 27 schools the cliildixjn attended. Comparison to natiomd percentile nornis 
also were made. Tlieir teachei-s were individually intei^iewed using a questionnaux} which aN^:i*if»'l 
:ispeeti> of Montessori schooling hypothesized to be related to achievtu.ent. Correlations between tc»acher 
ratings and diffeixjnces in test scores were examined. Compared to classmates bussed frem the s^ime 



Insummary, recent studies corroborate earlier findings andph^entstrong evidenceof 
the value of Montessori programs to children's social and academic development 



neighborhoods to the s;une dassreoms, Montessori trained children achieved one sUmine higlier in ivading 
achievement and 75 pei'cent of the.se low SES children scored above school noniis on the California 
Achievement Test. Mathematics achievement was one-half stiuiine above comparison i)eei-s. Tlie strongest 
cwrelations between teacher r.itings and achievement were with regiihu* attendance and parent involve- 
ment. Length of time in a Montes:*»uri preschool (six months to ihivQ years) w-as signific;uitly ixdated to 
autonomy and pui'suit of a tiisk beyond the minimum. Hie longer the pix^school experience the moiv 
autonomous the child. 



Glenn (1989) did a k)ngitudinal :u^^essnient of gi-juluates of a private Montessori school compiuvd to 
public a'hool counteipai ts. Among other things nieasureul, Glenn asked childivn to select an occupation 
they w:mted to pui'sue when finished 'vith school. 'ITie Montessori gitnip chose occupations that aiv 
considered investigjitive such :u; being a botimist, computer pregi'.unmer or scientist while the c*oniparison 
public school gixiuj) chose social-type occupations such as being a teacher or .social worker. Glenn also found 
that the longer the child sUiyed in the Monte.ssori pit)gi'am, the gix^ater the academic achievement, 
particularly in the language arts, and the liigher the cre»ativity level. As in Miller's studies, Glenn found that 
males were nited significantly higher in reading ability compaixjd to females. 



In summary; recent studies correboi'ate earlier findings and present stix)ng evidence of the ralue of 
Montessori progi'ams to childre»nV social and academic development. In p:u*ticular there is mounting 
evidence of the import<mt contiibution the ^lontessori pixjschool experience makes to children's sustiiined 
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cognitive and iiffective development. The i-ecent studies with innei- city children from nioi-e complete 
Montessoii progi-ams validate the small numbei* of eiuiiei* studies which examined chikh^n from minimum 
Moiitessoii expeiiences thi-ough a \'aiiety of latei* school experiences. What apl)ea^•^ to be emei*ging from 
this i-eseai'ch is solid evidence that the Montessori preschool and elementaiy envii-onments help to develop 
sustiuning habits and attitudes iiecessaiy to social and academic success. Thei'e appears to be an appropri- 
ate blend of fi-eedoni to choose enga^ng a!>d self-dii-ected, developmentally appropiiato baniing activity 
within a supportive and natui-al (multi-aged gi-ouping) social milieu. It must be noted that these sb'ong 
results are coining from schools with fully trained ]\Iontessoii teachers, unlike eiuiier studies which Aen 
used non-certified teacliei'S. If roseai'ch is to infoiTn educ;\tion decisions, public schools considerii.g the 
implementation of Montessori schools should heed what past research has discovei-ed: 

1. A complete thi-ee-six yeiw old progi-am provides the best i-esults long tenn. 

2. Montessori trained teachei'S iwe vitiilly necessaiy to implement the progi-am. 

3. Multi-age grouping and the full complement of ilontessori appiu-atus and materials luv essential. 

Tlie above chai'acteiize the schools in the current research studies. Continual i^eseai-ch on a widei* scale 
will pi wide schools with the data needed to implement progi-ams of excellence. 
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TOWARDS A MONTESSORI EVALUATION APPROACH 



by iMkshmi Kripalani 



• Montessori evaluation 9eek$ to transcend testing and external accountalnUty pressures and involves the 
child as an effective partner inhisoir her evaluation. 

• Ina multi-age group setting, each child is an observer and recorder of the other; the teacheri evaluation is 
enhanced --through the eyes ofthe children and thdr interaction 

• The **control of error"* allows the children p evaluate their work and correct Vteir own mistakes. This 
process of mastery of the materials is me^Mnical and therefore only part of the evalmtion process. 

• In order for the teacher to evaluate, he or she njust continually verity the teaming process which occurs as 
the child progresses from one material to the n£::ii It is the appUaUion of the work by the child that 
measures the child\f real ability. This is implicit in Uie childi degree of exploration, discovery, generaliz' 
ing, researching,andability to apply what he knoiM. 

• The child^ ability to present to and correct other children demonstrates a measure of competence, a 
process that eliminates self-conscious testi^ig. 

• Meaningful record keeping does not need to be a.detaHed checklist, but rather a summary of skills 
mastered. This is demonstrated by activities completed; knowledge and a^UcatiMUi in the advanced 
activities determined by which activities the child seeks out and completes successfully and with true 
understanding. 



INTRODUCTION 

In an attempt to meet the demands of teacher accountability, educational experts and professionals 
have presented numerous evaluation approaches. Faced with a multitude of options, school distincts demand 
accountability hvm expeinmental progi'ums. It is tho teacher who must meet the changing demands for 
accountability as progi'ams develop. How ciin the Montessoi-i teachei* stiiy focused on his oi- hei* unique 
educational mission and still meet demands for institutional iiifomation and evjiluatioii by stimdardized 
tests? 

Montessoi'i I'eminds us that, no matter what dii'ection we tike, we have to continually keep the child in 
focus...the child who hiis the capacity and the potential to educate him oi- herself. Without the coopei-atioii 
and active participation of the child in the evaluative process, teachei's will fail to I'each then' goals. Parents, 
too, must shai'e in the I'esponsibility Educatoi*s ai'e becoming so i^eliant on the mochaniciil infomation 
acquired through testing that they fail to look at the cnild*s tme fonnative chai'acteinstics, 

Montessoi-i educatoi's today are faced with many diiTiculties, including: 

1. How to ti'anscend the narrow limits of testing and to evaluate the inti-insic value of the child's ovm 
woi'k; 

2. What fomat to use in record keeping; 

3. How to meet school distinct demands for standardized testing without interfering with Montessoin 
work; 



iMkshm i Krijmlani is a Montesson teacher, imino; and consultant based in Montclair^ New Jersey. Ms. Kripalan i is a 
fii*st generation Moniessonan who trained mth Maria Montesson. 
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4. What to expect fix)m the child who is entenng the elenientiiry chiss; and 

5, How to dh-ect the child who hasn't had a Montessoii piimary expeiience or the child who lacks 
exposui'e to an emiched and complex envimnment 

THE IMPOKIANCE OF EVALILVTION 

E\'aluation is the essence of life. Whatever action we take is an outcome of the pix)cess of direct or 
indirect evaluation that may tiike place consciously or unconsciously We evaluate every iispect of our lives. 
We compare oui'sel ves to our siblings, our friends, our neighboi-s, our co-workers, our community Our own 
pei-sonjj evaluation makes it possible for us to be secure or insecure and feel good about oui-selves or othei^s, 
.vOui; yardsticks of measurement vary frem individual to individual, frem group to gix)up, frem time to time, 
cCilture to culture, and frem nation to nation. It is not merely the group or the culture that demands different 
standards at different stiiges of development It is each of us who changes our own stiuidard of evaluation 
according to the changing times, environment, and personal needs. 

Tlie current crisis in education h?is created a mania for accountiibility for educiitors. It is like a mouse 
ti-ap for all those concemed with education. Parents, politicians, educators, and administrators are going 
wild in amaze of alternatives for the educational precess and for the means that would make the teachei*s 
accountable for the chil(h-en*s success. Wliat is foi-gotten is that children themselves are an essential part of 
the process of education. It is ovenvhelming to note that with the approaching twenty- first century, we are 
still confused by the idea that childi-en are empty capsules to be filled with knowledge that can be poured out 



Let us now examine how we can put into practice the process that will help the 
educator transcend the narrow limits of merely getting a subject across and then 
testing the subject content 



on demand to piwe if the ci\psules are empty, half-filled, or full. We have lost sight of the basic issue: that it is 
the responsibility of all concerned to be equal partners in this process. The educatoi-s can function effectively 
only with the equal pju'tnership and direct participation of the children in the decision-making process. Tlie 
childi-en have to be aware of why they are being educated, and they have to be actively involved in their own 
obsei^vations and record keeping. In this way, they will share the responsibility for their own success with 
gi-eat pride. Parents must also shoulder the same load of pm-ticipation. 

When any program becomes, in itself, more important than those it sets out to sei-ve, then that 
program proves to be worthless. To succeed in the educative process, it is peitinent that we follow an 
evaluative process that reflects the intrinsic task of the leamer; that does not merely respond to those in 
authoiity Evaluation belongs to the teacher, the parents, and most importimtly, to the children themselves. 
If the child does not experience the value of the educative process within him or herself, then any amount of 
mechaniCiU motivation provided from without will prove to be ineffective. 

Let us now examine how we can put into practice the process that will help the educator transcend the 
nju-row limits of merely getting a subject across and then testing the subject content. Montessori Siiid, 

We kiiow how to find pearls in the shells of oystei*s, gold in the mounUuns and coal in the bowels of eartli, but we 
are unaware of the spiritual gems, the creative nebulae that the child hides in liimself when he enter:; t liis world 
to renew mankind. , , , , , 

Aosorbent Mtnd, — tninslators 

note — 1958, Claude A. Claremont 

Dn Montessori's vision of the future was not of people taking tests and proceeding on the results of the 
tests from one gi-ade to another, from primary to the university She tidked about the individual pjissing 
from one sti\ge of independence to a higher stiige by means of his or her own potential effort and will, which 
constitutes the inner evolution of the individual (Froyn ChildJiood to Adolescence). 
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EVALUATION 



E VALlLfflON THROUGH THE CHILD'S INTERACTION 

In a Montessoin classroom, the teacher's role is that of a constiint observer who recoi'ds and analyzes 
details of the woi'k of each child and piwides the necessaiy tools that each child needs at a particulai* stage 
of development. This is considei^ed a monumental task for any one individual dealing with a multi-age 
setting. Yet, paradoxically, it is even movQ difficult for the teacher dealing with a classroom of children who 
are all approximately the Siime age. In a classroom of five year olds, it mi\y be very difficult for the teacher to 
give hidividual attention to one child because each individual child demands attention simultaneously. In a 
mixed-age gix)up wherc children have learned to work independently, they are enabled to teach each other. 
Tlie children, so prepai'ed, take on some of the leadei'ship ix)le otherwise provided solely by the teacher. 

Homogeneous gix)ups provide fewer chances for development of leadership qualities than do multi-age 
gix)upings. Multi-'^je gix)ups are more likely to provide a ix)tating leadership, which enables children to leaiii 
fram each other in a positive \v.\y. Generally, children perform better in some arejis than they do in othei-s. In 
a inulti-age setting, there is less competition between students since they ai-e used to seeing the uneven 
development of both older and j'ounger children. Children are more likely to recognize the unique attributes 
of each individual than i\re adults. The development of leadership enables the children to teach and to leani 
from each other. 

The teacher's rele, then, is to recoi'd his or her ovm evaluation of the progress of each child. This is 
successful when the obsei-vation is clinical and active. Generally, obsei-vation is classified as subjective or 
objective. Subjective obsei-vation occurs when the obsei-ver inteiprets the behavior of the observed from his 
or her pei-sonal experience and point of view, which may or may not reflect the true feelings or abilities of the 
obsei'ved. An objective obsen\ition is piimarily a mech^ lical recording of activities and events. If no action 
is taken on the findings, then objective obsei^ation is 'tassive; it m<jrely classifies the individuals or 
behavioi's into categories. 

Objective observation, however, can be analyzed clinically Then direct and indii'ect activities can be 
provided to heip the progress of the individual. This is the meaning of active clinical observation. The 
process of active clinical obsmxitioyisUivis with pai'ents from the day the child is boni and with the teacher 
from the day the child is inter\iewed for the primary Adults utilize this process without being actively 
conscious of it. Teachei's must train themselves to utilize this inborn sensitivity of obsei'vation and 
evaluation in order to be of any help to the chil(h*en. 

EVALUATION THROUGH THE MONTESSORI MATERIALS AND ACTIVITIES 

The Montessori eduaitive process is developed so that in many pieces of material and many activities 
there ai-e built-in controls of error. In the early steges of learning this may be very mechaniail, lim ited to the 
beginning exi)lorations of the materials by the children. When the children have some experi^ince, they 
begin to search for their answ^ers and control of error in books, in the dictionary, and finally in the research 
media available in the libraries. As children leani to utilize a gi'eater variety of materials they become more 
independent, learning to be self-reliant and capable enough to realize when to seek help from another child, 
from the teacher, or from an outside source. 

The very fii-st sensorial materials that the child handles are the knobbed cylinder blocks. At thiu stage, 
the control of enx)r is mechanical. If the child puts a small cylinder in the large cavity, one of the lai-ge 
cylindei-s will be left out. The teacher does not intei-vene. Through trial and error, the child succeeds in 
replacingall the cylindei-s comctly This forces the child to look and make judgments. At this st:ige the child 
does not become cognitively awai-e of the differences in the various sizes and shapes. Only after the child has 
succeeded in replacing the cylindei-s correctly is the language of dimensions Gength, width, height,) given. 
There are other pieces of material that convey the same concept without boring the child. In the third period 
of the three period lesson, w^e find out w^hether the child can dissociate a correct object with its correct name. 
Fbr most teachers, the process stops here and the infonnation is entered on a chart or individual record 
booklet indicating the child knows the material. 
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This, howwer, is merely a mechanical, pjissive evaluation, and is parallel to traditional record keeping. 
However objective it appeal's to be, it fails to give any dei)th of infomiation to the teacher or to the child. It 
does not give information to the authonties or to the i)arents. Most import^mtly such an evaluation gives no 
direction for further exploration, either to the child or the teacher. When the emi)lKisis is solely on the 
prcsentjition of mateiials, the piinciples to be learned are often overlooked. Each item in the Montessoii 
envii-onment should be presented with a clear idea of what learning Ikis preceded this lesson and what 
piinciples need to be develojxjd in succeeding lessons. In the example above, the child may give you the 
correct object or the correct name every time you ask for it. However, this does not preve that the 
infoimition will be of practical application in anotlier learning situation. In this case, such evaluation is as 
wTorthless as our current system of testing h;is preven to be. Nor does this t\^)e of evaluation enhance the 
teacher's ix^rspective or the child's ability to pregi'css. 

If, however, after sufficient work with one set of niatenals that conveys the siime concept, we follow up 
with games that are pregi'essive in nature and in difficulty, children will be challenged to explore and to 
discover wiiat other aspects can be perceived and expeiienced. Exploration and discoveiy is then followed 
by questioning, generalizing, and researching. One of the emiiest gJimes is to biing fix)m the shelf another 
cylinder that h;is the Siune height or base; later the child is Jisked to find all the cylinders that have the Simie 
b;ise. etc. Once the child catches on to the concept, he or sii? will continue to explore how many other 
cylinders have the siime height or if there are any other objects in the reom of the same height. The teacher's 
rele is to spark the enthusiasm. Children will ignite other children accordingly When children discover that 
there are three cylinders that liave the smallest base, they may excitedly share the infonnation with othei's 
and each one will search to discover other kinds of similaiities. Tliis encourages questioning and reasoning, 
and later on, even generalizing. Caution must be tiiken by the teacher to let the children do the exploration 
by themselves and not previde all the infonnation. With enough exploration, the child finds out how one 
cylinder diffei'S frem another and exactly in which block each of the cylindei's belongs. The child then may 
proceed to find other objects in the envirenment that have the Siune dimensions for compaiison. 

Now you can imagine that if this iy\)e of ex])loration is initiated, how much excitement there will be 
when the children are presented with the colored knobless cylindei's. The child wiio ariives in the 
elementary class with these expeiiences is imned with all the tools to acquire further knowiedge. The child 
with this sensorial backgivund is ready to receive lessons wiiich explain the height, area and volume of the 
cylinder. Because the child has already comp;u-ed the cylinders for size and shape, he or she is ready now to 
do comparisons in mathematical tenns, e.g., the children may sUxvi to find the area of the ti^ble by me:isun'ng 
the width and length of the table, or the area of the floor the tiible occupies. Other compuU^tions might be: 
the {u-ea of the distance between the tw^o tiibles, the total area required to put eight tables two feet apart 
frem each other, how many tables ciui be put in a reom of 500 sq. ft., or how many children can comfortably 
work in a i-oom of 750 sq. ft. with so much space occupied by the shelves, dooi-s and windows. Tlie difficulty of 
the practical examples increases as the ability of comprehension and appliciition of mathematical concepts is 
acquired. 

Simple or complex problems such as these can be solved and scored according to the chil d's ability Tliis 
iy]ye of scoring helps the child to evaluate hisor herowTi pregi-ess. Parallel activities can be ejisily initiated in 
other subjects that reflect reasoning, thinking and judging different Jispects of life whether in history, 
geogi'aphy or science. After the initial uitreduction, the children acquire the ability to create their own 
problems in a multi-age gix)uping. In a cosmic appreach to eduaition, it is ineviti^ble that the curriculum 
broadens and manifests itself in all are;is. It is practically beyond the scope of one teacher to oncompjiss 
everything alone. If the precess of creating and solving preblems is initiated even with a small number of 
cliildren, the rest of it preceeds spontiuieously The children thus direct, create and maintiun the record of 
their own progixjss and achievement thre ugh journal writing. 77/6 teacher's re/e, then, truly becomes that of 
a director who observes and iyntiates iiew challenges accoi'ding to the potentiality of each ch ild and guides 
those iyi need. Most of the guidame comes fivin the experienced children who help the younger ones. The 
cumulative journal thus maintained can then be ejisily transfomed into some type of scoring system that 
su|)ersedes onetime mechanical testing. Caution has to be taken by the teacher that these preblems are 
progressive in nature as the children mature in their ability to think and solve preblems. 
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Tliese ex|xjriences nre not out of the ordinary. only caution to be tiiken is to initiate the right 
activity at the right moment and at the right stage of the development of the child. It is thmugh active 
obsei'vjition of each child, along with the teacher's undei'stimding of child development, that the teacher 
knows the appropriate timing for the introduction of new materials. 

Exercises in guided discovery not only enhance knowledge, but this t\^)e of exi)erience is never 
forgotten. Rnlher, chikh^en who have ah-eady experienced exi)Ioration ai-e i-eady to inUxxKice activities to 
youngei-chikh-en who arrive hiter. Wlien chikh-en are gi-ackiated to clenientiiry ckisses, they have inastei-ed 
the knowledge to such an extent that they can help new students who arrive without primary experience. 
Because of this sharing of infomiation among peers, the number of new childi-en in pmportion to those with 
experience h;is to be contmlled. Othei-wise thei-e will be an imbalance for the-chikh-en as well ;is for the 
teacher. 

Record keeping of the above activities provides cliniciil analysis of the child's progi-ess and coinprohen- 
.sion of the concepts thus experienced. The teacher knows that the child h;is not meroly mastered the 
activity^ but can judge the extent to which he or she is roady to transmit the knowledge to another child and 
is able to work within a particular gi-oup; Kenerali7.ed remarks, combined with the chikKs portfolio, will give 
a true picture of the child's progi-ess. It will also s:itisfactorily fulfill the need for accountability 

Tlie teacher does not need tedious and boring fonns to mai-k down each activity that the child touches 
such lis phonogi-am ch, phonogi-am sh, and /;//, c/, gh, ih,,,Xo infinity. What we need is the summary of the 
achievement in general temis, such as, "the child h;is mastei'ed the ability of recognizing and taking 
dictiition of words with almost all the combinations of phonogi-ams." If the class is functioning with all the 
variations of the above activities, the results and the continuous i-ecord kept by the children and the teacher 
will reflect each child's involvement and progi-ess in the chiss. Tlie enthusiasm of childi-en i-esearching fix)m 
books and libi-aries on their own time, and their interest in solving quizzes, puzzles, problems, etc., will 
indicate the progi-ess of the learning that is tiiking place. 

The difference betw^een the preschool and the elementiiry chiss in student evaluations is that, early in 
the preschool chiss, the evaluation stiirts with games that i-eflect the assimilation of concepLs and simple 
problem solving and relevant questions that involve thinldng. In the element;u'y chisses, the evaluation 
continues to be reflected through problem solving that enhances the thinking pix)cess combined with the 
research activities and written work portfolios of ei^ch child, llie data acquired fi-oin the cumulative 
progress mcoixl, as referred to earlier, can be summaiized by the teacher during weekly or bi-weekly 
conferences to enable the child to be awiire of his oi- her pix)gi*ess and shortcomings. This not only enables 
the teacher to continuously evaluate a child's pi-ogixjss, but the child becomes msuster of his or her own 
progress and pi-oceeds confidently to cross over the hurdles without being trapped in the concept of failui-e. 

It is the teacher's role to give generalized problems as necess;uy, to classify the levels of difficulty, to 
vary the fonnat, and to make them meaningful at all times. Variety eliminates the potential for mechanical, 
boring \vori<. Relating math to practical life situations at home and at woi-k will promote challenge and 
curiosity for progi-ess. 

Tlie simple example given above wis chosen to dc-monstrate the process of evaluation by the teacher 
tluit commences from the moment the child entei-s the class. Using careful, analjlic^il obsemtion that is 
clinically active at all times, the teacher lias a living description of the chikrs progixjss. Tlie example 
illustrated sUu-ts with a very early sensorial experience of the cylinder blocks and progi^esses to abstract 
mathematical experiences. Rnther, it clarifies the diixjct as wx*li as the indii*ect accjuisition of meaningful 
knowledge that am be evaluated in conc]t^te ways. Parallel concepts follow^ in the language area: simple 
phonetic three-letter words, phonogi-anis and sentences, gi-«un^ iar. sentence analysis, and s\nithesis of 
sentences. Language continues with simple i*eading and writing to dramatic reading and comprehension. 
Tliis same biusic principle is followed in histoiy, geogi-aphy, and sciences. 
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EmLUATION 



STANDARDIZED TESTS 

A sun^ev of pri\^te Montesson schools ixjveals that in most (uises the Montesson pix)ginuii is carried on 
as usual. At the end of the vear, the childrcn arc introduced to tests. They either Uike the sUite rcquircd 
tests, Califoniia Test of Basic Skills, Iowa Achteve)yient Test, or Sta7idfo)xl Achievement Test. Test Uiking 
techniques arc not usually Uiught. Tlie nuvjority of the private Montesson schools suiTeyed rei)orted that 
their children tested better thmi the load public school children (Kiipalani, 1989> 

At present, we must continue to enhance our undersUuiding and application of techniques of Mon- 
tessoii philosophy and education. We must answer the demand for accounUibility and satisfy the authori- 
ties, despite the fact that results of their tests may not reflect an accurate evaluation of our work. At the 
siune time, we must be on guard that we communicate what is uniquely Montesson, assess our goals, and 
niainUiin our standards in order to achieve these goals. If the Montesson approach is put into practice, then 
all we need is to introduce the idea of testing to the childrcn. The rcst will fall into place. We do not need to 
*Heach to the test." We do, however, need to teach the kind of thinking process objective tests rcciuire and 
how to i*espond to objective test items: othenvise the children arc at a disjidvantiige. 

Wlien the childrcn sharc the rcsi>onsibility of education and evaluation, the teacher will ex])erience the 
joy of directing the process and will be less likely to be overtaxed by the end of the day or bunied out by the 
end of the year, 
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